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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The letter on Tytler’s ‘‘ England”’ in 
p- 22, was written, as it was inserted, in 
too great haste. The Lover or His- 
Toric TRUTH will find, on a re-perusal 
of the review, that he has misquoted when 
he says that ‘‘the Reviewer states that 
Mr. Tytler has drawn an unfair inference 
—Mr. Tytler’s inferenee being that Cecil 
conformed outwardly during Queen 
Mary’s reign to the Roman Catholic reli- 

ogion.’? On turning to our June number, 
p- 573, our correspondent will perceive 
that the ‘‘ overstrained’’ inference which 
it was shown that Mr. Tytler has drawn, 
is that’ Cecil actually ‘‘ became a Roman 
Catholic,”’ and ‘t embraced the Catholic 
faith.’ Itis in this positive assertion of 
an actual change of religion that Mr. 
Tytler’s error consists ; whilst the matter 
of mere outward conformity is just where 
it was before Mr. Tytler’s researches be- 
gan. This our correspondent would have 
seen if he had given himself five minutes’ 
consideration. 

M. J. remarks: ‘‘ The statement of J. 
R. in p. 35, ascribing a plebeian origin to 
the family of Beauharnais, is totally at 
variance with the account of it,—inserted 


in the ‘Annuaire Historique, Genealo- 


gique et Heraldique de l’ancienne noblesse 
de France, par M. De Saint Allais, Année 
1835,’ page 509,—where I find, ‘ De Beau- 
harnois—ou Beauharnoys, et dans les 
temps modernes Beauharnais, Marquis 
de Ferté Beauharnais, Comfes des Roches 
Baritaud, Barons de Beauville, Seigneurs 
de Beaumont, de Villechauve, De La 
Grilliere, de Miramion, De la Chaussée, 
de Nesmond,’ &c. &c. The author then 
. adds, that before ascending thrones, and 
associating itself with the Sovereign 
Houses which occupy them, this ancient 
and distinguished House, in the order of 
French nobility, had rendered signal ser- 
‘ vices to the State, both in the army and 
in the ranks of high magistracy during 
many centuries. He commences the genea- 
‘logy with Guillaume de Beauharnais— 
ler du nom, Seigneur de Miramion et de 
la Chaussée—who on 20 January 1390, 
married Margaret de Bourges, by whom 
he had a son, Jean de Beauharnais, one of 
the witnesses in favour of the Maid of 
Orleans. The descents then follow in 
regular succession—with the names of 
their wives— dates of their marriages—an 
account of the various offices they held— 
down to Alexandre Vicomte de Beauhar- 
nais, the first husband of the empress 
Josephine.”’ 
F. E. will be obliged to our correspon- 
dents by any information respecting the 
time of death, or place of burial, of Sir 


William Griffith of North Wales, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Fines, summoned to Parliament as Lord 
Say,29 Hen. VI. Persons of the name 
abound in Welsh genealogies, but any- 
thing respecting his identity, or reference 
to where any account of his issue can be 
found, will oblige. 

E. D. S. saw last year, at Sandown 
Castle, near Deal, a portrait, said to be 
that of Colonel Hutchinson, hanging up 
in the room wherein he breathed his last. 
It appears to be of tolerable execution, 
but does not at all correspond with the 
likeness of him prefixed to ‘‘ the Memoir” 
by his lady in the edition of 1810. He 
is represented as about forty-five years 
of age, with a full flowing wig; it isa 
third-length portrait on canvas, about 
three feet by two feet six, in oil colours, 
and in very good preservation. At Sand- 
wich we were shewn some old paintings 
on the wainscot of a room in a house 
which had formerly been inhabited by 
some of the mayors of thattown. There 
are four heads, portraits as large as life, 
placed in pairs on two opposite sides of 
the room. The first seems a little like 
the figure of Charles the First, and the 
companion resembles that of his queen 
Henrietta; the third I could not make 
out, but has apparently been intended for 
some prince or general, and the last is 
the portrait of the mayor, in whose 
mayoralty. the royal visit (for such 
the pictures I am about to describe, seem 
to portray) took place. The intervening 
panels are filled with representations of 
along procession either to or from the 
water side, accompanied with the firing of 
many cannons and muskets, with nume- 
rous band of musicians. Ships on one 
side, and carriages and horsemen on the 
other, are seen in great abundance. The 
procession is closed by a carriage, through 
the windows of which are seen the two 
first-mentioned personages, sitting side 
by side. Altogether they are most inte- 
resting pieces of historical painting, and 
they have been executed byan artist of 
considerable merit. I have looked over 
“ Boys’s Collections’ for an account of 
them, but could find none. When we saw 
them, the house was in the occupation of 
Mr. H. Standly, China and Glass Ware- 
houseman. I shall feel much obliged if 


you, or any of your readers, can give me 
some information respecting these pictures 
at Sandwich, and that which tradition 
assigns to Colonel Hutchinson, at San- 
down Castle. General Cockburn, of Dover, 
had a copy taken of the latter a few years 
ago. 
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A Treatise on Wood Engraving, Historical and Practical. With upwards 
of three hundred Illustrations, engraved on wood. By Jolin Jackson, 
Royal 8vo. pp. 750. 


THERE is nothing more extraordinary in the history of civilization 
than the neglect and loss of beautiful arts, even in times of much refine- 
ment and intelligence. It would seem as if every thing connected with 
this perishable world should of necessity be subject to decay and mor- 
tality ; and that our arts, as well as our political institutions, should 
““haye diseases like to men,’ and incur “the like death that we have.” 
Thus it has been with pointed architecture, with glass-staining, and with 
wood-engraving. It is thought that the skil] of the old practitioners in the 
second of these arts, which was once nearly, if not entirely lost, has 
latterly been recovered ; and the usual mode of expression, when this sub- 
ject is now mentioned, is to this effect : ‘ Itis an error to suppose that the 
art of staining in glass is lost; for, &c. &c.’’ With regard to pointed 
architecture, the studies of our modern architects may be thoaght 
to have nearly, if not entirely renewed the skill of former times ; 
and the restorations effected at York, Ripon, and Peterborough, 
the erections at Ashridge, Fonthill, and Toddington (at Fonthill 
how short-lived !), appear to support such a position; but the want of 
resourccs in funds and in labour approaching to those possessed by the 
Church in former ages, seems effectually to prevent the perfect revival of 
this art. Whether the new senate-house at Westminster will answer the 
expectations of the admirers of the pointed style, remains to be seen ; 
but we dread, as we would deprecate, that the original designs will be 
much denuded of their ornamental portions. 

The art of Wood-engraving is another which in modern times has been 
revived, or rather born anew, after being virtually extinct. Originating 
in Germany, where it was the precursor, and probably the parent, of the 
more valuable and now all-important art of printing, it spread over 
Europe, and continued to flourish, in conjunction with typography, for 
more than two centuries. At length it went out of fashion (for that 
seems the only explanation to be given of the fact), and all figures and 
embellishments in books were executed on copper-plates. After having 
been practised in England, with considerable success, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, so entirely was it decayed in the reign of 
Charles the Second, that the preface of Sir William Dugdale’s Baronage, 
published in 1675, contains the following remarkable passage, which, as 
an addition of some importance to a history of wood engraving, we are 
glad it has occurred to us to refer to : 
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** such hath been the disuse of this 
age for cutting of Prints in Wood; by 
reason, that those in Copper are more 
beautiful ; that the Art of Carving in that 
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in Copper, it is very well known, that 
there can be no use of them made by 
that Press, which Printeth the Book ; but 
another, through which, by a chargable 


kind is now so lost, as there is little done 
therein, but what would rather blemish 
the Work, than adorn it. And as to Cuts 


expence, every single Escutcheon is to 
pass.’’ 


This “chargable expence,” of printing vignettes, was incurred by Sir 
William Dugdale for his History of Warwickshire, and for his Origines Juri- 
diciales ; but the Baronage, for the reasons above given, is withoutany repre- 
sentations of the arms of the families recorded. Even for his copper-plate 
vignettes, Dugdale chiefly employed a foreigner, Wenceslaus Hollar ; as, 
fifty years after, Tom Hearne, at Oxford, had all his ‘‘ Ectypa” engraved 
on copper, generally by Michael Burghers. In Collins’s Peerage of 1710, 
there are wood-cuts of the arms, but they are as rude as they could have 
been if attempted in Dugdale’s time. In short, the art was “ lost.” During 
the greater part of the last century, it was little practised ; though it still 
had its chain of professors, as we shall see hereafter ; but it never attracted 
much admiration until exhibited in the works of the celebrated Thomas 
Bewick, of Newcastle. By his talents, and those of his pupils, it has been 
gradually advancing in public estimation during the present century ; but 
it has been only during a very recent period that, in point of quantity, and 
general adoption, it has at all recovered its former position, and that only 
in this country and France, not in Germany or Italy. It is stated in the 
volume before us, that, 


‘‘ Within the first thirty years of the 
‘sixteenth century the practice of illustrat- 
ing books with wood-cuts seems to have 
been more general than at any other 
period, scarcely excepting the present; 
for, though within the last eight or ten 
years an immense number of wood-cuts 
have been executed in England and 
France, yet wood-engravings at the time 
referred to were introduced into a greater 


generally practised throughout Europe. 
In modern German and Dutch works, 
wood-engravings are sparingly introduced; 
and in works printed in Switzerland and 
Italy they are still more rarely to be 
found. In the former period the art 
seems to have been very generally prac- 
tised throughout Europe; though to a 
greater extent, and with greater skill, in 
Germany than in any other country.’’ 


yariety of books, and the art was more 


The Penny Magazine, and other popular works of that character, in 
which, with the aid of stereotyping and machine-printing, the works of 
the wood-engraver have been diffused in thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands ; and the more recent illustrated publications, as the Pictorial Bible, 
the Pictorial Shakspeare, the French editions of Gil Blas and Don Quix- 
ote, &c. &c, are the gigantic undertakings which have recalled the days of 
Albert Durer and Holbein, of the Dance of Death, and the Triumphs 
of Maximilian. 

At such atime, a work like the present, at once practical and historical, 
is peculiarly interesting, particularly when it is known that those who 
have hitherto written on the subject, have in practical matters been 
ignorant, and in historical matters inaccurate. The materials of the 
present volume have been collected, and its profuse examples and decora- 
tions engraved, from a pure affection for his art, by Mr. Jackson, one of 
the ablest of its modern professors. For the literary composition of the 
work he has called in the aid of Mr. W. A. Chatto; and to that gentleman, 
we presume, we are to attribute the historical conjectures and opinions ; 
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whilst Mr. Jackson, we presume, has supplied, throughout the work, the 
criticisms upon the several productions submitted to the reader’s atten- 
tion. Their assistance from former works published in this country, has 
been only incidental and occasional : two Frenchmen have written upon 
the subject, both about the middle of the last century, John Michael Pa- 
pillon and P. S. Fournier. 

The subject is introduced by an enumeration and description of the 
various ancient processes, which from their similarity to wood-engraving 
and to printing, seem almost to anticipate the latter important art, and to 
excite our wonder that the multiplication of books, through the agency of 
the press, was not brought into practice at an earlier era. These are the 
uniform inscriptions inpressed upon the Babylonian bricks ; the stamps on 
Roman lamps, tiles, and earthern vessels ; the cauterium or brand ; the 
principle of stencilling practised by the Romans ; and the like manner of 
affixing royal signatures during the middle ages; the stamping of the 
monograms or marks of notaries and merchants, &c. &c. For these mat- 
ters, as they may rather be said to resemble, than to have introduced the 
art of wood-engraving, we shall simply refer to the volume. 

Mr. Chatto has discussed with the consideration and impartiality which 
became him, the extraordinary history related by Papillon in his “ Traité 
de la Gravure en Bois,” respecting the art of wood-engraving having been 
practised by a young knight and his twin sister, named Cunio, at Rome, 
about the year 1285 ; which story has been advocated by an Italian writer 
very appropriately named Zani (for the reason he gave was that it must 
needs be true, being told by a Frenchman, who had no national partiality 
in favour of the Italians), and also by the late Mr. Ottley, who was 
certainly over credulous on works of ancient art, and generally inclined 
to attribute them to too early a date. It is, however, treated with 
contempt by Heineken, Huber, and Bartsch, authors of excellent 
authority on the origin and progress of engraving; and, indeed, seems to 
have originated. together with the highly romantic personal history of the 
twin artists interwoven with it, from the insane invention of Papillon, 
who is known to have been sometimes out of his right mind. 

It is vexatious to the sober and judicious inquirer to be tormented with 
the trouble of removing from his path such rubbish as this; yet he cannot 
entirely pass it by, when it has been not only noticed, but advocated by 
previous writers, who have attained to considerable celebrity and authority. 
In the present instance we thus encounter our own countrymen, Ottley 
and Singer ; the latter of whom, in his ‘“ Researches on the History of 
Playing-Cards,” (a subject, as we shall presently see, intimately connected 
with the origin of wood-engraving), was called on for his sentiments on 
this subject. Itis stated, however, by Mr. Chatto :— 


** That Mr. Singer knows comparative- 
ly nothing of the art of wood-engraving, 
of which he professes to give some ac- 
count in his book, is evident whenever he 
speaks his own sentiments ; whatever he 
has said worth notice on the early history 
of the art, is derived from Brietkopf, 


from whose essays on Playing-Cards, on 
Wood Engraving, and on the invention of 
Printing, three fourths of Mr. Singer’s 
Researches are borrowed without arc- 
knowledgment, The Appendix to the 
Researches, however, appears to be Mr, 
Singer’s own.’’ (p. 34.) 


It seems probable that it was the great demand for playing-cards that 


first introduced the art of block-printing; so that we have some little 
debt of gratitude, even to that ugly fellow, the Knave of Clubs. Our 
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author supposes (p. 54) that the Germans were the first* who practised 


the art of card-making as a trade. 


Kartenmacher, or card-maker, is found 


as an appellation at Augsburg in 1418; and in 1433 occurs Margaret Kar- 


tenmalerin, or card-painter. 


These names, however, prove nothing for 


printing ; and the latter rather opposes it. 


“In the town-books of Nuremberg, 
the term Formschneider,—figure-cutter, 
the name appropriated to engravers on 
wood, first occurs in 1449; and as it is 
found in subsequent years, mentioned in 
the same page with Kartenmaler, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that in 1449, and 
probably earlier, the business of the wood- 
engraver proper, and that of the card- 
maker, were distinct... About the time 
that the term Formschneider first occurs, 
we find Briefmalers mentioned, and at a 
later period Briefdruckers,—card-prin- 


ters; and though there evidently appears 
to have been a distinction between the 
two professions, yet we find that between 
1479 and 1500 the Briefmalers not 
only engraved figures occasionally, but 
also printed books. The Formschneiders 
and the Briefmalers, however, continued 
to form but one guild or fellowship, till 
long after the art of wood-engraving had 
made rapid strides towards perfection, 
under the superintendence of such mas- 
ters as Durer, Burgmair, and Holbein.” 


From Hans Sach’s Book of Trades, first printed at Nurenberg in 1564, 
with cuts designed by Josh. Amman, we have representations of the 


Brief-maler and the Formschneider. 
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‘* The Briefmaler is engaged in colour- 
ing certain figures by means of a stencil, 
that is, acard or thin plate of metal, out 
of which the intended figure is cut. A 
brush charged with colour being drawn 
over the pierced card, the figare is com- 
municated to the paper placed underneath. 
The little shallow vessels, on the top of 





the large box in front, are the saucers 
which contain his colours. 

‘*The Formschneider, or wood-engraver 
proper, is apparently at work on a block 
which he has before him, but the kind of 
tool which he employs is not exactly like 
those used by English wood-engravers of 
the present day. It seems to resemble a 





* Having adopted the story of the Cunio, Mr. Ottley and his fellows of course refer 
the earliest wood-engravings to Italy ; but Mr. Chatto states (p. 69) that ‘* No wood-en- 
gravings executed in Italy are known of a date earlier than those contained in the Medi- 
tationes Johannis in Turre cremata, printed at Rome 1467, and printed, be it observed, 


by a German, Ulric Hahn.” 
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small long-handed dish-knife, while the 
tool of the modern wood-engraver has a 
handle which is rounded at the top in 
order to accommodate it to the palm of 
the hand. The following is a translation 
of Hans Sachs’ German verses descrip- 
tive of this cut.” 
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Iam a wood-engraver good, 

And all designs on blocks of wood, 

I with my graver cut so neat, 

That when they’re printed on a sheet 
Of paper white, you plainly view, 
The very forms the artist drew ; 

His drawing, whether coarse or fine, 
Is truly copied, line for line. 


We now proceed to quote the account of the first application of the art 
of wood-engraving to religious pictures, which is supposed by some authors 
to have been antecedent to the printing of playing-cards, but the present 


writer is of a contrary opinion : 


‘¢ Wood-cuts of sacred subjects appear 
to have been known to the common peo- 
ple of Suabia, and the adjacent districts, 
by the name of Helgen or Helglein, acor- 
ruption of Heiligen, saints ;—a word 
which in course of time they used to sig- 
nify prints—estampes—generally. In 
France the same kind of cuts, probably 
stencil-coloured, were called ‘ dominos,’ 
—the affinity of which name with the 
German Helgen is obvious. The word 
‘domino’ was subsequently used as a name 
for coloured or marbled paper generally, 
and the makers of such paper, as well as 
the engravers and colourers of wood-cuts, 
were called ‘ dominotiers.’”’ 

‘* As might a priori be concluded, sup- 
posing the Germans to have been the first 
who applied wood engraving to card-ma- 
king, the earliest wood-cuts have been 
discovered, and in the greatest abundance, 
in that district where we first hear of the 
business of a card-maker and a wood- 
engraver. From aconvent situated within 
fifty miles of the city of Augsburg, where 
in 1418 the first mention of a Kartenma- 
cher occurs, has been obtained the earliest 
wood-cut known,—the St. Christopher, 
now in the possession of Earl Spencer, 
with the date 1423. That this was the 
first cut of the kind we have no reason to 
‘suppose ; but, though others executed in 
a similar manner are known, to not one of 
them, upon anything ‘like probable 
grounds, can a higher degree of antiquity 
be assigned. From 1423, therefore, as 
from a known epoch, the practice of wood- 
engraving, as applied to pictorial repre- 
sentations, may be dated. 

“The first person who published an 
account of this most interesting wood-cut 
was Heineken, who appears to have in- 
spected a greater number of old wood-cuts 
and block-books than any other person, 
and whose unwearied perseverance in 
searching after, and general accuracy in 
describing such early specimens of the art 
of wood-engraving, are beyond all praise. 
He observed it pasted on the inside of the 
right-hand cover of a manuscript volume 
in the library of the convent of Buxheim, 


near Memmingen in Suabia. The manu- 
script, entitled Laus Vireinis, and 
finished in 1417, was left to the convent 
by Anna, canoness of Buchaw, who was 
living in 1427; but who probably died 
previous to 1435. The reduced copy 
[given in the following page] will afford a 
tolerably correct idea of the composition 
and style of engraving of the original cut, 
which is of a folio size, being eleven and a 
quarter inches high, and eight and one- 
eighth inches wide. 

‘¢ The original affords a specimen of the 
combined talents of the Formschneider 
or wood-engraver, and the Briefmaler or 
card-colourer. The engraved portions, 
such as are here represented, have been 
taken off in dark colouring matter simi- 
lar to printer’s ink, after which the im- 
pression appears to have been coloured 
by means of a stencil. As the back of 
the cut cannot be seen, in consequence of 
its being pasted on the cover of the vo- 
lume, it cannot be ascertained with any 
degree of certainty whether the impression 
has been taken by means of a press, or 
rubbed off from the block by means of a 
burnisher or rubber, in a manner similar 
to that in which wood-engravers of the 
present day take their proofs. This cut is 
much better designed than the generality 
of those which we find in books typogra- 
phically executed from 1462, the date of 
the Bamberg Fables, to 1493, when the 
often-cited Nuremberg Chronicle was 
printed. ...In fact the figure of the saint, 
and that of the youthful Christ whom he 
bears on his shoulders, are, with the ex- 
ception of the extremities, designed in 
such a style, that they would scarcely dis- 
credit Albert Durer himself. To the left 
of the engraving the artist has introduced, 
witlt a noble disregard of perspective, 
what Bewick would have called ‘a bit of 
Nature.’ In the foreground a figure is 
seen driving an ass loaded with a sack 
towards a water-mill; while by a steep 
path a figure, perhaps intended for the 
miller, is seen carrying a full sack from 
the back door of the mill towards a cot- 
tage. To the right is seen a hermit— 
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known by the bell over the entrance to 
his dwelling—holding a large lantern to 
direct St. Christopher as he crosses the 
stream. The two verses at the foot of 
the cut, 

Cristofori faciem die quacunque tueris, 
Illa nempe die morte mala non morieris, 


may be translated as follows : 


Each day that thou the likeness of 
St. Christopher shalt see, 
That day no frightful form of death 
shall make an end of thee. 
They allude to a popular superstition, 
common at that period in all Catholic 
countries, which induced people to believe 
that the day on which they should see a 
figure or image of St. Christopher, they 
should not meet with a violent death, nor 
die without confession. To this popular 
superstition Erasmus alludes in his 
1 


‘ Praise of Folly ;’ and it is not unlikely, 
that to his faith in this article of belief, 
the squire, in Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’ wore 
* A Cristofre on his breast, of silver shene.’ 

The date ‘ Millesimo ccce® xx° tercio’— 
1423—which is seen at the right-hand 
corner, at the foot of the impression, 
most undoubtedly designates the year in 
which the engraving was made. The en- 
graving, though coarse, is yet executed in 
a bold and free manner ; and the folds of 
the drapery are marked in a style which 
would do credit to a proficient. The 
whole subject, though expressed by means 
of few lines, is not executed in the very 
simplest style of the art. In the drape- 
ries a diminution and a thickening of the 
lines, where necessary to the effect, may 
be observed ; and the shades are indicated 
by means of parallel lines both perpen- 
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dicular, oblique, and curved, as may be 
seen in the saint’s robe and mantle. In 
many of the wood-cuts executed between 
1462 and 1500, the figures are expressed, 
and the drapery indicated, by simple 
lines of one undeviating degree of thick- 
ness, without the slightest attempt at 
shading by means of parallel lines run- 
ning in a direction different to those 
marking the folds of the drapery or the 
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outlines of the figure. If mere rudeness 
of design, and simplicity in the mode of 
execution, were to be considered as the 
sole tests of antiquity in wood engravings, 
upwards of a hundred, positively known 
to have been executed between 1470 and 
1500, might be produced as affording in- 
trinsic evidence of their having been 
executed at a period antecedent to the 
date of the St. Christopher.” 





The same volume of the Laus Virginis contains another cut, similarly 
printed and stencilled, of the Annunciation ; and Lord Spencer also pos- 
sesses a third of the same class, representing St. Bridget. Of both of these 
Mr. Jackson has given reduced copies. They are without dates; but we 
may mention here, in further illustration of this part of the subject, that 
Heineken mentions two other Heilgen, preserved in the monasteries of 
St. Blaze in the Black Forest, and at Buxheim, the former representing 
the martyrdom of St. Sebastian, with the date 1437, and the latter 
figures of St. Dorothy and St. Alexius, dated 1443. Inthe Royal library 
at Paris is an ancient wood-cut of St. Bernardin, who is represented on a 
terrace, the pavement of which consists of alternate squares of yellow, 
red, and green. To this is attached the date 1454. 

We now proceed to the next stage in the progress of wood-engraving, 
which was the production of Brock Books. Letters had been sparingly 
introduced in the engravings already described ; but in these block books 
the art of printing with moveable types was in some measure anticipated ; 
that is tosay, the picturesof which they consisted were accompanied by seve- 
ral lines of inscriptions, all laboriously cut out of the wood. They, in fact, 
closely resembled the designs in stained glass which at that period occu- 
pied the windows of churches, and perhaps still more closely the paint- 
ings which were made on the walls both of churches and houses, with 
long histories underneath them; specimens of which have come down 
to modern times in the Painted Chamber of the Palace of Westminster, 
in the cathedrals of Chichester and Salisbury ; in the chapel at Strat- 
ford upon Avon (the paintings of which were published in fac-simile by - 
the late Mr. Fisher) ; and in many parish churches. 


‘¢ The most celebrated Block-books are a similar history of the Virgin, as it is 





the Apocalypsis, seu Historia Sancti Jo- 
hannis ; the Historia Virginis ex Cantico 
Canticorum ; and the Biblia Pauperum. 
The first is a history, pictorial and literal, 
of the life and revelations of St. John the 
Evangelist, derived in part from the tra- 
ditions of the church, but chiefly from 
the book of Revelations. The second is 


supposed to be typified in the Songs of 
Solomon ; and the third consists of sub- 
jects representing some of the most im- 
portant passages in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, with texts either explaining the 
subject, or enforcing the example of duty 
which it may afford.’’ 


These works bear no date, but our author supposes they were produced 


between the years 1430 and 1450. 


He regards the Apocalypsis as the 


earliest, and its designs as belonging to the Byzantine Greek style. 
With respect to that commonly known as the Biblia Pauperum, he has 
made an important correction of preceding writers. 


‘¢Tt is a manual or kind of catechism of 
the Bible,’ says the Rev. T. H. Horne, 
‘* for the use of young persons and of the 
common people, whence it derives its 
name of Biblia Pauperum,—the Bible of 
the Poor, who were thus enabled to ac- 

Gent. Mac. Vout. XII. 


quire, at a comparatively low price, an 
imperfect knowledge of some of the 
events recorded in the Scripture.”  In- 
troduction to the Critical Study of the 
Scriptures, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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It turns out that this is a little anticipation in the history of the diffusion 
of knowledge. Mr. Horne and his predecessors scarcely considered that 
the inscriptions are in Latin, and much contracted ; that the rich of that 
day could seldom read, and none of the common people. In fact, there 
are manuscripts (of earlier date) which bear the same title, and some of 
them exceedingly splendid, and therefore only within the means of the 
rich. But Mr. Chatto has solved this difficulty by a quotation he has 
made from the proemium of the Speculum Salvationis (the work next to 
be noticed) which shows that the persons for whose use that work, and 
no doubt the Fiblia also, was intended, were the Friars Minors, cem- 
monly called the Poor Preachers. The passage is as follows :— 

Predictum prohemium hujus libri de contentis compilavi, 
Et propter pauperes predicatores hoc apponere curavi ; 
Qui si forte nequierunt totum librum sibi comparare, 
Possunt ex ipso prohemio si sciunt predicare. 

The Speculum Humane Salvationis, or “ Mirror of Man’s Salvation,” 
occupies a middle place between the block-books and those produced by 
moveable types ; being partly printed in one way, and partly in the other : 
the cuts having been taken off by means of friction with a rubber or 
burnisher ; and the types ina press. The cut we have selected, however, 
may be considered as a specimen of the block-books, It is one half of 
the first page, which contains two subjects, the Fall of Lucifer, and the 
Creation of Eve. The inscription “ casus luciferi”’ is engraved on the block. 
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The mouth of hell is “extended above measure,” receiving into its jaws 
Lucifer and his rebellious fellows, driven from Heaven by the obedient 
angels, at the sentence of God, who appears in the centre. The ‘* Specu- 
lum” has been the theme of much controversial discussion, from having 
been claimed by the advocates of Laurence Coster, of Harlem, as the 
proof of that person having invented the art of printing with moveable 
types. Mr. Chatto, after reviewing the controversy, states that there is 
no satisfactory proof that Coster was a printer at all, and that this work 
was probably printed in the Low Countries, after the typographic art had 
been introduced into those provinces about 1472. 

Onr authors next proceed to notice a very early set of wood-cuts, 
hitherto undescribed, of which a copy, perhaps unique, was bequeathed to 
the British Museum by Sir George Beaumont. It consists of an alphabet 
of large capital letters, formed of human figures arranged in suitable 
attitudes ; Mr. Jackson has given copies of the K, L, and Z. In the first 
a lover is kneeling to his mistress, presenting to her a ring, and holding a 
scroll, upon which is engraved a heart, “‘ and the words, (says our author) 
which he may be supposed to utter, mon ame.” We here beg to remark 
that the correct reading of the last word will be found to be aves ; and the 
whole of the scroll, including the picture of the heart, was evidently 
intended to be read—mon ceur avez, being a sort of hieroglyphic or rebus, 





like the Italian sonetto figurato copied in p. 473. 
We shall conclude our notices of block-books with the following extract 
relative to some which consisted of text only, without pictures : 


‘The early wood engravers, besides 
books of cuts, executed others consisting 
of text only, of which several portions are 
preserved in public libraries in Germany, 
France, and Holland ; and although it is 
certain that block-books continued to be 
engraved and printed several years after 
the invention of typography, there can be 
little doubt that editions of the grammati- 
cal primer called the ‘ Donatus,’ from the 
name of its supposed compiler, were 
printed from wood-blocks previous to the 
earliest essays of Gutemberg to print with 
moveable types. It is indeed asserted 
that Gutemberg himself engraved on wood 
a ‘Donatus’ before his grand invention 
was perfected. . .. The art of wood-engrav- 
ing, having advanced from a single figure 
with merely a name cut underneath it, to 


the impression of entire pages of text, was 
now to undergo a change. Moveable 
letters formed of metal, and wedged 
together within an iron frame, were to 
supersede the engraved page; and im- 
pressions, instead of being taken by the 
slow and tedious process of friction, were 
now to be obtained by the speedy and 
powerful action of the press. If the art 
of wood-engraving. suffered a temporary 
decline for a few years after the general 
introduction of typography, it was only to 
revive again under the protecting influence 
of the press: by means of which its pro- 
ductions were to be multiplied a hundred 
fold, and, instead of being confined to a 
few towns, were to be disseminated 
throughout every part of Europe.” 


Moveable types came into use at Mentz about 1452, suggested by Gu- 
temberg, and given their real power by Scheffer, who first proposed to 


have them cast, 


“Tn the first book which appeared with 
a date and the printers’ names—the Psal- 
ter printed by Faust and Scheffer, at 
Mentz, in 1457—the large initial letters, 
engraved on wood and printed in red and 
blue ink, are the most beautiful specimens 
of this kind of ornament which the united 
efforts of the wood-engraver and the press- 
man have produced. They have been 


imitated in modern times, but not excelled. 
As they are the first letters, in point of 
time, printed with two colours, so are 
they likely to continue the first in point 
of excellence. ... In consequence of those 
large letters being printed in two colours, 
two blocks would necessarily be required 
for each ; one for that portion of the letter 
which is red, and another for that which 
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is blue. In the body, or shape of the 
largest letter, the B at the beginning of 
the first psalm, the mass of colour is re- 
lieved by certain figures being cut out in 
the block, which appear white in the im- 
pression. On the stem of the letter a dog 
like a greyhound is seen chasing a bird ; 
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and flowers and ears of corn are repre- 
sented on the curved portions. These 
figures being white, or the colour of the 
vellum, give additional brightness to the 
full-bodied red by which they are sur- 
rounded, and materially add to the beauty 
and effect of the whole letter.” 


In p. 219 is mentioned a curious fact connected with the wood-cuts in 
the earliest books printed with type, that they are very inferior to those 
in the previous block-books. This arose from the circumstance of the 
formschneider or engraver withholding his aid from an invention which 
threatened in a great degree to supplant his own craft; and new hands, 
of inferior skill, were in consequence employed. In 1471 the engravers 
of Augsburg opposed the admission of Gunther Zainer to the privileges of 
a burgess, and endeavoured to prevent him from printing in the city; and 
when, through the interference of the Abbot of St. Ulric, he and John 
Schussler obtained permission from the magistracy to follow their trade, 
it was at first on the condition of their having no wood-cuts, and afterwards 
that they should employ only the engravers of Augsburg. It was in this 
city that the practice of introducing woodcuts into printed books was first 
generally adopted (p. 231). In a few years it became general throughout 
Germany. 

In 1467 Ulric Hahn, a German, produced the first book in Italy that 
was embellished in this way. It was printed at Rome, and entitled 
Meditationes Johannis de Turre cremata. Its cuts are engraved in simple 
outline ; and that style long continued ’prevalent in Italy, with occasionally 
a slight indication of shade, by means of short paralle] lines, as shown in 
the following cut from ‘“ Fra Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,” or 
“Contest between Imagination and Love,” printed at Venice, by Aldus, 
in 1499. 
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the text, addresses the God of Love as SYMOI TAYKOZ KAI TIKROX, 


“at once sweet and bitter.” 
KAI. 


‘¢ The simple style in which the cuts in 
the Hypnerotomachia are engraved con- 
tinued to prevail, with certain modifica- 
tions, in Italy for many years after the 
method of cross-hatching became general 
in Germany; and from 1500 to about 
1530 the characteristic of most Italian 
wood-cuts is the simple manner in which 
they are executed compared withthe more 
laboured productions of the German wood 
engraver,’’* 

“* While the German proceeds with con- 
siderable labour to obtain ‘colour,’ or 
shade, by means of cross-hatching, the 
Italian, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, endeavours to obtain his object 


In the cut the word AAAA is substituted for 


by easier means, such as leaving his lines 
thicker in certain parts, and in others 
indicating shade by means of short slant- 
ing parallel lines. In the execution of 
flowered or ornamented initial letters a 
decided difference may frequently be 
noticed between the work of an Italian 
and a German artist. The German mostly, 
with considerable trouble, cuts his flou- 
rishes, figures, and flowers in relief, ac- 
cording to the general practice of wood 
engravers ; the Italian, on the contrary, 
often cuts them, with much greater ease, 
in intaglio; and thus the form of the 
letter, and its ornaments, appear, when 
printed, white upon a black ground.’’ 


Of the style here described the initial M below (from an edition of 


Ovid's Tristia, printed at Venice by J. de Cireto in 1499) forms a speci- 
men ; whilst the German colour and cross-hatching is shown in a head 
from the Nuremberg Chronicle. 





The cuts of the Nuremberg Chronicle, which was first printed in 1493, 
were designed by Michael Wolgemuth, to whom Mr. Ottley assigned the 





* «* At a subsequent period a more elaborate manner of engraving began to prevail 
in Italy, and cross-hatching was almost as generally employed to obtain depth of 
colour and shade as in Germany. The wood-cuts which appear in works printed at 
Venice between 1550 and 1570 are generally as good as most German wood-cuts of 
the same period ; and many of them, more especially those in books printed by the 
Giolitos, are executed with a clearness and delicacy which have seldom been sur- 
passed.”’ 
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material improvement of cross-hatching ; but Mr. Jackson shows (p. 251) 
that the same execution appears in Breydenbach’'s Travels, printed seven 
years earlier at Mentz ; and he states that there is no proof that either 
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Wolgemuth or Albert Durer were more than designers. 


mentioned that 


** Albert Durer is generally, but erro- 
neously, supposed to have been the best 
wood-engraver of his day. Albert Durer 
studied under Wolgemuth as a painter, 


In p. 253 it is 


and not as a wood-engraver; and I con- 
sider it extremely questionable if either 
of them ever engraved a single block.’’ 


Having another specimen in our Plate I. (the Creation of Eve) from 
the Nuremberg Chronicle, we extract the following account of that 


work : 


‘* The Nuremberg Chronicle is a folio, 
compiled by Hartman Schedel, a physi- 
cian of Nuremberg, and printed in that 
city by Anthony Koburger, in 1493. In 
the Colophon it is stated, that the views 
of cities and figures of eminent characters 
were executed under the superintendance 
of Michael Wolgemuth and William Pley- 
denwurff, ‘ mathematical men,’ and 
skilled in the part of painting. The total 
number of impressions contained in the 
work exceeds two thousand, but several 
of the cuts are repeated eight or ten 
times. 

‘‘ The above head, which the owner 
appears to be scratching with so much 
earnestness, first occurs as that of Paris, 
the lover of Helen ; and it is afterwards re- 
peated as that of Thales, Anastatius, Odo- 
fredus, and the poet Dante. Inthe like man- 
ner the economical printer has a stock-head 
for kings and emperors; another for 


popes; a third for bishops ; a fourth for 
saints ; and so on. Severalcutsrepresenting 
what might be supposed to be particular 
events, are in the same manner pressed 
into the general service of the chronicler.* 

‘‘The peculiarity of the cuts in the 
Nuremberg Chronicle is that they gene- 
rally contain more of what engravers 
term ‘colour,’ than any which had pre- 
viously appeared. The cut representing 
the Creation of Eve [see plate I.] is co- 
pied from one of the best, both with re- 
spect to design and engraving. The colour 
results from the closeness of the single 
lines, as in the dark parts of the rock im- 
mediately behind the figure of Eve; fromthe 
introduction of dark lines crossing each 
other, called ‘ cross-hatching,’ as may be 
seen in the drapery of the Divinity ; and 
from the contrast of the shade thus pro- 
duced with the lighter parts of the cut.’’ 


In the days of Albert Durer the ancient school of wood-engraving 


was in its most flourishing state. 


A large portion of attention is 


paid in the volume before us to his works, as they richly deserve. 


‘‘There are about two hundred sub- 
jects engraved on wood, which are marked 
with the initials of Albert Durer’s name ; 
and the greater part of them, though evi- 
dently designed by the hand of a master, 
are engraved in a manner which certainly 
denotes no very great excellence. Of the 
remainder, which are better engraved, it 
would be difficult to point out one which 
displays execution so decidedly superior 
as to enable any person to say positively 
that it must have been cut by Albert 
Durer himself. The earliest engravings 


on wood with Durer’s mark are sixteen ° 


cuts illustrative of the Apocalypse, first 
published in 1498; and between that pe- 
riod and 1528, the year of his death, it 
is likely that nearly all the others were 
executed.” 

‘¢In Durer’s designs on wood we per- 


ceive not only more correct drawing, and 
a greater knowledge of composition, but 
also a much more effective combination 
of light and shade, than are to be found 
in any wood-cuts executed before the 
date of his earliest work, the Apocalypse. 
One of the peculiar advantages of wood 
engraving is the effect with which strong 
shades can be represented ; and of this 
Durer has generally availed himself with 
the greatest skill. On comparing his 
works engraved on wood with all those 
previously executed inthe same manner, we 
shall find thathis figures are not only much 
better drawn and more skilfully grouped, 
but that instead of sticking, in hard out- 
line, against the background, they stand 
out with the natural appearance of rotun- 
dity. The rules of perspective are more 
attentively observed; the backgrounds 





* The like practice, adopted in England, detracts much from the vraisemblance of 
the otherwise very interesting designs in Holinshed’s Chronicle and Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs.—-Rev, 
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better filled ; and a number of subordinate 
objects introduced—such as trees, herbage, 
flowers, animals, and children,—which at 
once give a pleasing variety to the sub- 
ject, and impart to it the stamp of truth. 
Though the figures of many of his designs 
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may not, indeed, be correct in point of 
costume, (for, though he diligently studied 
nature, it was only in her German dress,) 
yet their character and expression are ge- 
nerally appropriate and natural.’’ 


Mr. Jackson has given excellent specimens from Durer's three best 
volumes, the Apocalypse, the History of the Virgin, and Christ’s Passion ; 
but we shall prefer to extract his own portrait (see Plate I.), which was 
‘* perhaps the last drawing that he made on wood.” The size of the 
original is 11% inc high by 10 inc. wide. Some impressions exist on 
comparatively modern paper, showing the block considerably eaten with 
worms. The pair of doors on the shield,—in German Durer or Thurer, is 
a rebus of the great artist’s name. 

The best artists contemporary with Durer, whose talents are per- 
petuated in wood-engravings, are Lucas Cranach, Hans Burgmair, and 
Hans Schaufflein. They were all painters, and probably did no more 
than draw upon the wood the designs which others cut. Burgmair drew a 
large proportion of the designs in the celebrated Triumphs of Maximilian ; 
and Mr. Jackson has very ingeniously distinguished his works from others, 
which are characterised by horses of leaner make, and much inferior 
drawing, particularly about the feet. At Maximilian’s death in 1519, 
scarcely more than half of this magnificent work was accomplished. One 
hundred and thirty-five blocks, which remained in 1796, were in that year 
published for the first time, by Mr. James Edwards the London book- 
seller: the whole series of drawings, amounting to two hundred and 
eighteen, is preserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

A similar but distinct work was executed for Maximilian, by Albert 
Durer ; it is a triumphal car, engraved by Resch on eight separate pieces, 
which, when joined together, form a continuous subject, 7 feet 4 inc. 
long. Durer’s Triumphal Arch, another immense work suggested by the 
same imperial patron of this art, being a ‘ pictorial epitome of the History 
of the German Empire,” represented in no fewer than ninety-two pieces, 
was not quite completed at the artist's death in 1528. 


‘¢ The art of wood-engraving, both as _lishedin that year at Lyons. So admira- 


regards design and execution, appears to 
have attained its highest perfection within 
about ten years of the time of Durer’s 
decease ; for the cuts which, in my opi- 
nion, display the greatest excellence of 
the art, as practised in former times, 
were published in 1538. The cuts to 
which I allude are those of the celebrated 


bly are those cuts executed,—with so 
much feeling and with so perfect a know- 
ledge of the capabilities of the art, that 1 
do not think any wood-engraver of the 
the present time is capable of surpassing 
them. Every line is expressive, and the 


end is always obtained by the simplest 
means.”’ 


Dance of Death, which were first pub- 


For specimens of these cuts we may refer to some which were extracted 
by us from Mr. Douce’s edition of 1833, in the first volume of the 
present series of our Magazine, Feb. 1834. The authors before us give 
their opinion that Mr. Douce had no just foundation for throwing doubt 
upon Holbein’s reputed authorship of the Lyons’ cuts ; and that opinion we 
are willing to receive with all the respect due to their experience ; but 
we confess we do not see the force of the satyrical sneers attempted to be 
cast upon the diligent and discriminating Douce, because at the same time 
he credited the tradition that a Dance of Death in the palace of Whitehall 
was executed by Holbein; and we will add that this portion of their 
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criticisms is not worthy the writer, whether he be Mr. Jackson, or Mr. 
Chatto. 

Having now touched upon English ground, we shall give a few brief 
notes of the little that was formerly done in wood-engraving in this 
country. The first printed book in the English language which contains 
wood-cuts, is the second edition of Caxton’s ‘‘ Game and Playe of Chesse,” 
supposed to have been printed in 1476. ‘There are also wood-cuts in his 
Golden Legend, 1483 ; the Fables of Esop, 1484 ; and in Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales ; of which last Mr. Jackson says,—‘ the cuts may safely 
be considered as the genuine invention and execution of a British artist.” 
The greater part of the cuts found in books printed by Caxton and De 
Worde, may be supposed to have come from abroad ; but, whether so or 
not, they are generally coarse. Abundant specimens of these are scattered 
through the works of Dr. Dibdin. 

While Holbein was resident in this country, he made some designs for 
wood-cuts, but not many,—perhaps, as conjectured by Mr. Jackson, from 
there being no engravers here capable of cutting them. The illustrations 
of Cranmer’s Catechism, printed in 1548, have been ascribed to him, but 
only two contain his mark, and the rest bear little resemblance to his 
usual style. 

Coverdale’s translation of the Bible, folio, 1535, 


‘*contains a number of wood-cuts all and the action of Cain, sufficiently indi- 
rather coarsely engraved, though some of cate that the original designer understood 
them are designed with such spirit, as to the human figure well, and could draw it 
be not unworthy of Holbein himself. In with great force in a position which it is 
Cain killing Abel, the attitude of Abel, most difficult to represent. 
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Of the best English engravers of Queen Elizabeth's time the initials 
only are known as I. B., I. C., I. D., and H. (see pp. 507—509). It is 
conjectured that the famous printer, John Day, may himself have been 
[. D. as he has recorded that he cut some Saxon characters. The print 
of “The Good Hows-holder ” in p. 518 (dated 1607) is an excellent 
work, but its engraver is unknown. The cuts of the Great Seals, &c. in 
Speed's Chronicle, are believed to have been engraved by Christopher 
Switzer the elder. 

9 
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*« Though several English wood-engrav- 
ings of the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I. have evidently been executed by pro- 
fessed wood-engravers, yet a great propor- 
tion of those contained in English books 
and pamphlets printed in this country 
during the seventeenth century appear to 
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have been the work of persons who had 
not learnt and did not regularly practise 
the art. Such cuts, evidently executed 
on the spur of the moment, are of frequent 
occurrence in tracts and pamphlets pub- 
lished during the war between Charles 
and the Parliament.”’ 


An edition of Ptolemy's Chronology, printed at Ulm, 1482, by Leonard 


Holl, furnishes the first example of Maps engraved on wood. 


The idea 


of this work “ was most likely suggested by an edition of the same work, 
printed at Rome in 1478, by Arnold Bukinck,” in which the maps are 
printed from plates of copper, the names of places being stamped with a 


punch :— 


‘“*In the execution of the maps, the 
copper-plate engraver possesses a decide 
advantage over the engraver on wood, 
owing to the greater facility and clearness 
with which letters can be cut in copper 
than on wood. Inthe engraving of letters 
on copper, the artist cuts the form of the 
letter into the plate, the character being 
thus in infaglio; while in engraviag on a 
block, the wood surrounding has to be cut 
away, and the letter left in relief. On 
copper, using only the graver,—for etch- 
ing was not known in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as many letters might be cut in one 
day as could be cut on wood in three. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantage under 
which the ancient wood-engravers laboured 
in the execution of maps, they for many 
years contended with the copper-plate 
printers for a share of this branch of 
business; and the printers, at whose 
presses maps engraved on wood only could 
be printed, were well inclined to support 
the wood-engravers. In a folio edition of 
Ptolemy, printed at Venice in 1511, by 
Jacobus Pentius de Leucho, the outlines 
of the maps, with the indications of the 
mountains and rivers, are cut on wood, 
and the names of the places are printed in 
type, of different sizes, and with red and 
black ink. For instance, in the map of 
Britain,—which is more correct than any 
which had previously appeared, — the 
word ‘ ALBION’ is printed in large capi- 
tals, and the word ‘GApIN1r’ in small capi- 
tals, and both with red ink. The words 
‘ Curia’ and ‘ Bremenium’ are printed in 
small Roman characters, and with black 
ink. The names of the rivers are also in 
small Roman, and in black ink. Such of 
those maps as contain many names, are 
almost full of type... In the last map,—of 
Loraine,—in an edition of Ptolemy, in 
folio, printed at Strasburg in 1513, by 
John Schott, the attempt to print in 
colours, in the manner of chiaro-scuro 
wood engravings, is carried yet further. 
The hills and woods are printed green; 
the indications of towns and cities, and 
the names of the most considerable 
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places are red, while the names of 
the smaller places are black. For 
this map, executed in three colours, 
there would be required two wood en- 
gravings and two forms of type, each of 
which would have to be separately printed. 
The arms which form a border to the map 
are printed in their proper heraldic colours. 
The only other specimen of armorial bear- 
ings printed in colours from wood-blocks, 
that I am aware of, is Earl Spencer's 
arms in the first part of Savage’s Hints on 
Decorative Printing, which was published 
in 1818, upwards of three hundred years 
after the first essay. 

‘* Ata later period anew method was 
adopted, by which the wood-engraver was 
spared the trouble of cutting the letters, 
while the printer was enabled to obtain a 
perfect copy of each map by a single im- 
pression. The mode in which this was 
effected was as follows. The indications 
of mountains, rivers, cities, ani villages 
were engraved on the wood as before,"and 
blank spaces were left for the names. 
Those spaces were afterwards cut out by 
means ofa chisel or drill, piercing quite 
through the block ; and the names of the 
places being inserted in type, the whole 
constituted only one ‘form,’ from which 
an impression both of the cut and the 
letters could be obtained by its being 
passed once through the press. Sebastian 
Munster’s Cosmography, folio, printed at 
Basle in 1554, by Henry Petri, affords 
several examples of maps executed in this 
manner. This may be considered as one 
of the last efforts of the old wood-engravers 
and printers to secure to themselves a 
share of the business of map-engraving. 
Their endeavours, however, were unavail- 
ing, for within twenty years of that date, 
this branch of art was almost exclusively 
in the handsof the copper-plate engravers. 
From the date of the maps of Ortelius, 
Antwerp, 1570, engraved on copper by 
ZEgidius Diest, maps engraved on wood 
are rarely to be seen. The practice of 
engraving the outlines and rivers on wood 
and then piercing the block and inserting 
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the names of the places in type has, how- 
ever, lately been revived ; and where pub- 
lishers are obliged either to print maps 
with the type or to give none at all, this 
mode may answer very well, moreespecially 
when the object is to give the relative 
position of a few of the principal places, 
rather than a crowded list of names. Most 
of the larger maps in the Penny Cyclo- 
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gedia are executed in this manner. ‘ The 
holes in the blocks are pierced with the 
greatest rapidity by gouges of different 
sizes acting vertically, and put in motion 
by machinery, contrived by Mr. Edward 
Cowper, to whose great mechanical skill 
the art of steam-printing chiefly owes its 
perfection.”’ 


Early in the sixteenth century, a process of chiaroscuro engraving 


began to be practised with wooden blocks, which has been noticed by 
most of the authors on engraving. Vasari and other Italian writers have 
claimed it as an invention of their country ; but, like other branches of 
the art, it had its origin in Germany, where it was practised by Cranach, 


Griin, and Burgmair. 


‘¢ Chiaroscuros are executed by means 
of two or more blocks, in imitation of a 
drawing in sepia, India ink, or any other 
colour of two or more shades. The older 
chiaro-scuros are seldom executed with 
more than three blocks; on the first of 


and the stronger shades were engraved 
and printed in the usual manner; from 
the second the lighter shades were com- 
municated ; and from the third a general 
tint was printed over the impressions of 
the other two.’’ 


which the general outline of the subject 


This art has been practised in this country only at intervals. ‘Twelve 


chiaroscuros, chiefly from Italian masters, were published by Edward 
Kirkall, between 1722 and 1724; twenty-seven others of a large size 
between 1738 and 1742, by Mr. John Baptist Jackson, then resident at Ve- 
nice ; who afterwards published in 1754, ‘‘ An Essay on the Invention of 


Engraving and Printing in chiaroscuro,” from which we learn that he was 
then desirous to direct the art to the manufacture of paper hangings, in which 
he was engaged at Battersea. Some prints were executed about 1783, by 
Mr. John Skippe, an amateur; and others are in Savage’s Hints on Deco- 
rative Printing, 2 parts, 1819—1823. Latterly a good many prints of 
this kind, and in various colours, have been printed by Mr. George 
Baxter of Charter-house Square; some of whose earliest attempts are in 
the History of Sussex, printed by his father at Lewes, in 1835, and his 
best in the Pictorial Album, published by Chapman and Hall, 1837. 

(p. 712. 

Pr. night's Patent Illuminated Maps, of which a specimen is given 
in the present volume, are also produced in a similar way. It remains 
to be proved whether coloured prints of this kind, will be best produced 
by wooden blocks or by coloured lithography ; for the latter process is 
already extensively practised on the continent, and has been introduced 


with great success into some recent works by Messrs. Hullmandell. 
The process called Dotting, a more early variety of the art of wood- 


engraving, is thus described : 


“* Towards the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, a practice was introduced by the 
German wood-engravers of dotting the 
dark parts of their subjects with white, 
more especially in cuts where the figures 
were intended to appear light upon a dark 
ground; and about the beginning of the 
sixteenth, this mode of ‘ killing the black,’ 
as it is technically termed, was very gene- 
rally prevalent among the French wood- 
engravers, who, as well as the Germans 


and Dutch, continued to practise it till 
about 1520, when it was almost wholly 
superseded by cross-hatching ; a mode of 
producing shade which has been much 
practised by the German engravers who 
worked from the drawings of Durer, 
Cranach, and Burgmair, and which about 
that time seems to have been generally 
adopted in all countries where the art had 
made any progress.’’ 
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We have now reviewed the principal features of foreign wood-engraving ; 
and must shortly conclude with a very brief outline of its progress in this 


country. 


‘* Although wood-engraving had fallen 
into almost utter neglect by the end of 
the seventeenth century, and continued in 
a languishing state for many years after- 
ward, yet the art was never lost, as many 
persons have supposed ; for both in Eng- 
land and in France a regular succession of 


to the time of Thomas Bewick. The cuts 
which appear in books printed in Ger- 
many, Holland, and Italy, during the 
same period, though of very inferior ex- 
ecution, sufficiently prove that the art 
continued to be practised in those coun- 
tries.”’ 


wood-engravers can be traced from 1700, 


An octavo volume entitled Howel’s Medulla Historiz Anglicane, 
printed in London in 1712, contains more than sixty wood-cuts, ‘‘ executed 
in a manner which sufficiently indicates that the engraver must either have 
been self taught, or had been a pupil of a master who did not understand 
the art.” They are engraved in the manner of copper-plates, and are sup- 
posed to have been the work of Edward Kirkall, who engraved the copper- 
plate frontispiece to the volume. Kirkall is known to have been an artist 
employed for the head-pieces and ornaments, which at this period became 
common, particularly those in Maittaire’s Classics. Of this style of 
ornament we are able to supply a specimen. 








A person nawed Lister was a moderately good wood-engraver in the 
middle of the last century, as is shown by his cuts in the Oxford Sausage, 
&e. and “‘ about the same time S. Watts also engraved, in a bold and free 
style, several small circular portraits of painters.” We presume these 
are the same which were introduced into Rogers's ‘‘ Collection of Prints 
in Imitation of Drawings,” fol. 1778 ; and, if we rightly remember, some 
of the larger prints of that work, which our authors do not appear to have 
seen, were taken from wood-blocks. 

Next in succession is T’, Hodgson, an artist employed for Sir John Haw- 
kins’s History of Music published in 1776, “in which there are four 
wood-cuts,” and we rather think many more of musical instruments, &c. 
and for whom Bewick worked on his visit to London in that very year. 

We are now arrived at the man of genius “‘ whose productions recalled 
public attention to the neglected art of wood-engraving.” Thomas Be- 
wick was born at Cherryburn, about twelve miles from Newcastle in 1753, 
and educated at Ovingham, on the opposite bank of the Tyne. He had 
an eye alive to rural beauties, and reminiscences of the haunts of his youth 
abound in his tail-pieces, &c. He was apprenticed to Mr. Ralph Beileby 
of Newcastle, an engraver, not on wood, but in all the branches incident 
to a country practice, whether card-plates, silver plate, or seals, or what- 
ever else of the kind might be required. Bewick’s attention was first 
directed to wood by the diagrams required for the Treatise on Mensuration, 
written by Dr. Charles Hutton, then a schoolmaster in Newcastle. This 
was commenced in 1768, and completed in 1770. Shortly after the ex- 
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piration of his apprenticeship he seems to have formed the resolution of 
applying himself exclusively to wood-engraving ; and in 1775 he received: 
apremium for the Society of Arts for his cut of the Huntsman and Old 
Hound. 

In the autumn of the following year he came to London, where he found. 
employment with T. Hodgson, a printer in Clerkenwell, and already 
mentioned as a wood-engraver. Some of his cuts appeared in “‘ A curious 
Hieroglyphick Bible,” printed by this person. He did not, however, like 
London, and after only a twelve-months’ stay he returned to Newcastle, 
and entered into partnership with his former master, Mr. Ralph Beilby, 
after which period he engraved a few works in copper (of which a list is 
given in p. 568), but always preferred employment on his own favourite 
material. Mr. Saint, a bookseller at Newcastle, aided his views, by under- 
taking an edition of Gay's Fables, which appeared in 1779; in this work 
the cut of the Old Hound already mentioned was first published ; Mr. 
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Jackson has given a fac-simile of it in p. 564. 


The success of the volume 


led to another published five years after, under the title of “ Select Fables.” 


‘« He evidently improved as his talents 
were exercised ; for the cuts in the Select 
Fables, 1784, are generally much superior 
to those in Gay’s Fables, 1779; the ani- 
mals are better drawn and engraved; the 
sketches of landscape in the back-grounds 
are more natural; and the engraving of 
the foliage of the trees and bushesis, not 
unfrequently, scarce inferior to that of 
his later productions. Such an attention 
to nature in this respect is not to be found 
in any wood-cuts of an earlier date. In 
the best cuts of the time of Durer and 
Holbein, the foliage is generally neglected ; 
the artists of that period merely give 
general forms of trees, without ever at- 
tending to that which contributes so much 


to theirbeauty. The merit of introducing 
this great improvement in wood-engrav- 
ing, and of depicting quadrupeds and birds 
in their natural forms, and with their 
characteristic expression, is- undoubtedly 
due to Bewick. Though he was not the 
discoverer of the ‘long-lost art’ of wood- 
engraving, he certainly was the first who 
applied it with success to the delineation of 
animals, and to the natural representation 
of landscape and wood-land scenery. He 
found for himself a path which no previous 
wood engraver had trodden, and in which 
none of his successors have gone beyond 
him. For several of the cuts in the Select 
Fables, Bewick was paid only nine shilings 
each.” 


With respect to his mode of workmanship, Mr. Jackson adds, that his 
“ Chillingham Bull ” contains almost the only instance of cross-hatching 
throughout his work :— 


*< From the commencement of his ca- 
reer as a wood-engraver, he seems to have 
adopted a much more simple method of 
obtaining colour. He very justly con- 
sidered, that, as impressions of wood-cuts 
are printed from lines engraved in relief, 
the unengraved surface of the block already 
represented the darkest colour that could 
be produced ; and consequently, instead 
of labouring to get colour in the same 
manner as the old wood engravers, he 


In 1785, he began the cuts for his 


‘¢ The descriptions were written by his 
partner, Mr. Beilby, and the cuts were all 
drawn and engraved by himself. The 
comparative excellence of those cuts, 
which, for the correct delineation of the 
animals, and the natural character of the 


In 1791 he undertook his well-known History of British Birds. 


commenced upon colour or black, and 
proceeded from dark to light by means of 
lines cut in intaglio, and appearing white 
when in the impression, until his subject 
was completed. This great simplification 
of the old process was the result of his 
having to engrave his own drawings ; for 
in drawing his subject on the wood he 
avoided all combinations of lines which to 
the designer are easy, but to the engraver 
difficult.’’ 


“ General History of Quadrupeds :” 


incidents, and the back-grounds, are 
greatly superior to anything of the kind 
that had previously appeared, insured a 
rapid sale of the work. A second edition 
was publishedin 1791, and a third in 1792.” 


The 


first volume appeared in 1797, and the second in 1804; for the latter he 
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himself wrote the descriptions, having dissolved his partnership with 


Beilby. 


‘*The publication of this volume 
formed the key-stone of Bewick’s fame 
as a designer and engraver on wood ; for, 
though the cuts are not superior to those 
of the first, they are not excelled, nor in- 
deed equalled, by any that he afterwards 
executed.’’ 

‘* Nothing of the same kind that wood- 
engraving has produced since the time of 
Bewick can for a moment bear a compa- 
rison with these cuts. They are not to 
be equalled till a designer and engraver 
shall arise possessed of Bewick’s know- 
ledge of nature, and endowed with his 
happy talent of expressing it. Bewick 
has in this respect effected more by him- 
self than has been produced by one 
of our best wood-engravers * when 
working from drawings made by a profes- 
sional designer, but who knows nothing of 
birds, of their habits, or the places 
which they frequent; and has not the 
slightest feeling for natural incident or 
picturesque beauty. * * 

‘« Bewick’s style of engraving, as dis 
played in the Birds, is exclusively his 


own. He adopts no conventional mode 
of representing texture, or producing an 
effect, but skilfully avails himself of 
the most simple and effective means 
which his art affords of faithfully and 
cient representing his subject. * 

* The copy of his cut of the 
Partridge (see Plate II.) though not 
equal to the original, will to a certain 
extent serve to exemplify his prac- 
tice. Every line that is to be perceived 
in this bird is the best that could 
have been devised to express the en- 
graver’s perfect idea of his subject. The 
soft downy plumage of the breast is re- 
presented by delicate black lines, crossed 
horizontally by white ones, and, in order 
that they may appear comparatively light 
in the impression, the block has in this 
part been lowered. The texture of the 
skin of the legs, and the marks of the 
toes, are expressed with the greatest ac- 
curacy; and the varied tints of the plu- 
mage of the rump, back, wings, and head, 
are indicated with no less fidelity.” 


The tail-pieces which adorn Bewick’s works, are, like the principal 


cuts, distinguished by their truth to nature, as well as by their humour and 
ingenuity, often conveying a moral, and preaching a sermon in a vignette. 
We have selected (in Plate III.) the Winter Scene, in which “ some 
boys have made a large snow man, which excites the special wonder- 
ment of a horse; and Bewick, to give the subject a moral application, 
has added ‘ Esto perpetua!’ at the foot of the great work of the little 
men. 

The memoir of Bewick, given in this volume, is minute and interesting ; 
it corrects a variety of errors in former biographies,t and furnishes full par- 
ticalars of all his works, and those of his pupils. It is proved that both 
in the drawing and the engraving of his tail-pieces he received very consi- 
derable assistance from his pupils, more especially from Robert Johnson 
as a draftsman, and Luke Clennell as an engraver. Johnson, though he 
never engraved on wood, excelled much in the human figure; he died 
young in 1796. The other more eminent pupils are—Charlton Nesbit, 
we who i is justly entitled to be ranked with the best wood-engravers of his 
time,’ and is still living; Luke Clennell, afterwards distinguished as 
a ay and also still living, but insane ; William Harvey, who, having 
practised as an excellent wood-engraver until 1824, (and formed, we may 
add, a lasting monument to his skill, in his large cut of the Death of 
Dentatus), “ has since exclusively devoted himself to designing for copper - 





* Mr. Branston actually attempted to excel Bewick’s Birds, and failed. His Sand~ 
piper is given as a specimen in p. 630. 

T ltis probably not generally known, that the memoir of Bewick which appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1829, was written by his friend Mr. William Bulmer, 
the printer, of London. The portrait which accompanies it was engraved by Mr, 
Kidd of Newcastle, from a likeness taken by Miss Kirkley in 1798. Epyt. 
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plate and wood engravers ; ” and to these (as we perceive merely from a 
note in p. 599), is to be added the name of John Jackson, the author of 
this work, and by no means the last in point of merit. 

In the “‘ London School’’ there was no rival to Bewick before the late 
Robert Branston. His predecessor was James Lee, who died in 1804. 
The best specimen of Branston’s talents is a large cut of the Cave of 
Despair, in Savage’s Hints on Decorative Printing. Mr. John Thomp- 
son, a pupil of Branston, is in p. 632 styled ‘ the best English wood- 
engraver of the present day;” and in the following page is a list of 
his most distinguished contemporaries ; but for these particulars, as well 
as the store of useful information contained in the last chapter, entitled 
“The Practice of Wood Engraving,” we must refer to the volume 
itself; and must now close our observations, after first directing 
the reader's attention to the two beautiful cuts in Plates IJ. and 
III. which are given in the work as examples of cross-hatching, and 
of the advantage of lowering the edges of a vignette, but which we have 
selected as pleasing examples of the abilities of Mr. Jackson. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE, 
(Continued from Vol. XI. p. 579.) 


1816. Jan. 16.—In the evening went to the theatre with Mrs. 
Fonnereau’s order, to see Master Betty in Norval. Perfect in stage de- 
portment and histrionic trick ; but affected, elaborate, and with a 
miserably whining declamation—not one trait of genuine genius. ‘I'he 
dying scene the best. 

Jan. 20.—Read Wrazall’s Memoirs. His serious reprehension of Dr. 
Johnson for mistaking an Earl of Dorset for a Duke, and a second Earl of 
Middlesex for a third, is very ludicrous. ‘The mode in which he urges his 
scandal, first broadly stating, then combating, qualifying and disclaiming, 
and then resuming, after a pause, and confirming and aggravating the 
charge, is highly curious; as well as the slyness with which, on minor 
occasions, he drops, to appearance inadvertently, an oblique but mis- 
chievous insinuation : in filthy anecdotes he manifestly luxuriates. His 
portrait of Lord G. Gordon corresponds with what I observed of him 
when brought up to the Court of King’s Bench, in the character of a 
Jewish Rabbi. He was unquestionably mad. Notwithstanding all that 
Wraxall asserts, I have been assured, from the highest authority, that 
Junius’s description of religion at St. James's was perfectly just. That 
the King was scrupulous in ceremonials—but nothing more. Wraxall 
insinuates that Lord North was really brother to the King! The portraits 
Wraxall gives of the members of Lord North’s Cabinet are well delineated. 
He observes of Dunning, that the advocate appeared in the debater. Glad 
to find, if it be true, which | much doubt, that Hurd proposed Lowth to 
fill the metropolitan see in 1783. 

Feb. 7.—Went to the theatre to hear Incledon, his last appearance— 
old and broken—his voice shattered and his bad style in full force. Sang 
the Quaker's song “ Verily ah!” —well. Said, on being encored, that it 
was the best song he sung, and he would sing it with any man in England. 
“« The Storm,” always extravagant, was montrous. His surprising falsetto, 
{which once reached to C in altissimo) always distinct from his natural 
voice, now become a scream, lisping throughout and inarticulate. Incledon, 
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after this melancholy display of his broken powers, took solemn leave in 
going to America, in consequence of the ill-usage (he said) he had ex- 
perienced in this country. 

Feb. 18.—Finished joyfully Wraxall’s Memoirs. His views of our 
political affairs are so warped by personal and party prejudice, sustained by 
the inveterate practice of base, covert, calumnious insinuations, that it is 
quite a relief to the mind to banish him one’s society. He would have 
been pleased with an anecdote that I could have told him, that Fox so- 
licited and obtained an interview with Lord Chedworth, for the purpose of 
removing his lordship’s objections to the East India Bill—but failed to 
convince him. 

Feb. 20. — Went to the Coffee House. L. proposed rebuilding 
the Temple of Jerusalem as an experimentum crucis: believers ought 
not to object. Mr. Berners mentioned that his mother at Wolverston 
possessed a fine miniature of Cromwell by Cooper, given by Cromwell to 
Ireton, from whom it descended lineally to his mother; and likewise a 
lock to Cromwell's study door, most cunningly constructed by a man at 
Wooton Basset. 

March 23.—Read Life of James the Second, composed from his own 
memoirs, published by S. Clarke. The account of the Battle of Edgehill 
' is very minute and interesting, and I have no doubt correct. It is affirmed 
that if the King had, immediately after the battle, marched to London, as 
Prince Rupert advised, the rebellion would have been extinguished ; but that 
his own councillors opposed the proposition, lest his Majesty should return 
by conquest. Cromwell, he says, was the only person so ceremonious as to 
kneel on kissing the duke’s hand, on his being surrendered into the hands 
of the Parliament. James's account of his campaign with the French 
King's army, under Turenne, against that of the faction under the Prince of 
Conde, is written in a most lively and interesting style—quite con amore, 
and imparts a vivid colour of the mode of warfare in those days. The 
courtesy observed by the leaders on both sides forms a very remarkable 
feature in these civil campaigns ; and it is impossible not to be impressed 
with a very high idea of Turenne’s promptitade, alacrity, sagacity, and 
decision. 

March 25.—Laughed at Miss Pearson’s account of M. A. Taylor's meet- 
ing Sheridan in the Park, and remonstrating at Sheridan's freedom of 
speech respecting the Prince.—“ I love the Prince,” said he, ‘‘ above all 
human creatures. The first question [ ask myself in the morning are—Is 
the Prince well? is Frances well? am I well ?—then all is well.” 

March 26.—Dined at Christ Church. Mr. R— affirmed that his sister, 
when single, went to a fortune-teller in town—Mrs. Mullins—who pre- 
dicted that she should lose one of a pair of favourite doves—that she should 
be supplied with another by a gentleman she should marry afterwards, 
and that she should die in childbed of her third child. The dove was 
lost ; and supplied in the way predicted. She married the donor—had 
two children—but recollecting the prophecy, and apparently overpowered 
by its influence, sunk, after being safely delivered of the third. 

March 28.—James's jealousy of Monmouth is perpetually apparent. 
He represents him as the son of a gentlewoman in Wales, of the name of 
Walters, who came up to town to make a market of her person, who had 
been bought for fifty broad pieces by Algernon Sidney, then a colonel in 
Cromwell's army of saints. She afterwards fell into keeping with his 
brother, Col. Rob. Sidney—from whom she was taken by Charles the 
Second, and abandoned afterwards by him ; went to Paris, and died there. 
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He insinuates that Monmouth was Robert Sidney’s son, and not the King's ; 
as was apparent from his stature and countenance, and in particular, a 
wart in his face. 

March 31.—Scurrilous attack on me this morning in the Suffolk 
Chronicle, apparently by . Mr. Pearson and Mr. King called on me 
respecting it : both treated my apprehensions as utterly groundless. Strong 
expression from Mr. King at parting— That if anything would tempt 
him to commit suicide—it would be the forfeiture of my esteem.’ I then 
began, at their recommendation, a bantering reply. James the Second 
imputes the origin of his conversion to the Catholic church, to a tract 
against it, which a bishop of the church of England had written, and put 
into his hands: and he mentions the “ Preface to Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, as one of the compositions which confirmed his conviction.” He 
solemnly states, and perhaps believed it at the time, that though he wished 
all men like himself as to religion, yet he held it unlawful to force any 
man, much less a whole kingdom, to embrace it. Churchill seems to have 
been his most confidential emissary latterly. ‘The Duke of York's unbend- 
ing bigotry, his lofty notions of the regal prerogative, and his ambition of 
popularity, are striking features in this work. How formidable does the 
House of Commons, yet unsubdued by corruption, appear. 

April 5.—Dr. Kilderbee said in conversation, that Smith (i. e. the 
actor, called Gentleman Smith) considered Kean as approaching more to 
Garrick than any actor he had seen since his time. 

April 6.—King James states, that in his first speech to the Council, 
it should have been given,—‘‘ That he would never endeavour to alter the 
established religion ;”’ not, “that he would endeavour to preserve it ;” 
bat that Finch took it down otherwise: that the difference escaped him at 
the moment, and that he was obliged to follow it up in his declarations 
and speeches afterwards. He calls the Prince of Orange, on the occa- 
sion of Monmouth’s invasion, with great bitterness, ‘‘ That ambitious 
Prince, exempt from the tyranny of honour and conscience ; " and Mon- 
mouth himself, “that poor abandoned wretch!" He represents him as 
most abject in supplicating for mercy in his unseasonable interview with 
the King. He affirms particularly, that on his execution the Duke was 
attended by no divine whatever !* 

April 12.—James, in the affairs of Magdalen College, Oxford, asserts, 
that the Fellows, after formally petitioning that the King would leave the 
election to themselves, or recommend some proper person, proc®eded 
to election before that petition could possibly be answered. James fully 
confesses his imprudence, and sets forth his own infatuated conduct in the 
clearest light. I am inclined to regard him on the whole as a well- 
disposed man. He calls my relative, Sancroft, a man, though easily mis- 
guided, of a sincere character. Sancroft had said he could live upon 
60/. a year. “‘ He was reduced,” said the King, “soon after to retire, 
and live upon an estate of his own of not much greater value.” L— 
mentioned, that old Dr.Coyte, stumbling by his own door, and Hazell 
asking him, why he did not mend his pavement, he exclaimed, —“ Paveat 
qui pavet,” a most felicitous reply ! 





* This was not the case. ‘‘ The late Duke of Monmouth came from the Tower to 
the scaffold attended by (Turner) Bishop of Ely, (Ken) Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Dr. Tennison, and Dr. Hooper, which four the King was graciously pleased to send 
him as his assistants to prepare him for death.” See An Account of what passed at 
p Execution of the late Duke of Monmouth, in Bowles’s Life of Ken, ii. 116.— 
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COEVAL AUTHENTICITY OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I BEG to address to you a few ob- 
servations on Mr. Botton Corney’s 
letter, inserted in your Number for 
June, commenting on the Review of 
his ‘‘ Researches and Conjectures on 
the Bayeux Tapestry,”’ which has ap- 
peared in your pages. 

I shall briefly advert to those points 
of the Review to which he has con- 
sidered it necessary to reply. In con- 
tradistinction to his assertion, that 
propriety of costume in works of the 
middle age was not always indicative 
of the antiquity of a monument, I 
ventured, relying on accepted facts 
and the known practice of the times 
in question, to reverse the proposition 
and invited him to shew the excep- 
tion tothe rule. For this confidence, 
or boldness, as he is pleased to term 
it, in the evidence of experience, he 
endeavours to hold me up to the cen- 
sure of your readers, and asserts that 
1 have violated an important canon of 
criticism, which I render from the 
French version, in which it is pro- 
pounded, ‘‘ that one ought to be very 
reserved in general affirmations.’’ Now 
I take this to be a very puerile and erro- 
neous direction, where general affirma- 
tions are drawn from mattersof fact and 
acknowledged experience. Why, Mr. 
Urban, a man could not write a gram- 
mar, or construct any theoretical 
treatise, without having recourse to 
general rules. Exceptions may in some 
cases be adduced; but I take it they 
can never so weigh against the force 
of the rule as to neutralise and over- 
throw it; for in that case it could be 
no genuine rule. Mr. Corney, in the 
additions to his letter, inserted in your 
last number, makes a shew of produc- 
ing some exceptions ; but it is rather 
unfortunate that they have little or 
nothing to do with the question of 
propriety of Costume ; they refer to the 
doubts existing of the age of certain 
manuscripts, wherein the period of the 
hand-writing is not very readily deter- 
minable, and to the illuminations of 
a Benedictional,* representing saints 


clothed in the Greek style of drapery, 
offering no indications to fix a precise 
period, although an approximation 
might not be difficult. More weak and 
inapplicable instances could hardly be 
adduced in an attempt to subvert the 
antiquity of the Bayeux Tapestry, or 
to tarnish that bright chain of internal 
evidence, by which it is supported. 
My opponent’s objections are illogical, 
for the less decided internal evidence 
of certain ancient Manuscripts, can 
form no imputation against the more 
decided internal evidence of the Tapes- 
try. Mr. Corney praises the late la- 
mented Mr. Charles Stothard for more 
caution than I have used, as Mr. Stoth- 
ard qualifies the same identical rule 
which I have employed by an excep- 
tion, in the following terms : 


‘‘Tt was the invariable practice with 
artists in every country, excepting Italy, 
during the middle ages, whatever the sub- 
ject they took in hand, to represent it 
according to the manners and customs of 
their own time.” 


Now it happens that I can tell Mr. 
Corney what the exception really was 
to which Mr. Stothard has alluded, 
and of which he may take the full be- 
nefit, if he can apply it to his doubts 
and ‘‘ new conjectures” relative to the 
Bayeux Tapestry. The exception re- 
fers to certain sepulchral monuments 
in Italy, wherein the Greek or rather 
the Roman style is mingled with the 
Gothic. Some examples are shewn 
by Mr. Smirke in a recent volume of 
the Archeologia. 

Mr. Corney says, my favourite 
mode is to reverse his propositions; 
certainly I have felt no inclination to 
reverse those which were not fairly 
in my opinion reversible, namely, his 
objection to appropriate costume as a 
test of the age of a monument, and to 
the antiquity of the characters, forming 
the legend of the Tapestry ; but what 
shall be said of my opponent’s usual 
tact, when, finding the internal evi- 
dence of an ancient monument mili- 
tate against his own theory, he at 





* Both as a veteran judicious antiquary and a gentleman, I respect Mr. Gage Rokewode; 
but in editing the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, he little thought he was assisting Mr. 
Corney in his new conjectures on the Tapestry, until quoted even from the remotest 
and most disconnected point for support. 

Gent, Mac. Vou, XII. 


S 
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once suggests the monument itself to 
be the work, I may fairly say fabrica- 
tion, of a later age! Thus, when I 
point out that the letters on the tomb 
of Queen Matilda, at Caen, strongly 
resemble those on the Bayeux Ta- 
pestry, both in their form and mono- 
grammatic combinations, he declares 
the inscribed slab to be of doubtful 
antiquity, and hints that it may be of 
no earlier date than the J6th century ; 
thus assailing, (can I suppose for the 
temporary support of argument ?) the 
authority of a Gough and a Stothard 
and of all the tourists in Normandy 
of the present age. If the tomb of 
Queen Matilda at Caen be a fabrication, 
then, Mr. Urban, is the monument 
of Ilbert de Chaz, discovered at Monk- 
ton Farley in Wiltshire, (engraved 
in your Magazine for Oct. 1835, p. 
377, and there described as of the time 
of Henry l.and distinguished as a strik- 
ing example of the practice derived 
from the Romans, of using expedients 
to compress inscriptions, within a li- 
mited space), also of doubtful antiquity. 
Might I not suggest, according to 


the example of scepticism which my’ 


antagonist affords me, that it was fa- 
bricated in the 16th century, and con- 
cealed in the rabbit warren, where it 
was afterwards found*, asa sort of gin 
for catching unfortunate antiquaries, 
on the hunt for genuine inscriptions. 
There is indeed no contending 
with a thoroughly accomplished scep- 
tic. A philosopher of the last century 
doubted the existence of matter, 
although he often stumbled against a 
stone; he thought that all created 
beings were merely perceptions, affect- 
ing his own sensorium. There was 
no beating him at this, for he rejected 
the only original evidence with which 
Providence had supplied him, that of 
his senses. Mr. Corney, pursuing his 
accustomed mode of attack, says that 
he cannot admit the minute information 
which the Tapestry conveys, to be a 
proof of its coeval execution — but 
surely, when costume and ornaments 
concur withcircumstantial details, they 
present the very best proofs of authen- 
ticity that in such a case may be had, 


The most able critical demonstration 
of the authenticity of the writings of 
the Apostles is to be found perhaps in 
Paley’s Hore Pauline; and what are 
his strongest proofs? The minutiz 
of circumstances detailed in the wri- 
tings of St. Paul. 

With respect to the characters 
on the seal of Beaumont, Bishop 
of Bayeux, who died in 1205, resem- 
bling, as Mr. Corney asserts, those of 
the Tapestry;—were the statement to be 
admitted as critically correct, it would 
make nothing for Mr. Corney’s pro- 
position, for the chief variation of the 
characters on seals from the time of 
William Rufus to that of Henry 2nd 
is the occasional introduction of the 
uncial (¥); which within that period 
first appears, if I remember rightly, 
on the seal of Maud; but the same 
had been used also long before, on the 
seal of Edward the Confessor. Much 
more safe would be Mr. Corney’s de- 
ductions, if he would allow me to 
bring back his attention to the monu-: 
ment of the Conqueror’s Queen at 
Caen, dismissing in candour the un- 
just aspersion he throws on it as apo- 
cryphal. Mr. Stothard, expressly 
with a view of giving a specimen of the 
inscribed coffin-lids of the early Nor- 
man period, made a drawing of the 
lid of the stone coffin of Queen Matil- 
da, an etching of which is inserted in 
his work, the ‘‘ Monumental Effigies 
of Great Britain.””—‘‘ We have in this 
drawing a careful fac-simile of the 
Roman character as employed in the 
Gothic age. The chief variations are 
to be found in the C, H, E, Q, and 
Z; and of the three first letters the 
pure Roman form is used, as well as 
the other. It may indeed be suspect- 
ed that the alteration began with the 
Romans of the Lower Empire them- 
selves. The upright strokes of letters 
in this inscription are sometimes 
blended together so as to make one up- 
right stroke serve for two letters, as the 
last stroke of an N for the first of a D, 
&c.”’+ Now this is exactly the case 
with many of the characters in the 
inscription on the Bayeux Tapestry, 





* Gent. Mag. for 1835. 


+ Introd. to Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. 
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and is one very strong proof that it is 
of a period contemporaneous with the 
Conqueror’s Queen Matilda, who died 
in 1083, and therefore that it was exe- 
cuted at least within the first twenty 
years that elapsed after the battle of 
Hastings. 

By the sneer with which Mr. Cor- 
ney notices the reference I made to 
the term Ailfgyva occurring in the Ta- 
pestry, he would insinuate that I have 
committed a plagiarism on his “ Re- 
searches and Conjectures ;” but if he 
will refer to the review, p. 471, he 
will find that his notice of the epithet 
was most distinctly acknowledged in 
these words : 

“« Elfgyva, represented in the Tapestry, 
is considered by Mr. Corney as the 
daughter of the Conqueror, whom he pro- 
mised in marriage to Harold, Alfgyva 
being a mere titular adjunct to her name.” 


Allowing the plausibility of the idea, 
that Alfgyva might be a titular ad- 
junct, I ventured to inquire of Saxon 
literati its import. Camden’s solution 
of lfgyva, noticed by Mr. Corney, 
is this : 

‘* Roger Hoveden noteth that Emma 
daughter to Richard the first Duke of 
Normandy was called in Saxon Elgiva, 
that is, as it seemeth, help-giver.” 


The authority of Camden must 
have its due weight, and the term 
might be peculiarly appropriate to a 
princess bound in matrimonial union, 
as woman was given to man to be 
“© an helpmate ”’ at the first institution 
of marriage. I feel undecided be- 
tween this suggestion, andthe idea that 
it may imply, the el-gyva, all giver 
munificentissima, the f being interpo- 
lated for euphony, which Camden 
indeed himself omits.* 

Mr. Corney says that I attempt 
to explain why the Normans were 
called Franci in the Tapestry, which 
term he affirms had no reference 
to the population of Normandy, 
but to all persons resident in England, 
except natives. He thinks it is impos- 
sible otherwise to explain the formula, 
‘* Francis et Anglis de Kent.” Now 
let any one examine Domesday Book, 
and he must conclude that the Franci 
de Kent and other counties were the 





* Remaines, p. 120. 
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followers of the Conqueror, who, after 
his successful expedition, had obtained 
grants of landor settled in England. 
The troops of the Conqueror’s army are 
designated as Franci in the Bayeux 
Tapestry; they are designated as 
Franci in the records of the time. Is 
this a circumstance to be explain- 
ed away, or conveyed out of sight, 
by any literary special pleading and 
legerdemain—such as that by which 
my opponent endeavours to annul 
the evidence of the Saxon D and 7 found 
both in the Bayeux Tapestry and in 
Domesday Book—but not I presume on 
the seal of the worthy Bishop Beau- 
mont? The seal of the Conqueror 
having Os of the diamond form, Cs 
and Gs with rectangular turnings, and 
Ss like Zs militates nothing against 
the antiquity of the characters on the 
Bayeux Tapestry; both these and the 
purer Roman forms were used; and if 
reasoning could be good from such 
data, the seal of the Conqueror, as ‘‘a 
new conjecture,” might be easily 


proved to be older than that of Edward 
the Confessor! + Again, what infe- 
rence against the antiquity of the in- 


scription would Mr. Corney have us 
draw from the circumstance that the 
word Episcopus is therein abbreviated 
in the way common to several centu- 
ries, Ep’s? I see no defence offered 
for the most extraordinary suggestion 
that the Tapestry was not of a genuine 
character, because William is called 
in the inscriptions Dux not Rex, be- 
fore he had acquired any claim to the 
regal title! Propriety of designation, 
evidently, in my adversary’s opinion, 
deserves the same fate as “ propriety 
of costume.” 

I am happy to receive Mr. Corney’s 
explanation relative to the Sazones 
Bajocassini, and I trust it was no in- 
excusable misapprehension of his 
meaning, which made me conceive that 
he pointed at a colony of Anglo-Sax- 
ons. I had no intention of disturbing 
Mr. Corney’s serenity to the extent 
which he describes ; nevertheless a few 
examples of that northern dialect, 
still prevalent, as he says, at Bayeux, 
might have been acceptable. 

The observation on the singularity 
of Mr. Corney’s using Odon for Odo 





+ See the characters on these two seals as 
engraved in Speed's History of England. 
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throughout his essay, I conceive, has 
in no way been depreciated. The 
French term Cicero Ciceron, Julius 
Cesar Jules Cesar, Titus Livius 
Tite Live, Otho Othon, a name iden- 
tically in point, &c. &c. Odon is not 
conformable with the English historic 
style ; and when we begin to speak in 
this page of our annals of Odon of 
Bayeux, we must discard his conquer- 
ing brother William, and reform him 
to Guillaume. 

For the error into which I inadver- 
tently fell of styling Mr. Corney, Fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, if it were really mine, I sin- 
cerely apologise. I cannot, however, 
but conceive his reading and acquire- 
ments fully merit that distinction ; he 
has sufficiently displayed in the pro- 
gress of his essay his acquaintance 
with the early Norman writers to en- 
title him to a degree at Somerset 
House; but he has done nothing more, 
and he will pardon my “ boldness’’ if 
I maintain that none of the ancient 
authors he has cited, and which assume 
such imposing attitudes in the margin 
of his communications, attired in folio, 
quarto, or octavo, have any direct or 
indirect bearing in support of his im- 
putations against the antiquity of the 
Bayeux Tapestry. The whole of his 
attack, divested of the host of writers 
which he has thus forcibly enlisted to 
cover his advance, may indeed be re- 
duced to the simple ground that the 
Tapestry is not described as the gift 
of the Conqueror’s queen, in the inven- 
tory of ornaments belonging to the 
cathedral at Bayeux made in the 15th 
century. His authorities, so from 
courtesy to term them, are like the 
skirmishers thrown out in front, to 
mask the movement of an army by the 
diversion which their numbers, noise, 
and smoke may occasion, however 
inefficient their fire. 

In the description of the battle of 
Hastings no one of those venerable 
chroniclers gives the minutiz of the 
event* as detailed in the pictorial 
record. They deal for the most part in 
poetic generalities and exaggerations. 
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Thus we find, in William of Poictou, 
the statement that the army of Harold 
was so numerous that it drank up 
rivers and rooted up whole forests in 
its march! ‘In ejus transitu flumina 
epotata, silvas in planum_ redactas 
fuisse.””’ How different this from the 
matter-of-fact style of the tapestry, 
where the Norman army on its march 
to the field of battle is represented as 
burning a single house. ‘‘ Hic domus 
incenditur,”’ (see the inscription). May 
I ask whether this circumstance, 
related with such plainness and natu- 
ral simplicity, was likely to be dictated 
by the learned fabricator of the Ta- 
pestry to his ‘‘ operatives” one hun- 
dred and fifty years after the event ? 

No serious objection was taken by 
me to Mr. Corney’s proposed consti- 
tution of a jury of antiquaries to try 
the claims of the Bayeux Tapestry to 
canonical authority. TI fear I have, ne- 
vertheless, in the faithful discharge of 
my Office of reviewer, exposed myself to 
challenge whenthecourtmay be assem- 
bled. I hesitate not, however, to main- 
tain an opinion which has been sanc- 
tioned by a Stothard, a Meyrick, and an 
Amyot. The flattering terms in which 
Mr. Corney hasrecognised meas the au- 
thor of the review, if I were “‘,much in 
love with vanity,” might be supposed 
the motive forabandoning any degree of 
incognito under which I might yet 
remain. I have had, however, no 
other desire, but firmly and cour- 
teously (not fiercely as my opponent 
insinuates) to establish the just pre- 
tensions of a noble, historical, and I 
may say, in reference to events, na- 
tional record. The task has not, I 
think, been difficult, resting chiefly on 
the irrefragable and stubborn testi- 
mony of the monument itself. Truth, 
not controversial display, often to let- 
tered men a great temptation, has been 
my object. For the sake of shewing 
their skill in argument such persons 
will stem the tide of rational convic- 
tion, catch at every insignificant twig 
by the torrent’s side, or blow up airy 
bubbles to support them— 





* To the notice by me of the Dragon-standard represented in the Tapestry as borne 
by the army of Harold, may be added that it was displayed by our English Kings as 


an ensign of deadly and determined resistance. 


Thus, at the battle of Lewes, ‘* Rex 


. . progreditur vexillis explicatis, preecedente eum signo regis, nuncium mortis pre- 
tendente quod Draconem vocavit.”’ 


Matt. Paris, edit. Watts, p. 995. 
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‘* distinguish and divide 

A hair ’twixt south and south-west side— 
——— dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute.”’ 


Talents are frequently thus misapplied, 
and dissipate themselves in subtleties 
when they might have achieved far 
nobler and more useful aims. 

I leave, Mr. Urban, the Bayeux 
Tapestry as an original coeval testi- 
mony—not, in my view, trembling 
uncertain in the balance before the 
judge, but as one on which the ac- 
complished judges cited have already 
made up their minds—safely to the rea- 
sonable acceptance of the present age 
and of posterity. 

Yours, &c., A. J.K. 





Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, June 18. 


AS I believe the question of Phe- 
nician intercourse with the British 
Islands, which must afford many im- 
portant historical deductions, can be 
decided only by circumstantial evi- 
dence, which has not yet been brought 
to it in sufficient strength to settle it 
in the mind of every scholar, I have 
collected all the evidence within my 
reach, to try it myself; and, I may 
possibly be doing some little service to 
literature by offering you the result 
of my labour. I take the liberty of 
doing so now, as Sir W. Betham has 
given his opinion on the subject, as it 
is connected with the Gaelic contro- 
versy, in your Magazine for last 
month. The Pheenicians are remark- 
able among ancient nations for their 
early eminence in navigation and the 
use of letters, bowixixa onuara Kadpov. 
The early use of letters in Canaan is 
shewn by two facts. The first lines of 
the book of Sanchoniatho were read in 
the mysteries of Isis and Ceres, and he 
consulted a priest, Jerombal, and the 
archives and annals which had been 
kept in the temples before his time; 
and Debir near Hebron in the tribe 
of Judd was called Kirjath Sepher, 
yp" np, the landor city of records or 
books, before Joshua went into Canaan 
(Joshuac. xv. v. 15 and Judges c. i. v. 
11,) a fact which I think fatal to the 
theory of the Divine origin of writing 
at the promulgation of the law on 
Mount Sinai. 

The greatness of the Tyrian com- 
merce and wealth is frequently dwelt 


upon in the Bible; and Homer speaks 
of their traffic and precious wares as 
things well known in his time; and 
as Sanchoniatho (who was a Phe- 
nician and wrote, before the siege of 
Troy, the history of which Eusebius 
has quoted) tells us that the Phe- 
nicians had long sacrificed to the ele- 
ments, and especially to the winds, 
they seem to have been a navigating 
people in the most remote antiquity. 
We also know that they made long 
voyages, such as that from Ezion-geber 
to Ophir (1 Kings c. x. v. 23—2 
Chron. c, vii. v. 17) whether Ophir was 
India, as some think it to have been, 
or equatorial Africa, as others make 
it; so it cannot be upheld that the 
British Islands were too distant for 
them to reach, though it may be said 
that in their long voyages they sailed 
by the shore, and therefore could not 
reach an island in the open ocean. 
Their colony of Cadiz,—which, most 
likely, followed those they settled on 
the coast of Granada and Andalusia— 
was founded according to Velleius 
Paterculus in the time of Codras, 
more than 1000 years before Christ ; 
but Cadiz, as Depping says in.his 
«« Histoire Généralede |’ Espagne,” b.2, 
‘leur servit de point de départ pour 
de plus grandes navigations dans 
Vocéan,” served them as a starting 
place for greater voyages on the ocean. 
We know also that the Phoenicians 
cultivated those sciences from which 
oceanic navigation is derived—geome- 
try, astronomy, and astronomical geo- 
graphy; as Thales, the Milesian, for 
example, who foretold tothe Romans 
the solar eclipse that happened at a 
battle between the Medes and Lydians 
(Herod. Clio. 73) was of Phoenician 
blood, and travelled into Pheenicia as 
well as Egypt for the sake of study. 
Quintus Curtius, in B. 4, c. 19, De 
Rebus gestis Alexandri Magni, speaks 
of Tyre as a city insignis vetustate 
originis, celebrated for the antiquity of 
its origin; stating that it was founded 
by Agenor ; that it reduced under its 
power not only the neighbouring sea 
(mare vicinum), but whatever sea 
(quodcunque) their fleets went into; 
and that, if report could be believed, 
the Tyrian nation first taught or in- 
vented (didicit) letters. Theircolonies, 
he says, were certainly scattered over 
almost the whole globe (orbe toto), 
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and henamesassome of them, Carthage 
in Africa, Thebes in Boeotia, and Ca- 
diz on the Atlantic Ocean (Gades ad 
oceanum).* ‘1 believe,”” he adds, 
“‘that, wandering on the open sea 
(libero mare), and more commonly 
going to lands unknown to others, 
(ceteris incognitas terras), they have 
chosen settlements for their young 
people, of whom they had then a great 
number.” 

The coming of Agenor into Phe- 
nicia must have been nearly coinci- 
dent with that of the Israelites into 
Canaan; since Cadmus, his son, is 
considered to have migrated into 
Greece in the time of Joshua, when 
Sidon was so large—as we see in 
Josh. c. xix. v. 29—as to be called 
Sidon the Great, 713) }"1y. 

As it is not easy to decide exactly 
what Q. Curtius means by the mare 
vicinum ; so we cannot say whether he 
intends by his mare quodcunque, the 
western part of the Mediterranean sea, 
or the Atlantic ocean ; but the lands 
unknown to other nations, which the 
Phoenicians found by wandering on 
the open sea, could hardly be within 
the pillars of Hercules, though it is 
not clear whether they were the coasts 
of Spain or Portugal, or the British 
Islands, or neither. 

We have a full proof that the Phe- 
nicians went out into the Atlantic 
ocean in the existence of their settle- 
ment of Cadiz; called by the Romans 
Gades, and by themselves Gadir, the 
Fort ; from 17} to build a wall, or to 
be girt. 

One of their articles of commerce 
was amber, and another was tin; both 
of which the Greeks got from them in 
very early times. Homer (Iliad, B. xi. 
25)t and Pliny (lib. xxxiv.) give 
us to understand that tin was in use 
among the Greeks at the time of the 
siege of Troy ; and Homer speaks of 
wrought amber in one place in the 
Odyss. B. 1. 78. 

Now, if the Phoenicians traded in 





* Other Tyrian colonies—Leptis and 
Utica—are named by Pliny; Hippo and 
Adrumetum, by Sallust; and more by 
others. 

t Awdexa S€ yxpvaoio kai cixoar 
kagowrepowo, See also book 10, 1. 70, 
and book 18, 1. 574. 
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amber, they got it where it was to be 
had; and if they collected it in large 
quantities, they went tothose shores 
where much of it was produced. In 
the Penny Cyclopedia it is stated, on 
the authority of Berselius, Traité de 
Chimie, vi. 215, that amber is a car- 
bonacious mineral, which occurs in 
beds of lignite in Greenland, Prussia, 
France, Switzerland, and some other 
countries ; and that the greater portion 
of it comes from the southern coasts of 
the Baltic sea, where it is thrown up 
between Konigsberg and Memel ; and it 
is quoted from Ann. de Chimie, xvi. 
215, that it is obtained by mining at 
a distance of two hundred feet from 
the sea, and about one hundred feet 
deep; and from Aiken’s Dict. of 
Chemistry, that it is occasionally met 
with in the gravel beds near London ; 
but, as it is not so likely that the 
Pheenicians mined in England or else- 
where for their amber, as that they 
got it from the sea shore, we have only 
to decide on what shore they found it. 

But I find this question so well 
treated by Depping, in his Histoire 
Générale de l’Espagne, B. 2. that I 
cannot do better than translate his 
reasoning on it. 

‘What was still more mysterious,” 
he says, ‘‘ than the trade in ¢in, was that 
in amber. It has been thought that the 
Pheenicians, following up the coast of 
Western Europe, penetrated the Baltic 
sea, and traded with the coasts of Prussia, 
where they got their amber. That article 
must have come from a great distance, 
since it yielded its weight in gold. We 
see also, in this case, why pillars of Her- 
cules have been found on the coasts of 
Friesland, because the Phoenicians had 
placed stations on the coasts of the north, 
as they did in Spain No country has 
hitherto been found where amber is in so 
great quantity as in Prussia. It has been 
found on the coasts of Shonen, Norway, 
Jutland, and there is some even in Astu- 
ria, and in Portugal ; but nowhere enough 
to form a branch of trade ; while the sea 
throws it up in such quantities on the 
coast of Samland in Prussia, that the sale 
of it yields yearly to the ‘ Chambre des do- 
maines,’ from 72,000 to 96,000 livres. 
Where then could the{Phcenicians obtain 
this article, so precious to the eastern 
nations, but on the only shore where it has 
been abundant at all times? 

‘‘This commerce implies great expedi- 
tions, but it is nothing but what is like- 
Jy, and agreeable to the speculating spirit 
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of the Phoenicians.” ‘The ships of Tars- 
hish,”” he adds as the opinion of M. 
Bredow, ‘‘ brought back a precious stone 
which was called the stone of Tarshish, 
and which has been hitherto taken for the 
chrysolithe. Was it not amber? The 
Hebrews, among whom it was reckoned 
as a gem, had no particular word for am- 
ber ; and therefore, might naturally call 
it after the place from which the Phoeni- 
cians pretended to have imported it, as we 
have named china, indigo (indicum), and 
holland.’’ 

If, therefore, we are to believe that 
the Phoenicians traded to the Baltic 
sea for amber—and it seems scarcely 
more incredible than that they could 
get much elsewhere,—we must be- 
lieve, as a necessary consequence, 
that they found England, as they could 
not well go up the English Channel, 
without running within sight of it. 

The testimony of Herodotus, which 
is so valuable in this question, is found 
in his History, Thalia, c. 115, where 
he says: 


‘¢ But about the remote parts of Europe, 
towards the west, (mpos éomépny) I can- 
not, indeed, speak positively (arpexéws) ; 
since I do not believe, for my own part, 
that there is a river called by the barba- 
rians, Eridanus, running into the sea 
towards the north (mpds Bophy dvepov), 
from whence they say amber comes; nor 
do I know anything of the Tin Islands 
(Kaoourepides), from whichtin (xagov- 
Tepos) comes to us; for, in the first place 
(rovro peév yap), the very name Erida- 
nus shews itself to be Greek, and not at all 
Barbarian, but shaped by some poet, and 
secondly (rodro dé), I am not able to find 
from any eye witness, though I have tried to 
learn, what sea it is on that side of Europe. 
Tin and amber, however, come from the 
most remote parts (€£ éoydres). 

From this paragraph we learn that 
Herodotus had heard, though not from 
an eye-witness as he says—of a sea in 
the north of Europe, where there is 
such a sea; whether we take it for 
the North or German sea, or the 
Baltic sea. He had heard that amber 
came from that sea; and we know 
that amber is found in large quantities 
on the coast of Prussia, in the Baltic 
sea, and very little is found elsewhere. 
He had heard, but did not believe, 
that the Northern sea, of which he 
was speaking, received the waters of a 
river called by the Greeks the Eridanus, 
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aname, as he thinks, coined by them- 
selves ; and we know that between K6- 
nigsberg and Memel, where so much 
amber is found, the river Memel falls 
into the sea, between the Vistula on 
the south-west, and the Dvina on the 
north-east. He had heard of Tin 
Islands in the remote parts of Europe 
towards the west, and such islands are 
found in the Scilly or Sorling Islands, 
or in a large sense in the British Is- 
lands ; and the immense distance of 
these parts of Europe from Tyre, or 
at least from Greece, is implied in his 
assertion, that tin and amber came 
from the most remote parts, ¢£ érya- 
ts ; so that we must believe, on the 
one hand, that he had heard of a sea, 
a river, and islands, lying as they lie, 
and producing, as they always have 
produced, amber and tin ; and all this 
propagated from fancy by people who 
knew nothing more of such places than 
what they had seen in a wonderfully 
true geographical dream ;—or on the 
other hand, we must conclude that 
some nation had reached those places, 
and brought amber and tin from them ; 
and that nation could be no other, as 
we are told they were no other, than 
the navigating Phcenicians who man- 
ned the ships of Tarshish. 

Aristotle talks of Keltic tin; and 
Strabo describes these islands, as well 
as Britain, to be opposite Artabri, or 
Gallicia, in Spain, but northward; 
and places them within the British 
climate (Geog. lib. ii.) ; and in ano- 
ther passage (lib. ii.), he states them 
to be beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
joining them with the British islands 
in the words kai xaootrepides, kai Bper- 
tavixat. He says elsewhere (lib. iii.) 
they are in the open sea, and north 
from the Artabri or Gallicia: and Bri- 
tish tin was so celebrated in antiquity, 
that Polybius intended to write on the 
British islands, and on the prepara- 
tion of tin (see Sharon Turner’s His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons). From 
which it has been suggested that the 
Scilly Islands and Cornwall were 
more particularly meant by the Cassi- 
terides. Cornwall might have been 
taken for an island till more of the 
English coast became known; and so 
included among the Cassiterides, 
Strabo (lib. iii.) speaks of ten Cassite- 
rides ; and there are ten larger Scilly 
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‘islands ; and he connects but not con- 
founds them with the large British 
islands. 

The scanty or obscure account we 
have of the Cassiterides, and of the 
Phoenician traffic with them, might be 
attributed, as Turner observes, to the 
little or false information the Pheeni- 
cians gave other nations about them, 
from a wish to keep all shipping, but 
their own from their shores. He tells 
us (lib. iii.), and whether his anecdote 
be true or not, it proves that their 
conduct must have shewn it to be 
their object to exclude others from the 
tin mines—that when the Romans 
followed one of their vessels that they 
might find the tin islands, the jealous 
pilot stranded his ship, misleading 
his followers into the same state ; and, 
saving himself from the wreck, was 
indemnified for his loss out of the 
public treasury. 

Yours, &c. W. Barnzs. 


Historic Dousts.—WILLIAM TELL. 


M. DARU, in his History of Bri- 
tanny, expresses himself with some 
asperity on the subject of Historic 
Doubts. Alluding to the question 
which has been raised concerning 
that interesting event, the Battle of 
the Thirties, he says, 


‘¢ Tt would be a sad employment for 
learning, if it only served to shed doubts 
upon history, and to destroy those national 
traditions, which keep up among nations 
the love of glory and of one’s country. 
Truth before all, without a question; but 
if we love truth, Pyrrhonism, which also 
has its negative affirmations, is destruc- 
tive of science itself; and what useful 

urpose, for instance, can the efforts of 
Tien not what learned person answer, 
who has undertaken to prove to the Swiss 
that WiLi1am TELL has never existed ?’’* 


It must be owned, the theory and 
the practice of this eminent Historian 
are at variance. While he condemns 
Historic Doubts in the abstract, he 
does not scruple to make the most of 
them in his narrations ; for two cele- 
brated tales, which have hitherto 
passed current in history, have been 
demolished by his pen. The first is 
the romantic attachment of Louis of 
Orleans and Anne of Britanny; the 





* Hist. de Bretagne, vol. ii. p. 112. 
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second is the conspiracy at Venice, 
which St. Real and Otway have made 
so interesting. Why then should he 
complain of investigation, when his 
own writings derive from it so much 
of their value? Perhaps, if he wished 
to shield the exploits of William Teli 
from these itrusive inquiries, he 
would have done better to avoid al- 
luding to the subject, than to inform 
the reader that any uncertainty was 
connected with his name. 

In fact, there is an uncertainty, by 
no means easily cleared up, connected 
with the glorious name of William 
Tell. If any writers have argued 
that he never existed, they have in- 
dulged a love of paradox much beyond 
its legitimate limit. But it cannot be 
denied, that doubts hang over his his- 
tory, and that they are of a very per- 
plexing kind to such as would insist 
on its authenticity. 

In 1715, John Peringskioeld, a 
Swedish antiquary, professor of anti- 
quities at Upsal, published at Stock- 
holm an ancient Saga (entitled Wil- 
kina Saga), which he considers was 
brought from Spain into Norway, 


about the year 1240. It is indubitably 
ancient ; and the supposition of its 
having been brought from Spain has 
every air of probability, as the Goths 
may have carried it thither, at their 


settlement in that country. At p. 64, 
an adventure is related, extremely 
like that which is told of William 
Tell. It is attributed to Egill, a 
Scandinavian warrior of the seventh 
or eighth century. A tyrant ordered 
him to shoot with an arrow at an 
apple on his own son’s head ; and, per- 
ceiving that he had two other shafts 
with him, demanded to know for what 
they weremeant. ‘If (replied Egill) the 
first had struck my son, the second 
was for you, and the third for myself.’’ 
The narrative is so similar, that it 
must strike the reader immediately, 
that the events are one and the same. 
The question then to be asked is, 
whether the Saga is authentic? and 
this must in some measure depend on 
the personal character of the pub- 
lisher. It is allowed, that he has 
rendered important services to the 
history of the north of Europe, parti- 
cularly in the publication of MSS.; 
but on the other hand, we must admit, 
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that his zeal in this respect was 
greater than his critical sagacity. 

Supposing, however, that this Saga 
were given up as a forgery, insuperable 
reasons for doubt would still remain. 
TheDanish historian, Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, who flourished in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, about a hundred 
years before William Tell (and who 
therefore cannot besuspectedofattempt- 
ing to detract from his fame), relates a 
similar circumstance. In his account, 
the tyrant is Harald, surnamed Blaa- 
tand, or Blueteeth, who succeeded to 
the crown of Denmark in 935, and 
was killed in 985, after a reign which 
was marked by great vicissitudes. The 
hero is Palnatoke, chief of the Danish 
pirates in the tenth century, and le- 
gislator of the piratical republic of 
Jomesberg, whose daughter was mar- 
ried to Sweno, the son of Harald. It 
is certain, that Palnatoke killed the 
King of Denmark with an arrow, but 
for what reason Harald ordered him 
to shoot at the apple placed on his 
son’s head, the Danish historian has 
neglected to state. This authority, 
however, is sufficient to raise a doubt, 
as to the genuineness of the received 
count of Tell. 

In 1760, M. Uriel Freudenberger 
of Berne, pastor of Gleresse, published 
a History of William Tell, in which 
he had the hardihood to call some of 
his exploits in question, and particu- 
larly that of the apple, which he 
termed a Danish fable, grounding his 
argument on Saxo’s narrative. M. The- 
ophilus Haller (son of the celebrated 
Haller) mentions this work, in his 
Bibliotheque raisonnée des ouvrages rela- 
tifs a Vhistoire de Suisse, and says 
that the Canton of Uri (in their zeal 
for the memory of their patriot), caused 
it to be burned by the hand of the 
executioner. But, as M. Malte-Brun 
observes, the republic would have 
done better tohave refuted it by the pro- 
duction of historical documents. A 
vindication was undertaken, not by a 
native of Uri, but of Lucerne, M. Felix 
de Balthsar, president of the munici- 
pal council of its capital city. He 
published, in the same year as M. 
Freudenberger’s work appeared (1760) 
a Defence of William Tell, in which he 
could only appeal to traditional au- 
thority ; nevertheless the Canton of 
Uri rewarded him for his undertaking 

Gent. Mac. Vot. XII. 
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with two gold medals. But the credit 
of the story was shaken, nor are the 
Swiss historians, since that time, 
agreed in what light to regard it. The 
latest, M. Zschokke, has inserted it, 
such as it is generally received, at 
least it appears in that shape, in the 
French translation, published at Aarau 
in 1823. On the other hand, M. Du- 
bochet, who composed a French His- 
toire des Suisses for the Bibliotheque du 
wia® Siécle in 1825, having the advan- 
tage of publishing in France, and not 
being amenable to Swiss partiality, 
admits that the subject is doubtful. 
He remarks, 

‘“‘This act, contested by some, and 
maintained with a peculiar predilection by 
others, may be true; but it has little his- 
torical importance, and adds nothing to 
the glory of William Tell.”’ 


This is certainly beating a retreat, but 
he retains the killing of Gessler by the 
hand of Tell, as a fact. It may be 
asked, how does he treat the extraor- 
dinary coincidence of the same event 
in Swiss and Danish history? He 
considers, with regard to elevating the 
ducal hat of Austria, and commanding 
obedience to be made to it, 

‘* Gesler in renewing an historical trait, 
which had already passed into the north, 
and of which the Swiss might have pre- 
served a tradition, if it is true that they 
owe their origin to Swedish and Frisian 
tribes, probably wished to secure the 
dispositions of the people, whose venge- 
ance his tyranny made him fear.’’ p. 83. 

It is surprising that, with this idea 
in his mind, he did not treat the story 
of the apple as a repetition of a 
northern act of despotism, punished 
in the same way as formerly. But 
this supposition would have been 
hazardous indeed. 

Some German writers have main- 
tained, that the passage in Saxo Gram- 
twaticus is an interpolation, made after 
the event had happened in Switzer- 
land. This bold hypothesis has little 
probability to recommend it. Others 
are inclined to consider all these stories 
as fabulous. M. Malte-Brun, on the 
contrary, views them as a single oc- 
currence, which he supposes to have 
taken place at a very remote period- 
His opinion is thus expressed, in 
a memoir on the subject of Eaii1, 
in the Biographie Universelle, vol. xii, 
to which this essay is chiefly indebted. 

T 
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“‘The author of this article (he says) 
who professes to cherish and respect tra- 
ditions, is inclined to view, in this account, 
preserved among the Swiss, the Scandi- 
navians, and the Visigoths of Spain, a 
relic of the primitive history of these 
nations, at the period when, under the 
name of Suevi, they formed but a single 
people.’’ 

In that case we must seek a distant 
source for its origin. When we find 
it attributed in one place to Palna- 
toke, and in another to Gill, we may 
presume that it belongs to neither, but 
to some earlier personage. The fol- 
lowers of Odin are considered to have 
migrated with their leader from Asia, 
as their appellation Ase intimates. 
In that quarter then must we seek for 
the original event, but in what country 
is doubtful, as it may have travelled 
from one to another. It is pre- 


cisely such a trait as might be ex- 
pected in the history of Zohak, the 
Persian tyrant (whom some consider 
to be the same as Sardanapalus, be- 
cause he was dethroned by a revolu- 
tion); or in that of Cambyses at a 
rather later epoch. Does the Shah- 


Nameh of Ferdusi, which has never 
been entirely translated into English, 
contain any similar tale? The Beth- 
Gellert anecdote, which is usually 
attributed to a Welsh prince, has been 
found in the Indian Hitopades, only 
with the variation of a serpent fora 
wolf; yet in its nature it is more 
likely to have occurred twice over, 
mutatis mutandis, than the story of 
Tell. Or when Chinese literature be- 
comes more fully explored, something 
of the kind may be discovered. At 
all events, the claims of Switzerland 
rest upon uncertain ground; and much 
as we may regret that so brilliant an 
episode may have to he retrenched 
from its history, still the first consider- 
ation is truth. Nor indeed is the 
moral effect of the incident lessened, 
by shifting its scene. No character is 
entitled to a greater celebrity in his- 
tory, than what can be substantiated 
by solid evidence. And M. Beauvais 
has shewn, that the history of Tell 
may be written, without depreciating 
his fame, although the incident of the 
apple is excluded from the narrative. 
His account deserves to be transcribed, 
for it is undoubtedly the safest to 
adopt, while doubt attaches to the 
popular tale. 
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“* Geisler, a fierce and suspicious per- 
son, being appointed governor of Swit- 
zerland by the emperor Albert, had caused 
ahat, which doubtless represented the 
ducal hat of Austria, to be elevated on 
the public place at Altorf, and to which 
he alleged that homage was due from 
every body. Tell disobeyed, openly mur- 
mured, was arrested, and Geisler chose 
in person to convey him to his strong 
fortress at Kusnacht,’’ &c. * 

There is also an English version of 
the same story, but no positive suppo- 
sition can be deduced from it, as it 
occurs after the era of Tell. It is 
contained in an old ballad, called, 
‘“‘The names of the Three Archers,” 
printed by William Copland, in Loth- 
bury, black letter, without date. Dr. 
Percy has given it in his Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry; Mr. Strutt has intro- 
duced the passage alluded to, in his 
Sports and Pastimes ;t and M.Thierry, 
without noticing this particular inci- 
dent, has treated the ballad as matter 
of history, in his work on the Norman 
conquest. His observations upon it, 
no doubt, are just. 

‘¢ There is not much faith to be attached 
to the particulars it contains ; but we find 
in it many original traits, capable of com- 
municating forcibly to the reader the idea 
which the population of English race had 
formed of the moral character of those 
men, who, after the conquest, chose rather 
to be banditti than slaves, and embraced 
the same way of life in England, as the 
klephtes in modern Greece.’’t 

Dr. Percy places the ballad contain- 
ing their exploits in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; but though the diction may be 
of that date, the characters probably 
belong, as M. Thierry supposes, to a 
much earlier period. Thedeer-stealers, 
or outlaws, are introduced to shoot 
before the King, and Cloudesly (the 
only one of the three who is married) 
having already astonished him by his 
skill in archery, proposes to give him 
a still more extraordinary proof of it. 
Accordingly, he ties his eldest child, 
a boy of only seven years old, toa 
stake, with his face turned the other 
way, that he may not be frightened at 
seeing an arrow directed towards him- 
self, and charges him not to move. 
He then sets an apple on his head, 





* Dict. Historique, art. Tell. 

T P. 65, edit. 1834. 

t History of the Norman Conquest, 
vol. iii, p. 246. 
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and cleaves it in two with an arrow, 
at the distance of an hundred and 
twenty yards. The King is soas- 
,tounded at this proof of the archer’s 
dexterity, that he cannot help breaking 
out into a wish, that Cloudesly may 
never aim at him. 

In this ballad, it is not an act of 
despotism, but a feat in archery that 
is related. Whether it had been taken 
from the story of Tell, or from some 
other source, it shews how popular 
the tale had become. Still the feat 


could not have been very common in 
all its accompanying circumstances; 
an apple placed at a distance may 
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often have served as an archer’s butt, 
and as a peculiar trial of skill; but 
when set on a child’s head, it was too 
hazardous a mark to have been often 
tried by a parent, or for a parent to 
have willingly suffered any one else 
to try it. Tell’s instance may have 
been real, whatever locality we must 
assign to it; but Cloudesly’s will be 
pronounced apocryphal, by every one 
who can enter into a parent’s feelings. 
The ballad suggests a question, whe- 
ther the story was not originally 
brought into England by the Danes? 
CypwELl. 





HURLEY CHURCH, BERKSHIRE. 
(Continued from Gent. Mag. p. 32.) 


Against the north wall of the chan- 
cel, further westward, is a beautiful 
white marble monument by Flaxman, 
representing two kneeling children in 
alto-relievo, one a girl raising a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, the other a boy, 
hiding his face and leaning on a re- 
versed extinguished torch, supporting a 
tablet surmounted by a draped urn, 
and which has this inscription in capi- 
tals. 


‘In the family vault near this spot are 
deposited the remains of the Right Ho- 
nourable DesoraAH SvuSANNA  VIs- 
counrTess ASHBROOK, the beloved wife of 
the Right Honourable Henry Jeffrey 
Flower, Viscount Ashbrook, Baron Castle 
Durrow, of the kingdom of Ireland, who 
departed this life on the 24th of March 
1810, in the thirty-first year of her age, 
leaving issue two boys and three girls. All 
who had the happiness of this lady’s ac- 
quaintance can bear testimony to her bright 
example in the characters of wife, mother, 
and friend. The peaceful virtues, affection, 
faith, and humanity, were early cherished 
in her bosom, and continually exercised in 
promoting the happiness of her fellow 
creatures. Animated through life by the 
purest principles of religion, she bore the 
last awful trial with the cheerfulness of 
pious resignation, supported by the Chris- 
tian’s best hope, and feeling only for the 
unhappiness she was conscious her death 
must occasion to her surviving friends. 
Her much loved lord has caused this 
monument to be erected as a small tribute 
of affection to the sacred memory of a 
wife so justly endeared to him.”’ 

Against the north wall of the nave 
is a marble mantle-shaped tablet thus 
inscribed :— 

“ Underneath lyeth the body of the 


Right Hon. the Lady Mary Scorrt, third 
daughter of His Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh. Born the 21st of October 1725, 
and died the 20th of May 1743.” 
And on it are emblazoned these arms, 
viz. the bearings of King Charles the 
Second,-debruised by a baton sinister 
Argent, quartering Scott, viz. Or, on 
a bend Azure a mullet of six points 
between two crescents of the Field. 

Francis Duke of Buccleuch rented 
Hall Place in Hurley parish of William 
East, Esquire, who had purchased it 
in 1730. 

Near this is a small marble tablet, 
‘¢ Sacred to the memory of Sir GiLBERT 
East, of Hall place in the county of 
Berks, Bart. who was born 17th April 
1764, died 11th Dec. 1828.’’ 


Further westward is a large white 
marble tablet, surmounted with a 
small shield, on which are sculptured 
in relief these arms, viz. Six broken 
bones chevron wise, the joints almost 
meeting in pale, in a canton the letter 
H ; impaling across moline; motto, 
Virtus sola nobilitas. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows :— 


‘*Sacred to the memory of Le Com- 
mandeur Hyppotyto Josepu pa Costa, 
who died on the xi day of September 
MDCCCXXIII. aged XLVI years. A 
man no less distinguished by the vigour 
of his intellect, and his proficiency in 
science and literature, than by the integrity 
of his manners and character. He was 
descended from a noble family in Brazil. 
In this country he resided for the last 
XVIII years, and from hence by his nu- 
merous and valuable writings diffused 
among the inhabitants of that extensive 
empire a taste for useful knowledge, a 
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fondness for the arts which embellish life, 
anda love of constitutional liberty, founded 
in obedience to wholesome laws, and inthe 
principles of mutual benevolence and good 
will. A friend who knew and admired 
his virtues has thus recorded them for the 
benefit of posterity.” 

This friend was H. R. H. the Duke 
of Sussex. Senhor da Costa lived in 
a small neat house, the residence of 
the present vicar. 

Nearly under the above inscription 
hang in a frame the printed directions 
concerning registers of the fifty-second 
year of George the Third, now obso- 
lete ; and on the south wall hangs the 
table forbidding certain kindred from 
marrying together. 

On the chancel floor are some 
ancient grave stones of the coarse 
shelly marble they were generally 
formed of. One was inlaid with brasses 
representing, under handsome con- 
joined crocketed, pinnacled, and fini- 
alled canopies, two small busts with 
au inscription under them. Another, 
now partly hidden by a pew, had a 
large central shield and small orna- 
ments at its corners; and a third, also 
partly under a pew, has two brass 
scrolls, one inscribed ‘* Thu merep,’”’ 
the other ‘ fad» help.” <A large 
sand-stone slab is thus inscribed : 

‘¢ Underneath this stone is the family 
vault of the Right Hon. Henry Jeffery 
Flower, Viscount Ashbrook, March 1810.” 

In the nave, on two white sand, 
stones, neatly bordered with black 
marble, and placed beside each other, 
are these inscriptions : 
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1. “ ANNE CASAMAJOR, fourth daugh- 
ter of Henry and Elizabeth Casamajor, died 
Sept. 27, 1786, in the 36th year of her 
age. Have mercy, gracious Heav’n, and 
thou cold Earth, thou common parent, 
take her to thy bosom, and let her rest 
with thee. Also HARRieET CASAMAJOR, 
born May 1756, died April 3rd 1831. 

2. “* EL1zABETH, daughter of Will™ and 
Elizt» Whitehead, of Tockington, in the 
parish of Olveston and county of Glouces- 
ter, andrelictof HENRy CasaMaJsor, Esq. 
of the city of Bristol, died the fifth day of 
Sept. 1785 in the seventieth year of her 
age. She left seven children, Henry, 
Mary, Elizabeth, Anne, Henrietta, Har- 
riott, and Hannah, wife to Sir William 
East, Bart. of Hall Place in this parish.’’ 

In a small brass lozenge over the 
first inscription are the arms of Casa- 
major, viz. quarterly, 1 and 4. Sable, a 
lion rampant Argent, 2 and 3. Argent, 
acrescent Sable. In a similar lozenge 
over the second inscription is the coat 
just blazoned, impaling Azure, a fess 
between three fleurs de lis Or. (White- 
head.) 

Westward of these is a shelly marble 
slab, on which in Ashmole’s time was 
a “brass figure of a man in armour,” 
with a greyhound under his feet ; but 
this has been removed, except the 
upper part of his helmet, and _ its 
mantling, wreath, and crest, a talbot’s 
head couped and collared. At the 
four corners of this slab were small 
shields, though not noticed by Ash- 
mole. The black letter inscrip- 
tion, however, remains, and is as 
follows :— 


‘¢ Percelebris Doyly tenet hic locus ecce Joannem, 
Eheu, quem pestis hinc inopina tulit. 
Dum sibi vita comes, fuit hic preclarus et annis 
Sanguineque, et virtus claruit ampla viro. 
Tecum igitur pie Christe Jhesu fac vivat in evum 
Armiger iste sibi celica dona parans. 


We cannot here enquire how the 
above Arabic-Jndian numeral &, the 
aspirated F or V of the Pelasgian 
alphabet, was superseded by our 
modern triangular or crucial figure 4, 
but will only observe that originally, 
perhaps, in order to denote half of the 
number eight, one half of the extremely 
ancient figure S would naturally be 
employed, and that when the, com- 
paratively modern, cipher of nullity 0 
came into use, the number four was 
distinguished by a circle of a different 
size, or by the addition of tails, as in 
our original. 


Close westward to this last is 
another ancient slab, on which was a 
narrow cross patonce of brass with a 
short inscription over it. Ifthis slab 
had the very ancient appearance of a 
broken one just at the entry into the 
chancel, or another at the porch door, 
we might be tempted to suppose- that 
this, the cross of King Edward the 
Confessor, was intended to point 
out the place of sepulture of no less a 
personage than Editha, his sister, and 
who, according to the following docu- 
ment yet preserved in the archives of 
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Westminster Abbey, was actually here 
buried. 

“¢ Anno XV™ Ricardi Secundi.... Prior 
et conventus de Hurley supplicaverunt 
domino Regi ut pro reverentia domine 
Edith sororis Sancti Regis Edward 
confessoris ibidem sepulte,.... . placeat 
eidem domino Regi appropriare eis eccle- 
siam de Warefeld Sarum diecesis unde 
ipsi patroni sunt et ab antiquo fuerunt.’’ 

This lady, however, if really the 
sister and not the virgin queen Editha 
or Egitha of Saint Edward, must have 
been his eldest half-sister, of whom 
Speed says ‘‘her name is not to be 
found ;”’ although our more learned 
contemporary, Ulster King, has stated 
that she was an Edgiva, (perhaps sy- 
nonymous with Editha, and, as Speed 
also says,) the wife of Ethelstan, ‘‘a 
general slaine by the Danes in the 
yeare 1010.” 

The only other sepulchral inscrip- 
tion now visible within the Church, 
is that upon a large slab near the 
porch, indicating the grave of Sen- 
hor da Costa. Not far from this is a 
small square pit with a ringed wooden 
cover, merely to receive, we presume, 
the sweepings of the floor, although 
the acumen of a more learned anti- 
quary might possibly divine some 
more dignified use for it. 

Of the inscriptions in the Church- 
yard, we shall only notice those upon 
the larger tombs, leaving the “ village 
Hampdens”’ in their quiet obscurity. 

Near the porch is a handsome table 
tomb to ‘‘ William Thomson, of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, in the county of 
Middlesex, Gent. High Constable of 
the hundred of Ossulston 26 years, 
who died Aug. 24, 1688, aged 61. And 
Ann Tedway, widow, late of this 
parish, and sister to William Thom- 
son. She died at Marybone, 19 Sept. 
1687, aged 66.’’ Arms, a tiger pas- 
sant, guardant, between three cross 
croslets, impaling, Ermine, ona chief 
dancetté three escallops. Crest, a 
lion rampant. Another is ‘To the 
Memory of Mrs. Anne Fox, widow of 
the late Sackville Fox, Esq. of East 
Horsley, in the county of Surry,’”’ but 
without date. Another to “‘ Jonathan 
Gills, 1728,’ and one to ‘“‘ Joseph 
Benwell, Gent. son of Joseph and Ann 
Benwell, who died April 18, 1773, aged 
65.’ On ahead stone is “‘ The Rev. 
Alban Thomas, late Vicar, departed 
this life August the 19", 1789, aged 
52.” “Another to the memory of 
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George Pring, Esq. of Hammer- 
smith, in the county of Middlesex,” 
where he was much respected as a 
skilful surgeon and intelligent member 
of society, well known to the writer 
of this article. (See his epitaph at 
Hammersmith in Faulkner’s recently 
published History of that parish.) 
The atchievements in Hurley Church, 
Nov. 26, 1834, were the following ; 
here numbered, however, not in the 
order as they are attached to the 
walls, but nearly in that of their re- 
spective dates. 


No. 1. In a lozenge, presumed for John 
Lovelace’s widow, 1579, or the daughter 
more probably of an early Lovelace; 
Lovelace quartering Eynsham, which 
families were united in Kent previously to 
1465, viz. 1 and 4, Gules, on a chief in- 
dented sable three martlets argent; 2 and 
3, Azure, on a saltier engrailed argent five 
martlets sable. 

No. 2. For Richard first Lord Love- 
lace, 1634. Lovelace quartering Eyn- 
sham. Crest, on a staff ragulee, 
fessways, vert, an eagle displayed ar- 
gent, on the breast a mullet sable. Sup- 
porters, on either side, an eagle displayed 
argent, on the breast a mullet sable. 

No. 3. In a lozenge for the first Lord’s 
widow Margaret Lovelace quartering 
Eynsham, impaling Argent, a chevron 
between three bugle horns stringed sable. 
(Dodsworth. ) 

No. 4. In an oval shield on the gable 
of the east wall, for John second Lord 
Lovelace, who died at Woodstock, but 
here buried 1670. Lovelace quartering 
Eynsham, impaling Sable, a chevron 
between three leopard’s faces or; a 
crescent for difference (Wentworth), 
crest as before. Supporters, on either 
side, a Pegasus purpure, winged argent. 
Motto, Premium virtutis honor. 

No. 5, For Francis, brother of the se- 
cond Lord, from whom the present 
Countess Lovelace is descended. Love- 
lace quartering Eynsham, impaling, Sable, 
on a chevron between three leopard’s 
faces or, an eagle displayed of the field, 
(Wentworth ? ) Crest as before. 

No. 6. For John third Lord, 1693. 
Lovelace quartering Eynsham, crest, sup- 
porters, and motto as before. 

No. 7. On aground all black for Wil- 
liams, (the brother probably of John 
Williams, esquire, the husband of Mrs. 
Margaret Williams,) Argent, a greyhound 
courant sable, between three Cornish 
choughs proper, a border engrailed gules, 
charged with eight crosses patee or, and 
as many bezants alternately. Crest, a cubit 
arm erect, habited sable, charged with a 


cross patee or, between four’ bezants, 
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cuffed azure, holding in the hand an oak 
branch leaved and fructed proper. 

No 8. Dexter side white, for Margaret 
wife of Dr. Lewin, buried with her hus- 
band at Broxbourne, Herts, 1763, in a 
shield surmounted by a gold cherub. Per 
pale gules and azure, three bucks’ heads 
erased or, in an escutcheon of pretence, 
Williams as before. 

No. 9. Ground all black, for Joseph 
Wilcocks, esquire, F.S.A. who died sud- 
denly at Slough in Buckinghamshire, 
1791. 
azure. Crest, an eagle displayed or. 
N. B. On a painted window of the late 
mansion, in the armorial bearings of 
Bishop Wilcocks, father of the*above Jo- 
seph, the chief was chequée, or and gules. 

No. 10. Ground all black, for G. A. 
Kempenfelt, Esq. 1808. Quarterly, 1 
and 4, Argent, on a mount vert a man in 
complete armour, his sinister arm embow- 
ed, holding in his dexter hand, above his 
head, a sword, all proper. 2. and 3, Per 
pale argent and vert, a saltier counter- 
changed, a canton ermine. Crest, a de- 
mi-man jn armour, attired in a cap 
gules, holding in his dexter hand a sword, 
all proper, between two wings vert. 

No. 11. Dexter side black, for William 
East, Esq. of Hall-Place, and of Ken- 
nington, Surrey, 1737. Sable, a chevron 


between three nags’ heads erased argent, 


impaling, Paly of six gules and sable, 
three eagles displayed, two and one, du- 
cally crowned, or. (Cooke of Harefield.) 
Crest, a horse passant argent (recté sable). 

No. 12. Ground all black, for Anne 
the widow, who died 1762, of the above 
W. East, Esq. in a lozenge, East impal- 
ing Cooke. 

No. 13. Ground all black, for Sir W. 
East, first Baronet, who died 1819. In a 
small shield East (but with chevron or), 
impaling quarterly, 1 and 4 Sable, a 
lion rampant argent, langued gules, 2 
and3,Argent, acrescentsable. (Casamajor.) 

No. 14. Dexter side black for Sir Gil- 
bert East, second Baronet, 1828. East, 
impaling Argent, on a pile vert three 
dexter gauntlets (rect? hands couped at 
the wrist,) argent, (Jolliffe.) In the 
chief point a Baronet’s badge. Crest, a 
horse passant sable. Motto, J’avance. 
All the above named Easts, except per- 
haps William East, Esq. were buried at 
Witham in Essex. 

No. 15. Dexter side white, for the wife 
of Viscount Ashbrook here buried, 1810, 
whose son the Hon. Henry Walker is now 
lord of the manor. Quarterly 1 and 4, 
Argent, on a chevron voided sable, be- 
tween three ravens proper, each holding in 
his beak an ermine spot of tke last, as 
many pellets, (Flower). 2 and 3. Gules, 
three towers argent, (Flower). In an 
escutcheon of pretence quarterly, 1 and 4. 
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Gules, a chevron erminois between three 
stag’s heads caboshed argent, attired or 
(Freind). 2 and 3, Per chevron argent 
and sable, three crescents counterchanged, 
(Walker). Supporters on either side a 
tiger reguardant proper, ducally gorged 
and chained or. 

No. 16. Ground all black, for Joseph 
Benwell of Eton, 1773. Argent, six pellets, 
three, two, and one. Crest, a garb or, 
entwined by a serpent proper, its head 
issuing through the ears of corn to the si- 
nister. N.B. Mr. Benwell was one of 
five gentlemen who all died a few weeks 
after dining together at Salt-hill, in Buck- 
inghamshire, in consequence it was said 
of having eaten certain poisonous viands, 
but more probably from having caught a 
fever of some pauper they had examined 
in their magisterial capacity.* 

Of these atchievements, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 5 and 6, have been taken down 
because it is stated that ‘‘ scarcely any 
part with the exception of their frames 
remained,” although we had no diffi- 
culty in deciphering them five years ago. 
But such memorials should never be re- 
moved. It is their age that gives them 
value. When intelligible they are 
sometimes the only records of important 
facts ; and when defaced, and even tat- 
tered, are not inapt objects for impress- 
ing on our minds, (and where more 
properly than in achurch?) ‘‘ the pomps 
and vanity of this wicked world.” 

No. 1. if put up, as we conjecture 
in 1579, was perhaps the oldest hatch- 
ment in England ; pennons, banners, 
and real coats or tabards, having been 
at that period the usual family memo- 
rials placed about the tombs of nobili- 
ty and gentry, 

Number 1233 of the Lansdowne 
MSS. contains some notes of this 
church, taken April 13, 1661, and con- 
jectured by Mr. Douce to have been 
Strype’s, though Strype was not born 
till 1643, which state that “in ye body 
of Hurley church ag*. the n. wall, is a 
little tablet put up for one M"™*. Stampe, 
and thereon painted A., three barrs 
gemells S., impaling S. a fess between 
2 chevrons Ora crescent A., quartering 
1. Or, an eagle displayed G. 2. S., a 
bend lozengy A. 3. S. on a cross en- 
grailed Or acrescent S. 4. G. across 
molineA. 5. asthe Ist. Crests: thefirst, 
an arm B. goutté A. holding 
the other, a demi-unicorne rampant 





* See Mr. Cole’s notes on Burnham, 
in the Collectanea Topographica et Gene- 
alogica, vol, iv. p. 269. 
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Or.” The author, however, is mis- 
taken as to the person for whom the 
tablet, as above blazoned, was put up; 
the coat of Stampe being very different 
from it. The same MS. also states 
that ‘‘ in two south windowes were 
these armes : “‘ Verrey A, G.” and “B. 
three arrowes Or,” and notices the 
Lovelace monument as of “ faire ala- 
baster,”’ but which, certainly, it is not. 
His blazonry, however, of its arms is 
so nearly correct that the above bla- 
zonry may be relied on, forgiving him, 
as we hope to be ourselves forgiven, a 
few trespasses against heraldic techni- 
cality. He also mentions the Doyly 
brass and gives the Arabic numeral ; 
but does not notice any of the Love- 
lace atchievements,though such memo- 
rials had been in use for more than 60 
years previous to his visitation. 

Against the north wall of the nave 
is a large wooden tablet, divided into 
four compartments, of which the cen- 
tral two are occupied by the creed and 
Pater-noster, the lateral compartments 
having thereon the following : 

‘¢ Benefactors to the parish of Hurley. 
Sir Richard Lovelace, knight, in the year 
1625, did, by indenture grant two several 
annuities to be payable out of his rates at 
Hurley, Aldworth, and Ashampstead, or 
any of them, to certain trustees therein 
nominated, and to their heirs and assigns 
for ever, upon the following trusts, con- 
fidences and conditions only, viz.: that 
they should pay the one annuity of 6/7. 13s. 
4d.tothe vicar of Hurley for the time being, 
upon condition, and so long only as the 
said vicar shall continue, live, and be resi- 
dent upon his said vicarage, and shall 
preach every other Sunday by himself (or 
some other lawful minister) in the parish 
church of Hurley, and in his prayer shall 
pray to God to bless the heir which shall 
then be of the said Sir Richard Lovelace 
(naming him) his family and progeny; and 
also that they should pay the other an- 
nuity of 10 quarters of sweet, clean, and 
well-winnowed rye, to the churchwardens 
and overseers of the parish of Hurley for 
the time being, to be by them distributed 
by equal portions upon every second Fri- 
day in the year, that shall happen between 
the last day of September and the first 
day of August following among 10 poor 
persons that were born and do live in the 
said parish, who are burdened with a num- 
ber of children, or by reason of age and 
other infirmities are unable to get their 
living by their labour, and are nominated 
by the heir of the said Sir Richard Love- 
lace for ever. N.B. The aforesaid inden- 
ture was endorsed in Chancery the 29th of 
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January 1639-40 by William Stanley, clerk.” 

“Mr. Francis Bradley, Gent. in the 
year 1730, bequeathed five pounds to be 
added to the stock of this parish, willing 
the interest thereof to be distributed on 
every Xmas day yearly for ever, among 
the poorest housekeepers therein at the 
discretion of the ministers, church-war- 
dens, and Mr. Joseph Benwell.” 

‘* Mrs. Lewin, daughter and heiress of 
Mrs. Williams, of Lady-Place, Hurley, 
bequeathed by her will, dated January 4, 
1753, five pounds annually to five poor 
families in this parish, at the discretion 
of the minister and churchwardens. Mrs. 
Lewin departed this life, making a codicil 
of her will, March 30, 1763.”’ 

‘*Mr. Joseph Benwell of Eton, Bucks, 
April 10, 1773, by will, gave 150/. to the 
poor of the parish of Hurley, to be dis- 
posed of at the discretion of Mr. John 
Franklyn and Mr. Thomas Micklem of 
Hurley, who purchased 209/. 1s. 2d.four per 
cent. stock with the above sum, Dec. 23, 
1783.” 


On a smaller tablet against the 
north wall of the nave. 

** Benefactions. The 2 tenements on 
the east side of the Vickeridge house at 
Hurley, directly against the house and 


gardens, belong to the repair of Hurley 


church for ever. Put upin the year 1728 
by Nath'. Micklem, Joseph Benwell, 
churchwardens,”’ 

‘‘ There is a piece of ground called 
Bradley’s acre containing 2 roods and 
36 poles and a half, situated in a common 
field called the Clays, adjoining Frog-mill 
farm in this parish. It’s now let for 12. 
12s. per year, and the money is to be dis- 
tributed among the poor of the parish of 
Hurley. Tho’. Kebble, Nathaniel Guy, 
churchwardens, 1818.’ 


On the south side of the nave are 
these. 

‘Joseph Wilcox, esquire, of Lady- 
Place, left by will, in the year 1792, to the 
parish of Hurley, the right of sending 
three in-patients annually to the West- 
minster Infimary.’’ 

‘‘Gustavus Adolphus Kempenfelt, es- 
quire, of Lady-Place, left by will in the 
year 1808, the sum of four hundred and 
fifty pounds 3 p'. cent. consolidated an- 
nuities, to the ministers and churchwar- 
dens of the parish of Hurley in trust, the 
interest whereof to be distributed annually 
among the most necessitous poor of this 
parish. Thomas Micklem, William Ste- 
vens, churchwardens of this parish, 
1809.”’ 

‘* Sir William East, Bart. late of Hall- 
Place, did by his will, dated April 23, 1813, 
give to trustees twelve London Assurance 
shares, in trust to vay the annual profits 
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thereof to a poor man and his wife, 
parishioners of and resident in the parish 
of Hurley, but not receiving support from 
the parish, to be nominated by the owner 
for the time being of Hall-Place.’’ 

This last charity has been something 
improved by the present baronet, Sir 
Clayton East, and his brother; but 
Mrs. Lewin’s bequest has nat been 
paid for several years, her estate being 
too poor to continue it. The rye of 
the Lovelace charity has been ex- 
changed for flour; but the vicar receives 
his stipend although he has long ceased 
to pray nominally for the progeny of 
Sir Richard. 

We will now advert briefly to the 
Kentish origin of the Berkshire Love- 
laces, and their connexion with the 
family of Lord King of Ockham. 

John Lovelace, esquire, (to whom 
the inscription on the now hidden 
base of the monument, as_ above 
quoted from Ashmole, alludes,) was 
probably a great-grandson of Richard 
Lovelace of London, who purchased 
Bayfordin Sittingbourne in Kent, A.D. 
1440; whose son, Lancelot, bought 
Hever Castle, and married the heiress 
of the Eynsham family, by whom hehad 
three sons, of which the eldest was 
Sir Richard Lovelace of Bethersden in 
Kent, and Marshall of Calais, who 
died without issue A.D. 1501. The 
second was William, married to Lora 
Peckham of Yaldham, by whom he 
had two sons, John and William, from 
whom the poet, Richard Lovelace, and 
many others, are descended. The 
third was John Lovelace, the first we 
find settled in Berkshire, and father, 
probably, of John, the subject of the 
monument, and ancestor of the subse- 
quent Lords Lovelaces of Hurley. 

This family of Lovelace and that 
of King are thus connected, viz: Anne, 
third daughter of Thomas third Lord 
Wentworth, (created Earl of Cleve- 
land in 1625,) married John second 
Baron Lovelace, and in 1686, on the 
death of her niece, Henrietta Baro- 
ness Wentworth, became heir of her 
father and succeeded to the barony. 
By Lord Lovelace, she was the mother 
of John third Lord Lovclace, and of 
Margaret, wife of Sir William Noel, 
the great-grandfather of Sir Edward 
Noel, who, in 1745, became heir of 
Martha Baroness Wentworth, the 


only daughter and heir of the said 
John third Lord Lovelace. He, there- 
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upon, became Baron Wentworth, and 
in 1762 was advanced to the dignity 
of Viscount. He was father of Judith, 
who married Sir Ralph Milbanke, and 
by him was mother of Ann Isabella, 
wife of George Gordon Lord Byron, 
the celebrated Poet; their only child 
Ada Augusta married William Lord 
King, who, in 1838, being advanced 
to the dignity of an Earl, revived the 
title of Lovelace out of respect to 
his wife’s family, a title which had 
become extinct in the peerage upon the 
death of Neville the last lord, in 1736. 

Although this paper has extended 
to perhaps a tedious length, we must, 
as promised, give some account of the 
demolished mansion called Lady- Place. 
This was Elizabethan, but never so 
magnificent as many houses of that 
style. In plan it was like the letter 
H, the north front having been al- 
most similar to the south front, for an 
accurate view of which we are in- 
debted to your number for February 
1831. It stood partly on the ancient 
stone foundations of the priory, but 
the celebrated vault and its super- 
structure were of brick, excepting the 
west wall, which was partly of chalk. 
The second story was adorned with 
Tuscan pilasters, and the third with 
columns. The gables of the dormer 
windows were round-headed, and, on 
the north front, between them, were 
obelisk-like pinnacles. The south or 
principal entrance was Tuscan, and 
had over it the Lovelace and Eyn- 
sham arms, and the windows, of 
which some were bayed, had mullions 
and square heads. The parapet was 
plain, as were the chimneys, though 
some were octagonal. 

Interiorly, the centre was occupied 
by the hall and staircase. This hall 
was spacious, but of irregular plan 
and height, its staircase portion 
having been lofty. The other portion 
was much less so, and had its ceiling 
sustained by two wooden columns, 
with well- worked Corinthian capitals. 
Here was an elegant chimney-piece 
of black marble, mantle and jambs 
flanked with carved pilasters, and 
surmounted by an entablature, on the 
frieze of which, carved, painted, and 
gilt, were the Lovelace and Eynsham 
arms and supporters. The panelling 
of this hall was, however, mean, 
having been merely of mahogany- 
coloured deal, slightly moulded. The 
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staircase and its gallery had a railing 
of small twisted balustres. The steps 
were of deal, and perhaps of compa- 
ratively late erection; but the walls 
and ceiling of this staircase were well 
worthy of observation, having been 
embellished with groups of foliage, 
flowers, fruit, birds, and instruments 
of war, the chace and music, inter- 
spersed with the arms and crests of 
the Lovelaces and their connexions, 
all beautifully executed in high relief, 
partly of plaster and partly of papier- 
maché, and in excellent preservation. 

The arms were those of Lovelace, 
quartering Eynsham, Wentworth and 
Pye; from which it would appear that 
they were probably put up between 
the years 1680 and 1690. Here and 
there, among the foliage, were stags 
at gaze, the Wentworth crest, and 
monograms of the word Lovelace. 

In the hall were the modern arms 
of Westminster Abbey, and in the 
principal chambers were other coats, 
viz. the Lovelace and Eynsham arms 
and supporters, the arms of Lewyn and 
Williams, and of Dr. Wilcox as 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of the 
Order of the Bath; a shield charged 
with a single crescent, and a fleur-de- 
lis; and on a black shield a mono- 
gram of the first Greek letters of the 
word Christ, curiously supported by 
swords and spears. Some rooms had 
very old paper-hangings ; while others 
had their panels coloured like marble ; 
and another had small panels painted 
in blue and white, with subjects re- 
sembling those of Dutch tiles. 

But the room which attracted the 
greatest admiration was the saloon, 
above stairs. This was about forty- 
four feet long by twenty-four feet 
wide, and surrounded by landscapes 
in chiaroscuro on deal panels of 
various sizes, from fourteen inches by 
thirty-two inches, to four feet six 
inches, by six feet six inches. They 
were all painted in oil in a free style, 
the small ones with a greenish grey 
colour, but the large ones with reddish 
brown, the high lights of all being put 
on withsilver lacker. They were views 
of the wild scenery of Calabria; and 
more probably from the pencil of 
Pietro Tempesta than of Salvator 
Rosa, to whom they were attributed. 
The ceiling was also in oil, and not 
improbably by Verrio, having been 
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well designed and finely coloured. It 
represented an assemblage of gods and 
goddesses, previous toa banquet, if we 
may so judge from a curious cooking 
scene introduced in one corner, the 
principal figure of which held a large 
knife, while another had a spit on 
which were two fowls, and several 
boys winged like angels carried fruit. 
The figures of these cooks were, we 
believe, interpolations by one Francis 
Thorn, of Vauxhall, who, many years 
ago, was employed to restore the 
ceiling and varnish the panelling. 

In this mansion, no doubt, were 
several portraits of its ancient pos- 
sessors ; and some of them, we are told, 
are at the farm-house close by: one 
representing a person in ecclesiastical 
robes, another is the portrait of a 
King (William the Third possibly), 
and another that of a Lady. It has 
been said that all the Lovelace por- 
traits were removed some years since, 
and certainly one was sold last year by 
a picture dealer in Marylebone Street, 
to a gentleman in the north of England, 
probably of the Milbanke family. 

This celebrated mansion having for 
many years been tenantless, the pro- 
prietor disposed of it in lots by public 
auction, December 1837, having pre- 
viously offered it altogether for 5001. 
although it realised 1,500/. piecemeal, 
much competition having existed 
among the neighbourhood for its orna- 
mental portions. Mr. Budd, solicitor, 
of Newbury, expended nearly 3001. for 
about thirty of the panels, the columns 
and fire-place of the hall, with the 
staircase and stairs. A few of the 
best panels were brought by Fuller 
Maitland, Esq. of Park Place near 
Henley; and two pair, six feet four inc. 
by four feet two inches, by Mr. Preece, 
upholsterer, at Maidenhead. Mr. 
Green, of Wycombe, has also some, 
The painted ceiling tumbled to pieces 
on the removal of its frame-work, but 
a few of the heads were preserved by 
Mr. Freebody, carpenter, at Hurley. 
All the beautiful papier-maché works, 
about twenty in number, were pur- 
chased by Mr. Bond, builder, at Mar- 
low, who sold them to some one in 
London. They came off the ceiling 
with but little injury, and whoever is 
their present owner possesses a work 
of ‘‘ rare art.” 
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Mr. Ursan, 

1 AM afraid that the subjects on 
which I happen to differ with Sir 
William Betham are of too extensive 
a range, and, | may add, too dry a na- 
ture, to be discussed in your period- 
ical. The chief point, however, is 
the identity of the ancient Punic and 
Irish languages, which I have not as 
yet been able to perceive; and [ 
strongly suspect that O’Neachtan, the 
original transposer or manufacturer of 
the Punic scene into Irish had nothing 
more in view than an innocent hoax. I 
have already stated some trifling ob- 
jections to the process employed in 
O’Neachtan’s performance; but I am 
afraid Sir William has mistaken the 
nature of these, when he says, “‘ the 
most ancient copies have no divisions of 
words, andif Fior Guar will pointout 
any other process for making out its 
meaning besides that of dividing it 
into words and syllables, he will do 
what I confess I have not been able 
to accomplish, although that system is 
declared inadmissible to common 
sense.” Now [ am quite certain that 
I never could have been so unreason- 
able as to object to this very natural 
mode of arriving at an author’s mean- 
ing, it being really a process in which 
I have had some experience myself, 
and 1 confess I knew of none better. 
My objections were of a quite differ- 
ent nature. In the first place, the 
text of Plautus which is pitched upon 
differs widely from that of later edi- 
tions ; but we will let that pass. In 
the second place, there is too great a 
liberty taken with the text, in throw- 
ing away letters that are objectionable, 
and adding others that may prove 
useful; for instance, in the very first 
line, eight letters are thrown out of 
the Punic, and fourteen new ones added 
in the Irish, which I am afraid is not 
the fairest way of making out the 
meaning of Plautus, however it may 
favour that of O’Neachtan. 3dly. This 
process being gone through, we have 
what is called the Irish; but unfor- 
tunately it furnishes such a specimen 
of Irish etymology and syntax as I 
will venture to say never existed. 
4thly. This being a serious drawback ; 
it is necessary to make a new arrange- 
ment of the said unknown lrish words, 
in order to make something of it like 
speech, sense being entirely out of the 
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question. 5thly. The Irish speech 
being thus manufactured, and totally 
free from any thing like sense, bears, 
as a matter of course, no resemblance 
to the Latin version added, as the 
best scholars believe, by Plautus him- 
self. 

In order to illustrate further these 
remarks, let us take the two first lines ; 
and let us for a moment suppose that 
after process second, the words are 
bond fide Irish. The meaning which 
they convey in that state will be 
something as follows: ‘‘ Mighty land 
of Heaven, terrible, powerful, fix me 
unto peace,—weak captive, remember, 
if it is thy will,—my children catch 
hold of my weariness!!!” Now I ap- 
peal to any Gaelic scholar, whether 
the words in the above lines, suppos- 
ing them to be Gaelic, could bear any’ 
other construction. Of course it may 
be said that the Irish syntax has 
changed a little since the olden days, 
when the gallant Captain neas used 
it (as I suppose he did) in blarneying 
the too confiding widow of Carthage ; 
(perhaps by the way, the widow may 
have been a bit of a blue, and had 
learned Greek.) But, to return to the 
above lines,—the manufacturer is oblig- 
ed to recast this first process into 
what he calls the “ Irish verbum 
verbo,” in order to make a shew of 
speech out of it ; and assuredly when 
all is done, the comic Plautus would 
not, in all human probability, think 
himself greatly flattered by the meta- 
morphosis, which ‘finally runs thus: 
“O mighty Deity of this country, pow- 
erful, terrible! quiet me withrest. A 
support of weak captives; be thy will 
to instruct me to obtain my children, 
after my fatigue.” Plautus’s trans- 
lation of these two lines is as follows : 
‘* Deos deasque veneror, qui hanc ur- 
bem colunt,—Ut, quod de mea re huc 
veni, rite venerim.’”’ Now the wise 
have said that ‘‘ things that are equal 
to the same thing are equal to each 
other;” hence it is evident that, if 
Plautus has done justice to the Punic 
original, O’Neachtan has not. 

But I have yet to mention the most 
laughable part of the hoax. I find 
that in the edition of Plautus (Tar- 
visii, 1462) from which O’Neachtan’s 
is taken, the Latin translation is not 
divided into regular iambics, so that 
two lines of the Latin contain three of 
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the Punic. Hence the manufacturer 
has overshot his mark, and has really 
given us Irish for three Punic lines, 
believing that he has done only for 
two. The consequence is that he is 
thenceforth applying his translation 
(if I may so call it) to the wrong textby 
one line or more throughout!!! How- 
ever, as the resemblance of the Irish 
version to the Latin and to common 
sense really amounts to nothing, this 
blunder is of very little consequence. 
As I have been obliged frequently in 
these letters to express my disbelief 
in the soundness of O’Neachtan’s lu- 
cubrations, I may now as well pro- 
ceed; and by your leave, Mr. Urban, 
I will thoroughly expose the process 
employed in the manufacture of a 
single line of the Punic into Irish. 
This will quite suffice as a specimen. 
“‘et crimine ab uno—disce omnes.”’ I 
shall take the fifth line of the Punic, 
which in the edition used by O’Neach- 
tan runs thus.—‘‘ Bythlym mothyn 
noctothiivelechantidasmachon.”” Now 
observe the ingenuity of the first step 
in the process when this line is cut 
down into ‘‘ words and syllables, as a 
preparatory step for making it Irish. 
** Byth lym mo thym noctothii nel ech 
an ti daisc machon.” Of course the 
cutting down of the words is perfectly 
fair; but I would ask is it fair, or 
honest at the same time, to smuggle in 
new letters in place of others of a to- 
tally different character, and still pre- 
tend that it is the genuine Punic origi- 
nal? You will observe that in this step 
the syllable thyn is changed into thym, 
and the syllable vel into nel, which 
cunning changes are highly conducive 
to the next step, which istheconversion 
of the last process into the raw Irish. In 
this conversion the vowels undergo a 
fearful revolution, and at the same 
time two new consonants make their 
appearance. Thus ‘ Beith liom, mo 
thime noctaithe, niel achtan ti daisic 
mac coinne.” Now the _ individual 
words here may be (or rather may 
have been) Irish, but where is the 
sense? It is said to be as follows, 
“be with me, my fears being dis- 
closed, I have no other intenticn but 
restoring my daughters.” Supposing 
this translation true, converts the 
worthy man’s prayer into downright 
nonsense. I would ask what were his 
fears, and when were they disclosed? 
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Above all, has he not the intention of 
recovering his nephew as well as his 
daughters? I may further mention 
that the translation of this Irish mor- 
ceau is very free; the meaning is, 
merely, ‘‘ be with me, disclose my fear, 
there is not but the intention of re- 
storing (my) daughter-in-law,” ‘‘ quod 
quidem absurdum est.” 

I have already mentioned how the 
manufacturer got out of his reckoning 
in the first two lines, and continues 
floundering more and more as he pro- 
ceeds. Of course, about the fifth line 
he would have been still further 
adrift, had it not fortunately happened 
that a line of the Punic is lost, so that 
the fifth of the Punic agrees with the 
sixth of the Latin. It happens, how- 
ever, that the real meaning of this fifth 
line may be pretty well identified with 
the Latin, from the occurence of a 
proper name which seems to have es- 
caped the manufacturer’s notice. By 
a collation of manuscripts it has been 
found that the last portion of the line 
is really antidamaschon, and not anti- 
dasmachon as given in the edition of 
1482. The meaning of the above line 
then, as given by Plautus himself, is, 
“‘Sed hic mihi antehac hospes anti- 
damas fuit.”” In like manner we can 
identify the next line but one, both in 
the Punic and Latin, by the occur- 
rence of the word Agorastocles. It is 
perfectly clear then, that the pretended 
Irish has nothing to do with the 
meaning of the original ; and this being 
the case, I will undertake to convert 
the Punic line into very plain London 
English, and that too without any 
greater violation of the original than 
O’Neachtan has committed. 

For example then, in process the 
first, I cut down my Punic thus: ‘‘ By 
th lym mothyr nocton thii vel ech an 
ti dasc machon,” where you will ob- 
serve, I have, in imitation of my pre- 
decessor, slyly changed an n into anr 
in the word mothyn, and I have cun- 
ningly inserted an m in the word noc- 
ton. This done, I have merely to 
change and insert vowels, and so jump 
into the plain English of the mat- 
ter at once, thus: ‘‘By the loom! 
Mother Knockdown, they will ache 
in thy dusky machine.” Reasons the 
most plausible may be advanced in 
favour of thistranslation. Firstly, the 
Phenicians being famous for the ma- 
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nufactures of their looms, the excla- 
mation “By the loom!” would 
be of course one of the most natural 
in the language. Mother Knock- 
down was a respectable widow of the 

lace, the proprietress of the Diligence 
in which the old gentleman had just 
arrived, and to which he feelingly al- 
ludes as ‘‘ the dusky machine” afore- 
said. Imagine the jolting he had sus- 
tained along the rough roads of 
Greece, such as they were in those 
days. He arrivesina strange city, in 
none of the best of humours, and be- 
gins a prayer to the gods and goddesses 
of the place; and as his bones still 
ached under the effects of his rough ride, 
he very naturally, at line fifth, apos- 
trophises, ‘‘ Mother Knockdown’s ma- 
chine,” as no small source of his pre- 
sent misery. I need not here point 
out to you and your judicious readers 
how the very metre and rythmus of 
the original are preserved in the 
English, which is a further proof, if 
needed, of their identity. 

In addition to this, I could write a 
volume of excellent collateral proofs, 
so as to satisfy the most sceptical 
of your readers, that John Bull is 
the genuine descendant of the an- 
cient Phenicians. The national appel- 
lation Bull is, by the soundest rules of 
etymology, identical with the Pheni- 
cian word Bel or Baal. What else 
can be its derivation? Surely you 
do not imagine that it is the same as 
the word bull, which signifieth a 
beast; or the Pope’s paper Bull, for 
which John does not care one straw. 
Then mark the similarity between 
the English and Phenicians as 
commercial nations. Do not the 
ships of the English in our days cover 
the sea, as those of the Phenecians 
did in theirs? but I will not weary 
you any further on the subject. 

I trust that I have now said quite 
enough to shew that there is no 
great merit in converting the Punic 
scene into Irish; and 1 am only 
surprised that so shallow a hoax 
should ever have gained credit with 
men of learning, or should have 
remained a moment unexposed by 
them. I can only suppose that the 
scholars of Ireland did not examine 
the subject with that rigour it de- 
served. The learned of England 
being unacquainted with lrish, might 
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believe or disbelieve in it as they 
pleased, only they could not in fair- 
ness deny what they did not under- 
stand. Hence the question is still 
open for discussion; the views of 
O’Neachtan having received the 
sanction of such high names as those 
of Sir William Betham, and the au- 
thors of a valuable work published in 
Edinburgh, entitled, ‘‘Encyclopzdia of 
Geography.” For this reason I have 
deemed it but right for once to enter 
into a somewhat lengthened detail of 
the merits of this strange case. It 
would be waste of time to expose the 
whole of the Punic Irish scene. You 
will perceive from what I have stated 
that the Punic may be converted into 
English or any other language with as 
much truth as into Irish. In fact I 
am surprised that O’Neachtan has not 
made a better thing of it. It seems to 
me that as the man of Carthage is ex- 
empted from speaking sense in his 
Irish speech; there was no occasion 
to take such liberties with the original 
as O’Neachtan has done. I may men- 
tion that the line which I have above 
examined is the one Jeas¢ altered in the 
process; and it seems even to have 
excited the admiration of Mr.T. Moore, 
the poet and historian of Ireland. 
Hence Gesenius infers ‘‘ eandem con- 
jecturam Thom. Moorio placuisse,”’ 
which is by no means the case. Mr. 
Moore had too much good sense to 
admit any conjecture of the kind ; and 
had he been conversant with the lan- 
guage of his native country, I am con- 
fident that he would have long ago de- 
cided this question. In fact what he 
shrewdly states on the subject, though 
included in a single sentence, is worth 
a volume. In the History of Ire- 
land, page 66, where Mr. Moore 
alludes to this question, he says, 
«The learned antiquary would how- 
ever in his ardour prove too much; 
and, paradoxical as the assertion may 
appear, the more completely his pre- 
tended case is made out, the more 
improbable it becomes.” 

I am sorry to find that Sir William 
Betham should have felt so disappoint- 
ed with the labours of Gesenius. It 
really seems to me that the latter is 
deserving of the highest praise for the 
soundness and accuracy of his inves- 
tigations. His work on the Pheni- 
cian and Punic language, and what- 
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ever fragments thereon are still extant, 
is an everlasting monument of what 
may be effected by a sound and critical 
acumen, guided solely by the love of 
truth, and free from all prejudice. 
He has fully succeeded in forming a 
grammar and vocabulary of the an- 
cient Punic, by an inductive process 
of comparing it with itself. Here we 
see no conjecture, nothing but unob- 
jectionable facts from beginning to 
end. The Punic scene, among other 
things, is ably discussed, in a manner 
quite satisfactory to every impartial 
enquirer. It is clearly proved that 
the Phenician language was a Semetic 
dialect, closely allied to the Hebrew. 
And indeed,in the natureof things, 
we could not expect it to have been 
otherwise. Let it be remembered 
too, that this ancient language restored 
by Gesenius, not only explains the 
Punic scene of Plautus, but all the 
coins and inscriptions to which the 
learned investigator had access. His 
Latin translation of the Punic has the 
merit of agreeing with that of Plautus, 
a point in my humble judgement very 
much in favour of its correctness. 
For example, the fifth line alluded to, 
is treated by Gesenius as follows. He 
has chosen a text which he found to 
be the same in four very authentic and 
old manuscripts, or early printed edi- 
tions, and runs thus—‘* Bythlim mo- 
thyn noctothuulechanti dasmachon,” 
which is written as follows in his Pu- 
nic, ‘‘ Bythlym moth ynn ochoth li 
velech Antidamaschon,” the meaning 
of which he gives, ‘* Ante mortem 
ecce amicitia (erat) mihi tecum, O An- 
tidama.” I need not here occupy 
your pages with the learned gentle- 
man’s analysis, &c. of each word; for 
these I refer to the work itself. 

In conclusion Ihave only to state, 
that when ‘‘I look upon this picture 
and on that,” on Gesenius and 
O’Neachtan, I cannot for a moment 
hesitate in preferring the version of the 
former. Gesenius’s results agree with 
those of Plautus himself; O’Neach- 
tan’s not only totally disagree with 
Plautus, but, even with all this licence, 
make downright nonsense, unless 
they receive the benefit of a very free 
translation. To convert the Punic 
into Irish, is nothing, if it do not make 
a shew of sense ; even if it should have 
a certain sense, it is still inadmissible if 
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it do not bear some resemblance to the 
Latin translation. O’Neachtan’s lu- 
cubrations unquestionably fail in 
both points; and I am sure Sir Wil- 
liam will forgive me when under this 
conviction, if I do not admit any evi- 
dence from this quarter respecting the 
identity of the Phenician and Irish 
languages. 

Theother points on which I happen to 
differ from Sir William, are of second- 
ary importance. I am proud to find 
that we agree in what is pure matter 
of fact, and unbiassed investigation, 
viz. that the Welch and Gaelic are 
two different languages. Of this I 
was fully convinced; and had fre- 
quently stated my belief to that effect 
before Sir William set the question for 
ever at rest by the publication of his 
work on the ‘‘ Gael and the Cimbri.” 
As to the questions, Who the Welch 
are, and whence came they? I freely 
confess that 1 have not examined the 
subject sufficiently so as to justify me 
in forming any decisive conclusion. 
I merely inferred as a natural suppo- 
sition that they are the descendants 
of those who inhabited England on the 
arrival of the Saxons. I do not exact- 
ly know what their own ideas are 
anent the matter, but all I can say is, 
that if they are the real Celts, the 
Gael are not; for, so far as may be 
judged from the two languages, the 
races are different. Etymology is cer- 
tainly more in favour of the Gaels 
being the descendants of the Celte or 
Galli, than the Cumraeg, which appel- 
lation is very plausibly identified with 
the Cymbric of old. But it would ap- 
pear that the Welchmen do not ex- 
actly agree to this most rational dis- 
position of our genealogies, and will 
have it that they are Celts, and Go- 
mers, and Cymros, and Heaven knows 
what besides, at one and the same 
time ; and this reminds me that I have 
something to say in reply to your 
Cambrian correspondents, and in the 
meantime I take my most courteous 
leave of Sir William Betham. 

If I mistake not, the chief point 
at issue between the Cymbri and my- 
self, is, whether the Welch and Gaelic 
be the same language, or rather dia- 
lects of the same language. [If so, 
may I be pardoned if I hint that your 
correspondents Gomer and Cymro are 
a little inclined to deviate from the 
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direct line of argument, whereof more 
hereafter. I may mention too, in 
passing, that I was prevented by 
urgent engagements from replying to 
these gentlemen last month; and I am 
afraid I have already occupied too 
much of your time and space, to enter 
so fully upon the subject now as it de- 
serves. For several reasons I will 
first reply to R. G’s letter, which you 
have placed last. That gentleman ap- 
pears to have examined the subject 
dispassionately, as an inquirer after 
truth ought to do; and though he 
may think it no very great compli- 
ment, I have to thank him sincerely 
for his fair dealing and honesty to- 
wards me. It is true he argues in 
some cases cleverly and ingeniously, 
like one who is ‘‘cunning in his art;” 
but these are qualities which in debate 
are fair and honourable, and I re- 
spect him none the less for his skill in 
the use of his weapons. But I suspect 
that he trusts more to his own abilities 
than to the soundness of his cause— 
in short, that he argues as we used to 
do at school, and debating societies, 
merely for argument’s sake. Now 
this is all very well for idle men, and 
schoolboys, but for my own part I 
have not the least ambition to be dis- 
tinguished that way. I will for once, 
however, reply to R. G. in detail, 
though I must say that it encroaches 
greatly upon mytime, without the con- 
solation of having anything new to 
advance. 

In the first place, R. G.’s exa- 
mination of the words in Neilson’s 
Grammar is no true criterion; I have 
repeatedly stated that substantives may 
be the common property of totally 
different languages, of which R. G. is 
well aware. In the second place he 
states, that he can identify seventy 
Gaelic verbs out of a list of two hun- 
dred as common to the Welch. These 
he ought to have shewn on paper; 
for my own part I am afraid that I 
should object to the etymological pro- 
cess by which even the fraction of one- 
third in the aforesaid list, might be 
made to agree. I trust they are not ‘‘a 
la Gomer,” such as that of delt, from 
glitho! In the third place, I admire R. 
G’s. ingenuity in the mode by which 
he turns some of my arguments 
against myself. As an illustration 
that the Welch might possess 
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many Gaelic words without being 
a Gaelic language; 1 mentioned that 
the Persian of the present day uses 
Arabic words, to the extent of about 
two-thirds of its vocables, and. still 
is a language of a totally different 
origin. Now, R. G. most adroitly 
puts the Gaelic in the situation of the 
Persian, and remarks thereon, “‘ If the 
Gael were to renounce every term ver- 
nacular to the Welch they could not 
make an intelligible translation of any 
one chapter of the New Testament.” 
Aye, aye, Mr. R. G. not so fast if you 
please; if the Arabs were to give up 
every word of their language now be- 
come vernacular to the Persians, they 
would be in the same predicament as 
the Gael—but the converse will not 
hold in either case. Although the 
Persian could exist without Arabic 
words, yet the Arabic language could 
not well dispense with the words which 
the Persian has borrowed. In like 
manner let R. G. carefully examine 
whether the Welch might not do with- 
out the words common to it and the 
Gaelic. That it would be impover- 
ished without them, I allow; but 
the question is whether there is 
not the germ of a separate language 
without any of the words, now 
used in Gaelic? I myself cannot cer- 
tainly allow that more than a quarter 
of the Welch vocables can, by any 
etymological torture, be made to agree 
with the Gaelic—surely then the other 
three-fourths are enough to constitute 
an independent language. The English 
is a Saxon dialect, and yet more than 
half its words are not Saxon. Take 
away, for instance, from the French 
all the words of their language used 
in English, and I am afraid our talka- 
tive neighbours would be very much 
at a loss in the indulgence of their 
favourite propensity. 

I cannot bring my mind to do 
R.G. the injustice to suppose that he 
did not very well know that I have uni- 
formly considered the Gaelic words 
used in Welch as borrowed from the 
Gael by the Cymbri; just as the Ara- 
bic words used in Persian are bor- 
rowed from Arabic; and not the re- 
verse, as he ingeniously assumes. He 
will perceive that the sentence of my 
letter (in March) on which this part of 
his argument is founded is too explicit 
to be mistaken. The words are, ‘‘If they 
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(theWelch) were uniform in the practice 
of sounding all the letters of such 
Gaelic words as they possess,” &c. 
Well, in my note to this sentence, I 
proposed as a pacific overture, to give 
up the disputed words; but then I 
never meant that they should cease to 
be Gaelic, only that they are no longer 
to be considered as borrowed by the 
Welch from the Gaelic; though equally 
naturalized in both languages, and 
received by both from some more 
ancient source. In short, R. G. 
has too much acuteness to have mis- 
taken my sentence or the spirit of my 
note; and I am greatly flattered to find 
that a writer of his talents should 
have had recourse to such subtle argu- 
ments against me; as he thereby 
shews his respect for the strength of 
my cause. 

As I am persuaded that R. G. is 
mainly guided in this discussion by the 
love of information, | will request 
of him to examine carefully the two 
following points: Ist. Gomer has 
said in his letter of March, “ it is 


worthy of remark that most of the 
words that have gw for their initials 
in Welch, begin in Gaelic with an f, 


and vice versa.”” Now I challenge 
this writer to make good his assertion. 
Let him take Owen’s Welch Diction- 
ary and analyse all the words in it 
from Gwach, a hole or cavity, down to 
Gybain, to wail, to mourn, being about 
sixteen hundred words, and if by any 
thing like fair means he makes good 
one quarter of his assertion, I will 
give up the point. Ihave lately exa- 
mined the above list, and 1 find it hard 
to pick out one hundred Gaelic words 
beginning with f in the whole num- 
ber!!! However, in order to cover 
contingencies, as they say—I will set 
down my demand at four hundred 
words; surely it will be no hard task 
for Gomer to furnish that number, or, 
if it be too tedious a process, let him 
give me twenty-five Gaelic words (or 
words used in Gaelic) from the first 
hundred Welch words. 

In the second place, I should wish 
R. G. to examine two correspond- 
ing portions of the Gaelic and Welch 
versions of the Scriptures. He will 
thus see how very little the languages 
agree in any respect. I beg tosubjoin 
here the first and second verses of the 
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twenty-fifth Psalm. I select these 
verses merely because they totally refute 
some of Gomer’s assertions; but if 
R. G. would direct his attention 
to the whole chapter, or any other 
portion of the Scriptures, I am 
confident he will find reason to alter 
his present opinions. He says justly 
in his letter to you, ‘* we must consi- 
der the points of resemblance as well 
as those of difference; ”’ granted, and 
I beg to add by way of appendix—let 
us form our unbiassed decision on the 
identity or non-identity of the two 
languages, according as those points 
of resemblance or of difference pre- 
ponderate. I ask nothing more; and 
I know of no better method for making 
the necessary examination, than by 
comparing the two dictionaries, or the 
two versions of the Scriptures in both 
languages ; we may very well approxi- 
mate the truth by analysing a small 
portion of each—but these portions 
must be taken fairly, straight-forward, 
without any picking and choosing like 
GomeEr’s lucubrations. 

Twenty-fifth Psalm, from the Gaelic 
Bible, Edinb. 1831. 

Riutsa, a Thighearn, togam m’anam 
suas. 2. Annadsa, mo Dhia, cuiream mo 
dhochas ; na naraichear mi, agas na dea- 
nadh mo naimhdean gairdeachas os mo 
cheann. 


The same in Welch from the edition 
of 1820. 

Attat ti, O Arglwydd y dyrchafaf fy 
enaid. 2. O fu Nuw, ynot ti yr ymddi- 
riedais: na’m gwaradwydder; na orfo- 
ledded fy ngelynion arnaf. 

Now I must confess that I am too 
dull to perceive any similarity, far less 
affinity between the above. However, 
I shall be very glad to hear R. G.’s 
opinion on the whole 25th Psalm, as 
well as the list of words in Owen’s 
Dictionary beginning with gw. I have 
full confidence, at all events, in that 
gentleman’s candour how much so 
ever he may differ from me in opinion. 

I now come to Messrs. Gomer and 
Cyrmro, with whom I havea few trifles 
to settle. Gomer talks of “ Fior 
GuaeEv’s efforts to create facts,” the 
meaning of which witty phrase I do 
not comprehend, though I dare say it 
may be something very fine in Welsh. 
I mentioned five Gaelic words occur- 
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ing in as many verses of the Armoric 
NewTestament, while in the same five 
verses the Welsh version had words 
totally different, This is really and 
truly a fact, and to this only I con- 
fined myself; I did not even say that 
the Welsh might not have had the 
words; yet this Gomer, with a most 
unparalleled ‘‘cacoethes scribendi,” 
writes two pages about these five 
words, proving, with most praise- 
worthy industry, what I never denied ; 
and comes to what he thinks a most 
triumphant conclusion that such are 
my ‘efforts to create facts.” I hope 
GomeEr’s efforts here have succeeded in 


creating effect; for I should be de-— 


lighted to find the old saying ‘ex 
nihilo nihil fit’? for once proved un- 
sound. 

Gomer refutes himself most neatly 
respecting the abhorrence of Welsh ad- 
jectives to foreign substantives. But I 
suppose this aversion holds only with 
regard to English nouns, though I could 
point out sundry suspicious words even 
of the last class which seem to me to 
be quite at home in the Welsh. In the 
first few chapters of the New Testa- 
ment I meet with such words as 
efengyl, sant, prophwyd, arch-offeirraid, 
trysor, &c. which strangely remind 
me of words which I have met with 
inGreek, Latin, or English, with some. 
what the same meaning; but as the 
Welsh adjectives very condescendingly 
unite when called on with the above 
words, I must conclude that they are 
pure Welsh. Gomer hasin hislast letter 
given another batch of words which 
agree in Gaelic and Welsh. Good— 
let him go on—it is a most unerring 
argument as long as it lasts, and it 
will be some time ere he exhaust the 
three or four thousand words which I 
believe to be common to both lan- 
guages. But then I fear there will be 
an awkward day of reckoning at 
last when Gomer is reasonably called 
on to account for some twenty or 
twenty-five thousand Welsh words 
which are not Gaelic. Well, well, the 
day of payment is very distant, and 
‘sufficient for the present day is the 
evil thereof.” I see that Gomer in his 
last epistle has given us such words 
as “* effeith effect, Crist Christ, cristiol 
Christian, &c. as Welsh roots!!!” A 
discovery, in my humble opinion, 
more at than sound. 


Ihave yet one grave observation to 
make on GomeEr’s letter, ‘‘ more in 
sorrow than in anger,” I assure him. 
I mentioned in my last letter in reply 
to Gomer that the Irish Gaelic had a 
regular present tense, and that the 
Scotch Gaelic very frequently made 
use of it, particularly in the solemn 
style. For the truth of this I refer 
him tothe verses of the 25th’ Psalm 
above quoted, where the verbs togam 
and cuiream are really? and’,truly in 
that very present tense, whose existence 
Gomer denies. I further stated that 
the Hebrew had two tenses, the past 
and present, or rather the preterite and 
impreterite (if [may use such a‘term), 
for the truth of this I made the fol- 
lowing reference : ‘‘ If Gomer can read 
the Hebrew Bible, he may soon satisfy 
himself as to this fact; if not let him 
consult our best Hebrew grammars in 
the English language, that of Professor 
Lee, or the English translation of 
Professor Ewald.’”’ Professor Lee 
says in his Grammar, (1827) p. 190, 
‘Again, in this, as in every other 
species of Hebrew verbs, two tenses 
only are found, the past and the 
present.” In Professor Ewald’s Gram- 
mar (1836), page 135, that eminent 
Eastern scholar, certainly one of the 
first in Germany, says ‘‘the names 
preterite and future are inappropriate ; 
it appears most correct to call them 
perfect and imperfect.” 

The tense, which in Hebrew gram- 
marians have frequently called the 
future, has not that sense in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word; it is 
merely a grammatical term used in 
contradistinction to the past; and in 
Arabic the same tense is more appro- 
priately called the acrist. It serves 
for the present oftener than for the 
future, and therefore the soundest 
grammarians that we have do not call 
it future. I can easily pardon Go- 
MER’s ignorance in being misled by the 
name; but, unfortunately for him, I 
referred him first of all to facts,* viz. 





* Gomer is very fond of using the word 
fact in his letter; I am sorry to see that 
he should have paid so very little regard 
to its ordinary signification, such, for in- 
stance, as that in which I have uniformly 
made use of the term. Charity would 
lead me to hope that Gomer in imitating 
too closely the worthy etymologists_to 
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to the Hebrew Bible. By referring 
then to the Hebrew Bible Gomer will 
find the verb togam which I have 
pointed out as in the present tense in 
Gaelic, of the same tense in Hebrew. It 
fortunately happens too that the sense 
of the passage is such as cannot by 
any possibility be construed into the 
future. But setting the facts out of 
the question, I referred Gomer to very 
good authorities, the Hebrew Gram- 
mars of professors Lee and Ewald. 
Well, what am I to think of this Mr. 
Gomer, who deliberately says in re- 
ply, ‘‘ Fron Guagt has discovered a 
present tense in the Hebrew, a fact 
unknown from the creation of the 
world to the presenttime!!!"’ I can 
only say that Gomer is in a very 
discreditable dilemma ; if he has con- 
sulted the authorities to which I re- 
ferred, his statement is inexcusable ; if 
he is capable of uttering such an as- 
sertion without regard either to facts 
or authorities, he is beneath contempt. 
I can pity and forgive him; but I hope 
he will excuse me if | decline entering 
into this mode of arguing with him. 
There is something awfully grandilo- 
quent in the following observation of 
Gomer’s. ‘‘No one unacquainted 
with ‘ Coelbren y Beirdd,’ should pre- 
sume to form a decisive opinion on the 
Celtic dialects.” And what do you 
think, Mr. Urban, this profound mys- 
tery, ‘‘ Coelbren y Beirdd,” is? No- 
thing more or less in. principle than a 
rule respecting the liability of some 
letters to be changed in certain situa- 
tions into others of a somewhat kin- 
dred sound. Why, I know something 
of a language infinitely more culti- 
vated than either Welsh or Gaelic ever 
was, in which a similar principle is 
carried to a far greater extent ; and 
what then? Does the ‘ Coelbren y 
Beirdd ” justify Gomer in proposing 
such a derivation as del¢ from glitho ? 
Or is it any salvo to his conscience or 
sense of shame when he wilfully mis- 
represents my words, and endeavours 
with all his art to prove me guilty of 





whom I once called his attention, has, in 
hiszeal, mistaken the word fiction for fact. 
These words, he will observe, differ widely 
in meaning, though I am free to confess 
that they are both from the same root; 
this shews, however, that we must not 
trust too much to etymology. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XII. 
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writing falsehoods? I leave Gomer to 
digest these facts as he may. 
I now come to Cymro, who is 
manifestly twin brother to Gomer. 
This gentleman’s letter really begins 
with such a plausible business-like 
manner that I am afraid many of your 
more superficial readers will be taken 
in by it. For instance, what can be 
more imposing than the following 
specimen? ‘‘In support of my argu- 
ment I also asserted that the present 
word Gael is a modern (most recent 
were your words, if you please, Mr. 
Cymro) corruption of Gaoidhel, and 
this Fron Guaett also denies; and as 
he does in this instance profess to pro- 
duce authority, it is incumbent upon 
me either to invalidate his authority 
or to acknowledge my error, and with 
your permission I will attempt the 
former.”’ Well, these are very fine 
words if well followed, but let us 
handle the matter gently, and ac- 
company Crmro in these his laudable 
attempts. 1 quoted Buchanan to prove 
that the use of the word ‘‘ Gael”’ was 
not most recent as asserted by Cymro. 
My words are, “‘ Buchanan in his 
History (libr. 2, cap. 28) exactly uses 
it as it is done at this day.”” The ex- 
pressions in lib. 2, cap. 28 aforesaid, 
are as follows : ‘‘omnes nationes, que 
Britanniam incolunt, in duo genera 
partiuntur, alteros Gazt, alteros Galle 
sive Gald appellant.” I also quoted 
sundry other references; but mark the 
candour of Cymro, who sayeth in re- 
ply—‘‘ But what authority does Fior 
Guar tadduce? Buchanan? andthattoo 
only respecting the name of Argyle ! ! 1’ 
Well, I do pity this poor gentleman, 
most sincerely. It is physically and 
morally impossible he can be any other 
than Gomer, “ mutato nomine.” I 
should be miserable to suppose that 
there existed two men in England 
capable of arguing with such obliquity 
of intellect, to use no harsher term. 
And yet this Cymro has presumed to 
say with the gravest face, Mr. Urban, 
that he would ‘‘ with your permission,” 
attempt ‘‘ to invalidate the authority ”’ 
which I have adduced. Assuredly he 
has hit upon a very simple plan of so 
doing ; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that he may invalidate the truth 
of every proposition in Euclid with 
equal facility. The rest of Cymro’s 
letter, being nothing to a present 
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purpose, it would be a mere waste of 
time to notice it—a sample of the 
whole is enough. 

I must observe, however, ere I con- 
clude, that both Gomer and Cymro 
seem very sore On one point, on which 
by the way, I never, to my recollec- 
tion, uttered a syllable, viz. that the 
Gaelic is a purer language than the 
Welsh. This is nothing to the point, 
at present, though I could easily take 
up the cudgels with any honest oppo- 
nent on that ground. The grand 
question is, whether the Welsh and 
Gaelic be the same language, which 
will be decided all the better by dis- 
cussing one thing at a time. 

I would crave leave to say a few 
words in parting with Messrs. Gomer 
and Cymro, whether they be ‘“ two 
simple gentlemen in one,” or one in 
two. I have for once taken the 
trouble to expose their very eccentric 
mode of conducting themselves in this 
discussion. 

I hope the gentlemen feel relieved 
after this effusion of their spleen 
against the Gaelic language. I have 
observed among our Asiatic subjects, 
that in all disputes the party that had 
the worst of the argument, invariably 
poured forth a torrent of abuse against 
the relations and predecessors, male 
and female, of the opposite party, with- 
out being very scrupulous about the 
truth of the matter. This, I suppose, 
is what the philosophic Sam Slick 
would call ‘‘ human natur.” They 
must feel sensible, 1 should suppose, 
that honesty in argument, as well as 
in all affairs of life, is the best policy. 

In our country it is the custom with 
the correspondents of periodicals to 
write under feigned names; still, I 
have always understood that none but 
the vilest of scribblers availed them- 
selves of this disguise to publish mis- 
representations. For my own part, 
it has been ‘‘my humour,” as the 
saying is, hitherto to follow the fashion; 
but I appeal to your readers, and in 
particular to my opponents, whether 
in any instance I have abused this pri- 
vilege? A gentleman may enjoy the 
pleasures of a masquerade so long as 
he is secure of being in good company; 
but should he perchance fall in with 
suspicious characters, it will be wis- 
dom to lay aside his mask, lest he 
should be mistaken for one of them, 
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Till very lately it was my good for- 
tune to have met with fair and honour- 
able opponents; and I take it as no 
small compliment that Sir WiiuiaMm 
Betuam, Mr. J. Logan, and Mr. R. 
G. should have replied to my letters 
with their real signatures, whilst | 
continued to write anonymously. I 
have now to thank these gentlemen for 
their uniform candour and courtesy 
towards me, how much soever we may 
differ in opinion. 1 do so under my 
real name, because Messrs. GoMER 
and Cymro have thoroughly cured me 
of the anonymous; and should the lat- 
ter ‘‘ par nobile fratrum” deign to 
take any further notice of me, I trust 
it will be on my own ground. Asa 
necessary prelude, however, to all fu- 
ture communication between us, might 
1 request of these gentlemen to answer 
me the following simple questions, if 
it is not troubling them too much. 
Ist. How cameGomenr to express him- 
self, as follows, in his last letter to 
you? ‘“ Fron Guaet has discovered 
a present tense in the Hebrew, a fact 
unknown from the creation of the 
world to the present time.” 2dly. 
How does Cymro account for the fol- 
lowing sentence in his letter? ‘‘ But 
what authority does Fion Guat ad- 
duce? Buchanan; and that too only 
respecting the name of Argyle.”” Both 
assertions, as I have already shown, 
are so gross and clumsy that I am to- 
tally at a loss to account for their ex- 
istence. Perhaps the authors will 
deign to enlighten your readers and 
myself on the occurrence of such a 
rare specimen of argument. 

For my own part, Mr. Urban, in 
laying aside the title of Fior Guaet, 
I am not conscious of having ever 
written to you a single sentence under 
that appellation, which I need be 
ashamed to own, as, yours faithfully, 

D. Forses. 


Mr. Urzsan, Greenwich, July 15. 
WITH a deep impression of the 
importance of biographical writings, 
and especially of those comprehensive 
works which exhibit in due order and 
proportion the worthies of the world or 
of the nation, I have attentively noticed 
the various projects of that description 
which have successively appeared. 
Of one of the projects, a specimen 
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is now before me—published on the 
4th instant. The brilliancy of the list 
of contributors I cannot dispute, for 
it is invisible; but 1 shall not hesitate 
to communicate, in that spirit of criti- 
cism which may become a man who 
is conscious of no interested or sinis- 
ter motive, such short remarks as a 
cursory perusal of the specimen have 
led me to make. 

It was a peculiar feature in the plan 
of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana to 
treat History and Biography under 
one head. On the publication of part 
XLVII, about the Ist August 1838, 
no intended deviation from the plan 
was announced. Soon afterwards, 
however, Mr. Murray having issued 
the prospectus of a New Biographical 
Dictionary on an extensive scale, the 
impracticability of that combination 
of History and Biography was ad- 
mitted; and a biographical division 
of the work, to form two quarto vo- 
lumes, equal in quantity of matter to 
sixteen closely’printed octavo volumes, 
was announced to the subscribers and 
to the public. On the 29th April 
Messrs. Longman and Co. and Mr. 
Murray announced, conjointly, a New 
Biographical and Historical Diction- 
ary; and on the 30th April the pro- 
prietors of the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana announced, and forthwith issued 
the prospectus of, a New General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary in about twelve 
closely printed volumes octavo. The 
specimen which now solicits notice, 
may therefore be considered as a por- 
tion of the supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia—but under a new title, and in 
another form. 

This is sharp competition; but 
competition should not be unadvisedly 
condemned—nor should we complain 
of rapidity of execution, if unaccom- 
panied by marks of precipitancy. I 
proceed to examine the specimen with 
due attention to those maxims. 

Art. 1. Why is Peter Vander Aa, 
the jurisconsult of Louvain, to be im- 
mortalized? On account of his name 
—and because M. Guizot was com- 
plimented with the honor of contribu- 
ting the first article to the Biographie 
Universelle. Art. 2. Why is Peter 
Vander Aa, of Leyden, styled a book- 
seller, editor, and geographer ? Because 
the writer could not translate the 
words libraire-éditeur, And why does 
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he omit the judicious and very inte- 
resting publication of Vander Aa, the 
Voyages faits principalement en Asie 
dans le xii, xiii, xiv, et xv siécles? 
Because he followed the anonymous 
writer in the Biographie Universelle— 
and omitted to consult the Examen 
Critique of M. Barbier. Art. 3. Is the 
account of C, C. H. Vander Aa bio- 
graphy? The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance of his life—the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his pas- 
torship at Haerlem—an event which a 
medal will transmit to the latest pos- 
terity—is notrecorded! Art.4. Why 
have we no dates to the account of 
Nicolas Aacarp? M. Malte-Brun 
intimates that Christian Aagard was 
born in 1596—and M. Weiss states 
that Nicholas, frére ainé de Christian, 
was born in 1612! The new biogra- 
pher could not untie the knot: he took 
the liberty of cutting it. 

But if I were to proceed in this 
catechetical manner, my letter would 
resemble the soliloquy of Hamlet. [ 
must have recourse to generalization. 

I object very decidedly to anonymous 
biography, to which class the work in 
question belongs. The writer who 
has exercised due research, and who 
states his opinions conscientiously, 
can have no reason to conceal his 
name. In fact, with respect to states- 
men and divines—perhaps I might 
extend the remark to all classes—the 
name of the writer is the best tlustra- 
tion of the facts and opinions con- 
tained in the narrative. 

The very frequent omission of the 
authorities I must also consider as not 
less objectionable ; in that particular, 
Watkins and Chalmers have set exam- 
ples which ought to have been uni- 
formly adhered to on the present 
occasion. 

We are promised a dictionary 
‘* comprehensive in its range of names” 
—but names and dates do not form 
biography, though essential parts of it. 
The utility of such articles as the fol- 
lowing is not very obvious : 

“* ABARCA DE Borra (L.), Marquis de 
los Torres, a noble of Arragon. Is the 
author of Palestra Austriaca.”’ 

“Aner (Vandel Baldwin), born A. D. 
1638; died at St. Omer, Oct. 13, 1679.’’ 

‘¢Appison (Thomas), an Englishman, 
born A. D. 1634, and joined the society of 
the Jesuits July 1, 1668. He died in 
England, March 23, 1685," 
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To increase the muster-roll, fictitious 
names are introduced, as Anp1IAs, 
Asut Cassim, &c.—On this principle, 
we must have articles for Malcolm 
Mac Gregor, and Lancelot Temple, 
Esquire. 

The form of the articles is vicious. 
“The biographer,” says an eminent 
critic, ‘“‘should always study to give 
his work the appearance of conti- 
nuity.” This judicious maxim applies 
even to the shortest articles. Now, 
behold the form adopted in this Dic- 
tionary: ‘‘ Apa, (Alex. LL.D. 1741- 
1809), a schoolmaster of Edinburgh,” 
&c. The date and place of nativity 
are separated—the date of his acade- 
mical honor is omitted—and the date 
of his decease is separated from the 
circumstances of it. Instead of alife 
—we have a name, dates, and dis- 
jointed notes. We miss that neatness 
of composition which is so conspi- 
cuous in the Biographical Dictionary 
of Watkins—and which is only attain- 
able at the expense of time and consi- 
deration. 

Bibliography must always occupy 
very considerable space in a General 
Biographical Dictionary—for the “‘ chief 
glory of every people arises from its 
authors.” It should be treated sys- 
tematically. A plan should be de- 
vised, and the contributors should be 
enjoined to follow it. The classical 
articles of the new work, and the 
articles Abelard, Abp. Abbot, Abul 
Feda, Addison, &c. are, in this re- 
spect, carefully executed—but there is 
awant of system. Vague generalities 
are too often substituted for tangible 
facts. Ex. gr., itis said of Dr. Adam, 
‘His works on Ancient Geography 
and on Roman Antiquities, and his 
other works, are too well known to 
require any description.” In the ac- 
count of Adry, savant et laborieux 
bibliographe says M. Villenave, it is 
said, ‘‘He wrote several treatises on 
biographical subjects, and ¢wo or three 
elementary ones. Some valuable bib- 
liographical books were also left by 
him in MS.”’—TIs this information? 
It may with more propriety be called 
tantalization. 

On the due exéent of each article 
with relation to the other articles, 
much diversity of opinion may exist. 
A prescribed maximum extent for the 
most eminent names, another for 
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very eminent names—another for 
third-rate names—would tend to pre- 
serve proportion. Inthe present spe- 
cimen, which contains above 500 
names, the accounts of Abp. Abbot 
and Abelard occupy nearly an eighth 
of the whole! There can be no ex- 
cuse for this manifest disproportion— 
for the life of Abp. Abbot has been 
very elaborately written by Oldys, 
and that of Abelard has been written 
twenty times. 

The arrangement of the articles is 
the most astounding part of the work. 
It is a mixture of the alphabetical, 
the chronological, the classified, and 
the undefinable. The general order is 
alphabetical ; but there are numerous 
groups of persons bearing the same 
name—sometimes in chronological 
order—sometimes in no definable 
order. Each group has a short rhe- 
torical proem. I submit specimens : 

‘‘AcnmMeT. The Mohammedan world 
rejoices in some hundred of personuges 
who have borne this name.’ 

“‘ Acosta. Portugal rejoices in several 

persons of this name, which was originally 
written Da Costa.” 
The Mahommedan group consists of 
nine persons, in no definable order. 
The Portuguese group consists of five 
persons—in chronological order. One 
of these persons was a native of 
Africa—another of Spain—another of 
India! Further specimens of the 
proems in question, and of the groups 
which pertain to them, may be neces- 
sary to convey a just notion of this 
part of the arrangement. 

‘“‘ApaAMs. Many are the persons of 
this name whom England and Scotland 
declare to be worthy of commemoration.” 
This group consists of ten persons — 
in chronological order. One of the 
persons is John Adams, President of 
the United States of America! To 
this group succeed five separate arti- 
cles, devoted to James Adams, a wri- 
ter, Robert Adams, an engraver, &c.— 
all natives of England. Then comes 
another group, which is introduced 
thus : 

‘““Apams. Several persons of this 
name are enumerated in the American 
Biographical Dictionary.’’ 

This group consists of five persons. 
It may be considered as a class, for 
they are all writers. 

The arrangement adopted is now 
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sufficiently explained ; and I need not 
attempt to characterize it. One more 
question suggests itself. Are the 
nobility intended to be classed accor- 
ding to the family name, or the titu- 
lary designation? We have an arti- 
cle for Charles Abbot, Lord Colches- 
ter—but for another Charles Abbott, 
we are desired to see TENTERDEN. 

After this exposé of the plan of the 
work, I may proceed to a review of 
the more prominent classes of the 
articles which the present portion of 
it contains. 

The classical articles are elaborate— 
drawn, no doubt, from the portfolio 
of some eminent scholar. I leave the 
appreciation of them to more compe- 
tent critics. 

The medieval articles form a remark- 
able portion of the specimen. They 
areevidently the production of men 
conversant with the history and lite- 
rature of the period. 1 have detected, 
however, instances of deficient infor- 
mation, and of misinformation. We 
read that the history of Apam of Mu- 
rimouth ‘‘ was printed at Oxford in 
1722 by Anthony Hall.” There is 
No 


too much of this vague matter. 
separate edition of the work exists: 
itis printed with Nicolai Triveti Anna- 


lium Continuatio. In the Art. AcHERY 
the account of his edition of Guibert, 
and of the translation of his autobio- 
graphy, &c. in the collection of M. 
Guizot, is very obscure. We have 
also Nogent-sous-Conci for Nogent- 
sous-Couci, and Collection de Matiéres 
for Collection des Mémoires.—In 
the article Abbo [Abbon] it is said 
that he died in 923; M. Roquefort 
says vers l’an 923: and M. Taranne, 
between 921 and 927. It is said that 
the best edition of his poem is that of 
Duplessis: there are nine editions in 
various collections ; and the most de- 
sirable is the separate edition of M. 
Taranne, Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 
1834, 8vo. It is said that another of 
his works, viz. a collection of sermons, 
is to be found in the Specileyium of 
D’Achery : Dom d’Archery published 
only five of his thirty-seven sermons. 
I should add that M. Taranne gives a 
prose translation of the obscure poem 
of Abbon.—In the Art. ADENEs we are 
informed that the romance of Berthe 
aux grand Piés, ‘has been recently 
published by M, Paulin, Paris.” The 
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reader must not consider the word 
Paris as the imprint of the volume. 
In fact, M. Paulin Paris, the learned 
bibliographer, is bisected ! 

The recent articles are defective. In 
justification of this censure, I shall 
produce two examples—Acerbi the 
traveller, and Lord Colchester. The 
biographer admits that he knows no- 
thing of Acerbi ‘‘ except that he tra- 
velled to the North Cape, and pub- 
lished a relation of what hehad seen,” 
He assumes the existence of an Italian 
edition of the work, and asserts that 
‘* in 1804 a French translation issued 
from the press, and was soon followed 
by an English one.” I doubt the 
existence of an Italian edition, and 
am certain that the English translation 
preceded the French. It was pub- 
lished in 1802. Is not Acerbi still 
living? I confess my inability to de- 
cide. The writer of the article, at all 
events, should have consulted the Bio. 
graphie des Hommes Vivants, 1. 8., and 
the Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, 
{. 140. The article on Lord Colches- 
ter is more unaccountably defective, 
The writer omits to state that he was 
born at Abingdon—that he was elected 
a student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1775—that he became B.C.L. in 1783, 
and D.C.L. in 1793—and that he was 
four times elected M.P. for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He praises Mr, 
Rickman for his attention to the popu- 
lation returns—but omits to state 
that Mr. Rickman is the presumed au- 
thor of a memoir of Lord Colchester, 
He praises the addresses which his 
Lordship delivered on public occasions 
—but omits to state that these speeches 
have been printed. [1829, sm. 8vo.] He 
ascribes to him a pamphlet on the Use 
and Abuse of Satire—which is known 
to have been written by Charles Ab- 
bott, afterwards Lord Tenterden. 

There is an ostentatious display of 
Mahommedan articles. They abound 
in erudition—but are frequently rather 
historical memoranda than articles of 
biography. D’Herbelot and Dunham 
are principally cited ; who, certainly, 
are not the best authorities. The 
Biographical Dictionary of Ibn Chal- 
likan is now accessible; and there is 
a translation of the Bibliographical 
Dictionary of MHaadjy-Khalfa, by 
Pétis de la Croix, in the Royal Library 
at Parisworks which should have 
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been consulted. In the article ABuL 
Warra, we are not informed that 
Mons. L. Am. Sédillot claims for him 
the discovery of the libration of the 
moon—hitherto ascribed to Tycho 
Brahe. In the article ABuL Hassan 
it is said, ‘“‘one of his works was 
translated into French by M. Sédillot 
in 1810.” It might have been said, 
His Treatise on Astronomical Instru- 
ments, translated by I. I. Sédillot, was 
edited by L. Am. Sédillot, Paris, 
1834-5, 4to. 2 vols. These marks of 
precipitate compilation occur in the 
same column! Sometimes, in these 
articles, the era of Christ is adopted ; 
sometimes the era of the Hejira; and 
sometimes both dates are given. On 
the latter occasions, more than one 
mistake is committed. We read, 
p- 34, “‘ This was in the year of Christ 
660, only sixty-twoyearsafter the Heji- 
ra.” Itshould be only forty years, &c. We 
have, p. 33,‘ A. H.889, or A. D. 1464.” 
It should be, A. H. 889 or A. D. 1484. 
Some of the most celebrated profi- 
cients in oriental literature are mis- 
named: e. gr. Galland is called Gal- 
lard, and Erpenius is called Esperius ! 
We are assured that the Spanish 
and Portuguese articles have been 
placed in the hands of one who “for 
many years has cultivated Spanish 
literature with the most distinguished 
success.” He cites Bryan, a second- 
rate authority, for the article Maria 
de Asarca— a female artist of 
Spain.” Now Bermudez would have 
informed him, more circumstantially, 
that Donna Maria de Abarca was a 
clever amateur painter of portraits 
who flourished at Madrid about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
If Donna Maria de Abarca is com- 
memorated, should D. Manuel Ace- 
vedo be omitted? and, more especially, 
Cristébal de Acevedo, a pupil of Bar- 
tolomé Carducho, of whom says Ber- 
mudez, after enumerating his principal 
works: ‘“ Estas obras le acreditan 
entre los buenos profesores de su 
tiempo, por la correccion del dibuxo, 
por la nobleza de caractéres, y por 
otras maximas de la escuela en que 
estudié.”—Don J. A. de Asreu, 
Marques de la Regalia, is deprived of 
his title—a cruel insult to a Spaniard. 
The space occupied in assuring us that 
the Coleccion de Tratados de Paz is an 
immense heap of documents, and that it 
is and is not a continuation of Berto- 
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lano,—-which Bertolano, alias Berto- 
dano, is no other than Don J. A. de 
Abreu !—would have sufficed to state 
that it was undertaken by royal com- 
mand, [de é6rden superior] and pub- 
lished at Madrid, 1740-51, folio, 12 . 
volumes. His son Don Felix Abreu, 
who published a learned Tratado sobre 
Presas de Mar in his 25th year, and 
was successively Secretary of Lega- 
tion, and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the British Court, should also have 
been commemorated. He died some 
years before his father, viz. in 1766. 
The style of a work of this class is 
not beneath consideration. What- 
ever is designed to be attentively read, 
should be attentively composed. The 
part before us, in addition to its other 
demerits, has too frequently those of 
bald and awkward phraseology, if not 
of flippancy. A few extracts may serve 
asa hint on this point, both to the edi- 
torand tothe contributors; and may save 
the necessity of more formal censure. 
We read, Art. ABap III, that ‘“* Ma- 
hommed became alarmed for his own 
dominions. And well he miyht.”— 
We read that, ‘‘ Of the period when 
fEneas Tacticus lived, nothing is 
known for certain.’”’—that the letters 
of AiuIAN have been “ applied for the 
illustration of Aristophanes, oftener 
than once.”’-—that Alexander Apam, 
assistant to the master of the High 
School at Edinburgh, became the rec- 
tor himself.’’ We are also informed, Art. 
AcropouitE, that theology is ‘‘ a gueer 
employment for a minister of state,” — 
that Antoine Apexi had ‘‘the good or 
bad luck to be the confessor of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis,’’—that Assas II. was 
‘* the monarch with whom Chardin and 
Tavernier had the honor to get drunk,”&c. 
In offering these short remarks, 
written amidst the pressure of various 
engagements, 1 must disclaim all incli- 
nation to undervalue the abilities of 
the contributors, whoever they may 
be, to the important enterprise now 
in progress. Erudition and talent are 
visible in the specimen before us—but, 
as it appears to me, not much variety 
of talent. To the expediency of the 
conjunction of labours, 1 apprehend 
there has been some insensibility. 
The defects of the work seem to be in 
part attributable to that circumstance 
—but, above all, to precipitancy. 
Yours, &c, Bouron Conney, 
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MONUMENTS TO BISHOP BURGESS AND EARL NELSON. 


A MAGNIFICENT monument has 
been erected in Salisbury Cathedral, to 
the memory of the late highly-esteemed 
Diocesan, Dr. Burgess. It is placed 
at the south end of the east transept, 
near his grave, and is an elaborate de- 
sign, in the florid style of the fifteenth 
century, consisting of richly-panelled 
sides or jambs, which are relieved by 
clustered buttresses, terminated in 
crocketed pinnacles, supporting a fo- 
liated arch, the cusps of which are 
highly ornamented with angels bearing 
shields with the initials, &c. Above, 
rises a crocketed canopy, carried up 
to a point, and surmounted by a rich 
finial; a mitre sculptured in bold re- 
lief occupies the centre spandril of the 
arch, under which is an altar-tomb, 
with the front divided into three com- 
partments of flowing tracery, the 
centre one charged with the Order of 
the Garter, Mitre, &c. and the arms of 
the See and those of the Family on 
shields at the sides. The inscription, 
beautifully cut in Gothic characters, 
is as follows : 

‘¢ Sacred to the Memory of the Right 
Reverend Tuomas Burcess, D. D., 
F.R.S., late Lord Bishop of this Diocese, 
and Chancellor of the Most Noble Order 
ofthe Garter ; who departed this life, re- 
gretted and revered, Feb. 19, 1837, aged 
80 years. This venerable Prelate re- 
ceived his early education on the foun- 
dation at Winchester College; from 
whence he was elected Scholar, and after- 
wards became Fellow and Tutor, of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. At that 
seat of learning he was distinguished by 
his talents and attainments; and, after a 
residence of some years, was appointed 
Examining Chaplain to Dr. Shute Bar- 
rington, then Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; 
who, on his translation to the See of 
Durham, preferred him to a Prebendal 
Stall in that cathedral. In the year 1803, 
he was promoted to the Bishopric of St. 
David's. His praise in the administra- 
tion of that extensive Diocese, and, still 
more, in the foundation of St. David's 
College, for clerical education in the prin- 
cipality of Wales, is in all the churches. 
After twenty-two years of faithful and 
unremitting labour, he was translated to 
the See of Salisbury ; where, among other 
ecclesiastical and charitable institutions, 
he founded and endowed the Church 
Union Society for this Diocese. The 
learning of this eminent Prelate was ex- 
tensive and profound, and his critical 


talents were of ahigh order. Of this his 
numerous publications bear ample testi- 
mony. His literary studies embraced a 
wide and varied circle; in the zealous 
pursuit of which he was chiefly instru- 
mental in forming the Royal Society of 
Literature, of which he was elected the 
first President. But the principal em- 
ployment of his life, from its earliest to 
its latest period, was devoted to the eluci- 
dation and defence of Scriptural and 
Catholic Verity, as professed and incul- 
cated by the Church of England. His 
love of primitive Christianity was deep 
and unalterable. He had imbibed the 
great principles of the English Reforma- 
tion; and was firmly persuaded that their 
maintenance, in all their original purity 
and integrity, was inseparably connected 
with that of constitutional freedom, and 
of true religion. His manners were sim- 
ple yet dignified; his temper singularly 
sweet, placid, and equable ; his spirit gene- 
rous, candid, and disinterested ; his charity 
liberal and diffusive. His faith was sound 
and unwavering ; his life pure, and un- 
spotted from the world. His end was 
peace, and his hope, through Christ, full 
of immortality.’’ 


The design and execution of the 
whole are by Mr. Osmond, of Salis- 
bury, and the monument presents ano- 
ther elegant specimen of his works 
placed within that Cathedral. 


A beautiful monument (also designed 
and executed by Mr. Osmond) has 
recently been erected in the chapel at 
Standlynch, near Trafalgar, to theme- 
mory ofthelate Earl Nelson. Itpresents 
an elaborate Gothic design in the deco- 
rated style of the fourteenth century, 
consisting of an altar tomb, the front 
of which is divided into a series of 
highly ornamented niches, containing 
suspended shields ; the arms of Nelson, 
impaling Eyre, occupying the central 
one. Two clusters of buttresses, 
panelled, &c. and terminated with 
crocketed pinnacles, form the sides, 
from which rises a pointed arch, the 
cusps and spandrils of which are or- 
namented with heads and foliage, and 
surmounted by a canopy, crocketed, 
and crowned with a rich finial. In 
the spandril above the arch are sculp- 
tured the arms of Nelson, with the 
supporters, coronet, crests, and motto, 
and in the end-niches are suspended 
shields, charged with those of Bolton 
and Suckling. The soffit is relieved 
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with a ribbed groining, bosses, &c. 
and on the tablet at the back is the 
following inscription, engraved in old 
English characters. 


‘*In the vault of this chapel are buried 
the remains of the Right Honourable 
Tuomas Netson, Eart Newson of 
Trafalgar, and of Merton, in the county 
of Surrey; Viscount Merton, Baron 
Nelson of the Nile and of Hilborough, in 
the county of Norfolk ; a Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of this county, and 
M.A. in the University of Cambridge. 
He was born July 7th 1786, the eldest 
and subsequently the only surviving son 
of Thomas Bolton, of Burnham, Esquire, 
by Susannah, his wife, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Edmund Nelson, M.A. 
Rector of Hilborough, and of Burnham 
Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk. He 
married Feb. 21st 1821, Frances Eliza- 
beth, the only daughter and heiress of 
John Maurice Eyre, of Landford, in this 
county, Esquire, and (by the marriage of 
her great-grandfather, of the same name, 
with Jane, the daughter of Maurice Boc- 
land, of Standlynch, Esq.) the lineal de- 
scendant of the ancient lords of this 
manor. In the year 1834 he served the 
office of High Sheriff for the county of 
Wilts ; and on the death of his maternal 
uncle, William Earl Nelson, without issue 
male, he succeeded to the peerage and to 
this estate, which was purchased by the 
King and Parliament, to commemorate 
the services of his uncle, Vice-Admiral 
Horatio Viscount Nelson, K.B. In ful- 
filling the duties of his life and station, he 
invariably preserved and fostered the at- 
tachment of his family, and obtained the 
regard and confidence of those with whom 
he acted. His conduct towards his de- 
pendants was considerate and indulgent, 
towards his neighbours and associates 
honourable and consistent, towards his 
wife, his children, and his relations, pe- 
culiarly kind and affectionate ; and in 
sustaining, during a lingering illness, the 
slow but certain approaches of death, he 
exemplified in an eminent degree to those 
around him the piety, patience, and for- 
titude of a Christian. He died, leaving 
five sons and two daughters, Nov. Ist, 
1835, in the 50th year of his age.’ 


An elegant tomb has recently been 
placed in Ovington churchyard, near 
Alresford, to the memory of Sir T. R. 


Dyer, Bart. It is executed in Port- 
land stone of the sarcophagus form, 
decorated with arms and military 
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trophies, and surmounted by an urn 
and drapery of singular but appropriate 
design. The workmanship is highly 
creditable to Mr. Kellow, statuary, &c. 
of Winchester, by whom it was exe- 
cuted from a design of Mr. Owen 
Carter. The following inscription ap- 
pears on it: 


‘* Sacred to the memory of the good and 
benevolent Sir Tuomas RicHarp Dyes, 
Baronet, of Ovington, who departed this 
life the 12th day of April, 1838. He was 
a Lieutenant-General in the British and 
Spanish forces, Knight Grand Cross of the 
order of San Hermenegeldo and Isabel la 
Catolica, formerly Equerry to George 
Prince of Wales and Ernest Duke of 
Cumberland, the friend of Edward Duke 
of Kent and General Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, to whom he was aide-de-camp at 
the battle of Alexandria, in Egypt. He 
had filled many important situations with 
credit to himself and honour to his 
country. He was just, honourable, and 
full of mercy and kindness ; his charity 
was unbounded, especially towards the 
Spanish refugees, who, grateful for his 
generosity, gave him the noble designation 
of Father of the unfortunate Spaniards; 
but he was more, he was the friend of all 
mankind ; Sorrow’s tears were dried, and 
Poverty fled at his approach. 

‘*His wife, Dame Elizabeth Dyer, of 
Ovington, who best knew his worth, and 
most justly could appreciate his virtues, 
erected this tomb as a memorial of her 
affection and gratitude.” 

PAINTING FOUND IN ISLIP CHURCH, 

OXFORDSHIRE, 
Mr, Ursan, 

IN fresh white-washing the walls of the 
interior of the church at Islip, Oxford- 
shire, a few years since, an old painting 
was discovered of considerable extent. 
By the taste and industry of Mr. A. 
Chapman, the worthy master of the Gram- 
mar School there, it has been nearly wholly 
preserved. 

The subject is the Offering of the Wise 
Men to the infant Christ; the heads of 
the two Magi are finely preserved, and are 
very well executed. On_the other side is 
the Ark of the Covenant, underneath 
which are some moral precepts, com- 
mencing ‘‘ Worchep thi Gode above all 
thynges truly,’’ and strictly enforcing the 
repetition of the Ave, Crede, and Pater 
Noster. The painting belongs to the lat- 
ter half of the fifteenth century, and is 
curious in its kind. Hiiil, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God as displayed in the Animal Crea- 
tion, &c. by C. M. Burnett, Esq. 


THE ingenious author of the present 
volume considers that the speculations 
of the geologists of the present day 
may prove highly injurious to the 
cause of revealed religion; he also 
believes that many geological phz- 
nomena are susceptible of interpreta- 
tions widely different from the anti- 
scriptural ones commonly received. 
And he has endeavoured to shew, that 
the relative increase and departure from 
its original type of each species of ani- 
mal, according to fixed laws appointed 
for its regulation, afford explanations 
of all the geological appearances 
hitherto observed, at once satisfactory 
in a scientific point of view, and con- 
firmatory of the statements of Revela- 
tion. The author considers the as- 
sumption made by geologists, viz. that, 
judging from the present condition of 
the earth, more especially with re- 
ference to fossil remains, there must 
have been a series of creations antece- 
dent to that recorded by Moses; and 
that the creation of man and other 
animals with him did not take place 
at the same time as the creation of the 
earth, but was a subsequent and com- 
paratively quite a recent event, being 
accompanied by a mere revolution of 
the globe, or by the adaptation of its 
surface to the accommodation of man, 
and the other races created at the same 
time ;—this theory, held by Cuvier, 
Buckland, Sedgwick, Babbage, and 
other geologists and philosophers, our 
‘author considers to be clearly incon- 
sistent with the scriptural account of the 
creation ; and that attempts have, in con- 
sequence, been made to pervert the ob- 
vious meaning of that narrative, in 
order to obviate the objection that 
might hence be taken to the theory, 
and to give it the sanction of Revela- 
tion. Our author considers that there 
is little real difference between a 
theory, such as the one held by the 
philosophers before mentioned, which 
gives an extreme antiquity (say mil- 
lions of years) to the earth, and that 
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which recognizes no first cause, but 
teaches the eternity of matter ; but here 
it is clear that the advocates of this 
system, being all of them men believ- 
ing like himself in revealed religion, 
would be at issue with him as well as 
on his other objection, ‘‘ that their 
reasonings are in opposition to God’s 
revealed word.” None of them be- 
lieve in the eternity of the earth more 
than our author does, and none of 
them would frame an hypothesis in 
opposition to the text of Scripture. 
On the first point the question is, 
** Are we to believe that the earth, from 
the indicative researches of science, 
has been created for some thousand 
or some millions of years?’’ for here 
the first point of the dispute lies. 
Secondly, “‘ Is the hypothesis that it 
has been created for the longer period 
contrary to the authority of Scrip- 
ture?” for, if it is, then must scientific 
research at once doubt the correctness, 
and relinquish all trust in the result 
of its conclusions. With regard to 
the former it must be confessed that 
the science of geology is too imperfect, 
and its field of experimental inquiry at 
present far too limited, to permit an 

decisive opinion being formed, thoug 

the arguments to our mind are very 
strong and feasible that would enlarge 
the boundaries of time for the creation 
of inanimate matter, as also of part of 
animal life, beyond the period affixed 
to the creation ofman. Here certain- 
ly the geologists of the highest fame 
for scientific acquirements, we believe, 
are all in accord on the main point, 
though differing much in detail as to 
the second. Theologians of high ce- 
lebrity, such as Horsley and others, 
do give their decided authority for an 
interpretation of parts of the first 
chapter of Genesis, different from that 
commonly received. In one material 
point we perceive that our author is 
decidedly at issue with Dr. Buckland 
and others, in his assertion of the dis- 
covery of fossilised human bones. This 
we recollect the learned professor in 
his Bridgewater Treatise positively 
denies, Dr, Sumner — that the 








deluge was not a mere aqueous de- 
posit, but a mighty convulsion, calcu- 
lated not only to shake and dislocate 
the whole materials of the globe, but 
to destroy every living thing on its 
surface.—And yet we must observe, 
that a very fragile tree, the green olive 
tree, survived both the power of the 
volcanic craters, and the cataracts. 
Seeing, then, that on his side of the 
question hypotheses are found un- 
warranted by scripture, our author 
surely should be cautious in calling 
the strictly inductive reasonings of 
Buckland and Sedgwick— ‘“‘ ephe- 
meral and half-digested theories, and 
bubble-blown hypotheses.”—(p. 37.) 
Now the object of the philosophical 
geologist is not, as our author seems 
to suppose, to discover how the world 
was made (though the nebulous theory 
has been advanced by some); but 
whether the discoveries in osteology, 
—the fossil marine and fresh-water 
deposits,—the mineral formations, &c. 
would lead us to believe that a longer 
period had ever elapsed than that 
assigned to the creation of man, to 
account for the changes they have 
undergone ; also, that great changes 
on the surface of the earth, similar to 
those produced by the Noachic deluge, 
at certain intervals, have occurred. 
We must also observe of our author’s 
two great authorities on this subject, 
that Dr. Sumner wrote his very sen- 
sible and elegant work, before the 
great discoveries in geological science 
were made, and that Mr. Penn is not 
himself a practical or scientific geolo- 
gist, but reasons on facts asserted by 
other persons. We think, on the 
whole, that our author has attributed 
reasonings and hypotheses to the geo- 
logists that they have never made; 
and asserted facts which they would 
not acknowledge—and there the con- 
troversy stands betweenthem. With 
regard to one point—the successive 
creation of animals ascending from 
the simplest forms to the higher and 
more complex, it certainly must wait 
for a more extensive examination, and 
perhaps for more advanced knowledge, 
before either party can venture to 
reason confidently upon it; the same 
we may also assert of the supposition 
of a renewed creation of animal life : 
these are subjects, in the present state 
of the science, only to be proposed as 
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philosophical queries. To Mr. Bur- 
nett’s doubts and dislike of all geolo- 
gical speculation, we have no more 
objection, than to the different views 
taken of the subject by the philoso- 
phers; but as we think there is no 
cause for alarm in his mind as to the 
language used, or theinferences drawn, 
by those who are ardently and ho- 
nourably pursuing the discoveries 
already made, seeing that it so hap- 
pens, that the geologists are themselves 
men of rank and station in the church : 
so we think the language he uses to 
his opponents, and the motives he 
attributes to them, should be such 
alone as becomes himself and them, 
all zealously attached to the discovery 
of truth. 





Schism, as opposed to the Unity of 
the Church. 1839. 

THIS work received a prize of £100 
by Sir Culling Eardley Smith, as 
the best Essay on the subject. Fifty- 
one were sent, and the judges were 
Baptist W. Noel, and James Sher- 
man.—Differing as we do from the 
author in many important points, as 
regards his theological opinions, and 
his views of the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church, we must content 
ourselves with extracting a page to- 
wards the end of the volume, in which 
the sentiments of the writer, as re- 
gards the cause of Schism, are plainly 
delivered. 


‘* May nothing be expected from the 
Evangelical Clergy of the Establishment, 
those who hold dear, and decidedly preach 
the doctrines of the Reformation, as the 
martyr-Bishops preached them, whose 
ashes were the first fruits of glory to the 
Protestant Church of England? or as 
these doctrines, when drawn from long obli- 
vion, were preached by such men as Hervey 
and Romaine? If all those who tread in 
the steps of these devoted ministers, 
would allow themselves to be true to the 
sympathies of truth—would they declare, 
with united voice, that all of every name, 
who hold the doctrine of Christ, obey his 
laws, and love his image, shall henceforth 
be owned by them as brethren for the 
truth’s sake? That wherever they find 
the fraternal, and catholic, and peace- 
making disposition that dwelt in the 
Non-conformists, influencing their mo- 
dern representatives—there they find a 
brother and a friend? What an omen 
would this be of the approach of unity ! 
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what a triumph to the cause of Christ, 
that is of Christianity. How would the 
manifestation of such a spirit disarm the 
dissenting partisan, whose religion would 
seem to be, to vent angry and indiscrimi- 
nate invectives against the forms of the 
Church, and all that’concerns it. What 
if two thousand or upwards—the present 
number it is said of the Evangelical 
Clergy,—with the conscious feeling in 
their breasts, (for surely they must pos- 
sess it,) that in all the higher bonds and 
more vital elements of religion, there is 
an affinity of sentiment, incomparably 
greater, between themselves and many 
who belong to other churches, than they 
can have with many of their own commu- 
nity, to whom the very term Evangelical 
is as revolting, as the distinction which it 
marks,—if two thousand of the Clergy, 
convinced that they were aiming to obey 
God, rather than man, when man’s 
authority clashes with the law of Christ, 
should join to demand a relaxation 
of those canons and those vows of canoni- 
cal obedience, which would have com- 
pelled them to treat Watts and Doddridge 
as aliens from the commonwealth or the 
visible Church, and which has restrained 
them from publicly and freely holding 
brotherly and devotional and ministerial 
union and communion with such men 
as Watson, Toller, Robert Hall, and 
Waugh—what, we may ask, would be the 
effect? Would there be no change? no 
repeal of these exclusive canons? Would 
the old corrupt leaven of ecclesiastical 
law and ecclesiastical tyranny still resist 
the attempt to infuse into the Church a 
new principle, and another spirit ?’’ 


To this the author adds a note, a 
quotation from Watson (Wesleyan 
Methodist) —‘‘a bigot for Independency 
or Presbyterianism, and a bigot for 
Diocesan Episcopacy and Apostolical 
Succession, stand nearly on the same 
ground!’ The author then proceeds 
to more than hints, at the possible 
event of a secession from the Church of 
some extent : 

“If a return to the Judaizing and 
Romish views should [not ?] be permitted 
seriously to obstruct the further progress 
of spiritual religion in the Establishment, 
the time may arrive when the attraction 
of minds, kindred in religious feeling and 
in the sympathies of the Christian life, 
may overpower all that now artificially 
keeps them asunder. The question may 
then come to be, whether the Church can 
afford another ejectment of those her 
children, who are the real stay of her 
existence—the main prop of that moral 
influence in the community which she still 


possesses? Whether she will risk the 
loss of a second two thousand or more, 
as the case may be, of her sons—godly 
pastors of the flock, and faithful preachers 
of her doctrinal articles? The very 
thought of such an event may now excite 
a smile. But should the true spirit of 
Evangelical Christianity increase in the 
Church, as in past years, and should the 
Anti-christian yoke, under which many 
of the clergy have groaned in secret before 
God, continue to be rigorously impressed ; 
it is not impossible that a race may grow 
up who shall one day burst the chain. If 
the evangelical clergy should still main- 
tain the simplicity of the Gospel, being 
preserved from having the energies of the 
spiritual life palsied by the deleterious 
and enervating influence of Romanism in 
the Protestant Church ; they may possibly 
yet feel called to resist that ecclesiastical 
domination which, in all its forms, would 
seem too much to resemble ‘the image 
of the beast’ in the Apocalypse. They 
may have occasion to identify the re- 
jection of human authority in matters 
purely religious, with loyalty to him 
who himself reiterated the truth—‘ one is 
your master, even Christ.’ They may 
have, as they value their allegiance to him, 
to go forth without the camp, bearing his 
reproach; or to imitate the example of 
Moses, who by faith forsook Egypt. May 
it not depend on the Established Church 
accommodating itself or not to the altered 
position in which it stands, and to the 
progress of knowledge and piety, what 
parties shall celebrate the second Cent- 
enary of Bartholomew-day 1662?" &c. 
oy arletiee ‘* Let the Dissenter manifest a 
conciliatory tone of sentiment and con- 
duct in reference to the prepossessions 
and preferences of such of his episcopalian 
brethren as give him the opportunity of 
so doing. Let him not be too eager to 
see them Dissenters. Even those who 
may the most deeply lament the present 
state of the Establishment as a faulty 
system, may not, perhaps, feel prepared 
for so great a change; and there is not 
as yet a secessive episcopal reformed 
Church,’’ &c. 

This is plain and candid enough, 
and imparts a knowledge to us of the 
ultimate aims and designs of the evan- 
gelical clergy, and of what their opi- 
nion of their brethren, the remaining 
eight thousand inthe Churchis. We 
earnestly hope that the day is far dis- 
tant when any such alteration in our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, as the 
author advocates, will be permitted ; 
and we earnestly believe that when 
the “two thousand” secede froma 
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the bondage of the Church and her 
rulers, their places will be supplied 
with those of equal piety, and not in- 
ferior learning—even to him whom he 
is pleased to call “the great Cacti!” 





Rara Mathematica: or a Collection of 
Treatises on the Mathematics, and 
Subjects connected with them, from 
ancient inedited Manuscripts. Edited 
by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. 
F.R.S, and S.A. of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 


WE have previously noticed a por- 
tion of this work as it appeared in 
parts, and we now with pleasure con- 
gratulate the editor on the completion 
of a volume on an entirely new subject 
of antiquarian research, undertaken 
whoily for the love of the subject, and 
therefore deserving the thanks of all 
who, from various associations, may 
be interested in some part of its 
contents. There is so little fraternity 
between the taste for pure scientific 
investigation, and an inquiry into its 
antiquarian curiosities, that we are 
not surprised the subject has not been 
taken up before; perhaps now, how- 
ever, the time has arrived, when some 
of the mathematicians of the middle 
ages will at last obtain a portion of the 
station, which they ought long since 
to have occupied in the history of 
science. 

The best idea we can give of the 
nature of Mr. Halliwell’s work will 
be obtained by a condensed list of its 
contents : 

1. Johannes de Sacro-Bosco de Arte 
Numerandi. 

2. A Method used in England in the 
Fifteenth Century for taking the Altitude 
of a Steeple or Inaccessible Object. 

3. A Treatise on the Numeration of 
Algorism, from a MS. of the Fourteenth 
Centu 

4. William Bourne on Optic Glasses, 
written about 1580. 

5. Johannes Robyns de Cometis. 

6. Two Tables, shewing the time of 
High Water at London Bridge, and the 
duration of Moon Light. 

7. A Treatise on the Mensuration of 
Heights and Distances. 

8. A Merchant's Account Table of the 
Fourteenth Century. 

9. Carmen de Algorismo. 

10. Prefatio Danielis de Merlai ad 
librum de naturis Superiorum et inferio- 
rum, 








11. Proposals for some Inventions in 
the Mechanical Arts, 1523. 

12. The Preface to an Almanac for 
1430. 

13. Johannis Norfolk in Artem Pro. 
gressionis Summula. 

14, Appendix. 


We would mention the note at p. 56 
as a specimen of an exceedingly curious 
result of research. We think that the 
fifth treatise would have been as well 
omitted, and the last tract ought to 
have been punctuated with more care. 
We do not, again, we confess, under- 
stand the drift of some portion of the 
Dedication to Professor Davies, of 
Woolwich. Ofthe two tracts forming 
the Appendix, the first, which relates 
to the Boetian contractions, although 
both learned and ingenious, presup- 
poses too much previous knowledge in 
the reader: the second, on early Al- 
manacs, is an excellent and entertain- 
ing little discourse, and exhibits great 
research and acquaintance with manu- 
script literature. 

The following, coming from a mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge, 
shows a little more impartiality than 
the gentlemen of the sister seat of 
learning are usually inclined to give 
their learned brethren credit for : 


‘¢ The standard almanacs emanated 
from Oxford, the seat of British science 
throughout the middle ages; in fact, be- 
fore Newton’s time, Cambridge was a 
blank, and the only scientific names that 
cheer the pages of the history of its early 
literature are Holbroke of St. Peter’s 
College, Buckley of King’s, and Dee of 
St. John’s: the first known by his astro- 
nomical tables ; the second by a plagiarism 
of a method of extracting the roots of 
fractions from Robert Record ; and the 
third a memorable instance of one of 
the greatest men of his time uniting the 
pure truths of science with the grossest 
absurdities. All three were astrologers ; 
owing perhaps, more to the place of their 
education than to the individuals them- 
selves.’’ p. 114. 


If this is a fair statement of the facts 


-of the case, low indeed must have 


been the state of science in Cambridge, 
at a period too when its historian re- 
marks of Oxford, in the sentence 
quoted by Mr. Halliwell, “I never 
did spring such a covy of mathema- 
ticians all at once, as I met with at 
this time,” 
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We take our leave of Mr. Halliwell’s 
curious volume, with a hope that his 
History of Mathematics in England, 
promised in his preface, may ere long 
appear, and then free us from the obli- 
gation we are now under of seeking, 
for reference to the history of English 
science, among incidental notices in 
Continental works. 


Reliquie Antique: Scraps from an- 
cient Manuscripts, illustrating chiefly 
early English Literature, andthe Eng- 
lish Language. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. and 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. 
F.R.S. and S.A. 8vo. 


THIS periodical is an evidence of the 
daily increasing taste for middle-age 
literature, especially of that portion of 
it which is so useful as illustrative of 
the history of language. We hail 
with pleasure any work having this 
object in view; and we rejoice that 
the very curious unconnected scraps, 
so common in middle-age manuscripts, 
and often so extremely interesting, 
have at last found place in a work 
constructed on an excellent plan, and, 
as far as we can judge from the num- 
ber before us, conducted with great 
care and ability. We are glad also to 
observe that a proper regard is had for 
the purse of the connoisseur in these 
matters : in one number, and for three 
shillings, we have the following varied 
list of pieces : 


1. Old English Songs from Cambridge 
MSS 


1. The Waking of the Well. 
2. The Earliest Sea-Song. 
3. The False Fox. 
2. Characteristics of different Nations, 
Lat. 13th cent. 
3. Contributions to English Lexico- 
graphy: 
1. Middle English Glosses. 
2. Anglo-Saxon Glosses. 
4. A Satyrical English Ballad, by Lyd- 
gate. 
5. Receipt for making Gunpowder, 
English, 15th cent. 
6. Prognostications, Lat. 11th cent. 
7. Abelard’s Advice to his Son, in 
Latin verse. 
8. English Prayers, and Creed, 13th 
cent. 
9. Five Love Songs, from a MS. at 
Cambridge, 15th cent. 
10. Metrical directions for Laundresses, 
15th cent. 
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11. An English Ballad, 15th cent. 

12. Ercildoun’s Prophecy, Engl. 14th 
cent. 

13. Directions for composing Latin 
rhymes, 14th cent. 

14. Glossary of Old Law Terms, 13th 
cent. 

15. Anglo-Saxon Religious Fragments : 

1. Metrical Hymn, 9th cent. 
2. Paternoster and Creed, 10th cent. 

16. Prayer to the Guardian Angel, Lat. 
11th cent. 

17. Glossary of Names of Plants, 13th 
cent. 

18. Paternoster, Creed, and Religious 
Prose, 14th cent. 

19. Paternoster, Creed, &c. 14th cent. 
in Kentish dialect. 

20. How the Ploughman learned his 
Paternoster, a metrical tale. 

21. The Five Joys of the Virgin. Eng- 
lish verse, 13th cent. 


We find it difficult to select an ex- 
tract ; for all is interesting and curious. 
The following popular song must only 
be considered as a specimen of one 
kind of material : 


THE FALSE FOX. 


The fals fox camme unto owre croft, 
And so oure gese ful fast he sought ; 
With, how, fox, how, with hey, fox, hey; 
Comme no more unto oure howse to 
bere oure gese aweye. 
The fals fox camme into oure yerde, 
And there he made the gese aferde ; 
With how, etc. 
The fals fox camme unto oure gate, 
And toke oure gese there where they sate ; 
With how, etc. 
The fals fox camme to owre halle dore ; 
And shrove oure gese there in the flore ; 
With how, etc. 
The fals fox camme into oure halle, 
And assoyled our gese both grete and 
small ; With how, etc. 
The fals fox camme unto oure cowpe, 
And there he made our gese to stowpe ; 
With how, etc. 
He toke a gose fast by the nek, 
And the goose thoo begann to quek ; 
With how, etc. 
The good wyfe camme out in her smok, 
And at the fox she threw hir rok ; 
With how, etc. 
The good mann camme out with his flayle, 
And smote the fox upon the tayle ; 
With how, &c. 
He threw a gose upon his bak, 
And furth he went thoo with his pak ; 
With how, etc. 
The goodmann swore, yf that he myght, 
He wolde hym slee or it were nyght ; 
With how, etc. 
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The fals fox went into his denne, 
And there he was full mery thenne; 
With how, &c. 
He camme ayene yet the next wek, 
And toke awey both henne and chek ; 
With how, &c. 
The goodman saide unto his wyfe, 
This fals fox lyveth a mery lyfe; 
With how, etc. 
The fals fox camme uppoun a day, 
And with oure gese he made a ffray. 
With how, etc. 
He toke a goose fast by the nek, 
And made her to say wheccumquek, 
With how, etc. 
“T pray the, fox,’’ said the goose thoo, 
‘‘ Take of my fethers but not of my to.”’ 
With how, etc. 


Ancient Scotish Melodies, from a Ma- 
nuscript of the Reign of King James 
VI. With an Introductory Inquiry, 
illustrative of the History of the 
Music of Scotland. By William 
Dauney, Esq. F.S.A. Scot. Edin- 
burgh, 1838. 4to. 


THIS volume forms unquestionably 
one of the most important and valua- 
ble additions to our store of musical 
history, which it has ever been our 
good fortune to record. Nor could 
the satisfaction and pleasure with 
which we have perused it, have been 
exceeded, had it been the lot of Syl- 
vanus Urban to have been born 
*¢ within a mile of Edinboro’ town ;”’ 
that is to say, within the sound of 
the bagpipe, instead of that of Bow 
Bells. But, though a native of the 
land of Cocaigne, Sylvanus is a true 
cosmopolite; his sympathies, there- 
fore, have been as keenly excited, by 
thinking how great gratification the ap- 
pearance of this able volume must have 
afforded to his bonny kinsmen of the 
North, as if his own national feelings 
and national pride had been interested 
in the subject of it. 

The Collection of Ancient Scotish 
Meiodies here presented to the public, 
is the property of the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh. It was be- 
queathed to that learned body about 
twenty years ago, by the late Miss 
Elizabeth Skene, the last surviving 
member, in a direct line, of the family 
of Skene, of Curriehill and Hallyards, 
in Mid Lothian, together with a charter 
chest, containing a great varicty of 
documents relating to that family, of 
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which that lady had become the depo- 
sitory, as their representative, and 
great - great-granddaughter of John 
Skene, of Hallyards, who was the son 
of Sir John Skene, the author of the 
treatise ‘‘ De verborum significatione,”’ 
and Clerk Register during great part 
of the reign of King James VI. 

When this valuable relic of Scot- 
land’s Minstrelsy came into the pos- 
session of the Faculty, it consisted of 
seven detached portions or fasciculi ; 
which, as they obviously belonged to 
the same set, were, by order of the 
Curators, bound up together, so as to 
formone volume. It is without date; 
nor is there any ground for judging, 
within twenty or thirty years, as to 
the precise time when it was written. 
From the appearance of the paper, the 
handwriting, and the fact that some 
of the tunes are occasionally repeated, 
with some slight alterations in the 
music, Mr. Dauney considers it ex- 
tremely probable that they had been 
taken at different times, during” a 
period of about that duration; and 
adds, further, that one part of the 
manuscript appears to have been 
written between the years 1615 and 
1620; so that, while none of it is 
likely to have been much more recent 
than the last-mentioned era, some of 
the collection may have been formed 
as early as the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. 

The importance of this Collection 
of Scotish Melodies, therefore, in 
illustrating the History of Music in 
that country, will be fully felt by our 
readers, when they consider that it is 
at least one hundred years older than 
the earliest compilation of the kind 
which has ever issued from the press. 
For, though many of the old Scotish 
Melodies had found their way into 
miscellaneous collections of printed 
music, such for instance as ‘Tom 
D’Urfey’s Pills to purge Melancholy,” 
originally published at the close of 
the seventeenth century, and which 
contains ‘‘ Dainty Davie,’’ ‘ Bonny 
Dundee,” and many other Scotch 
airs; yet it was not until the publica- 
tion of the first volume of Thompson’s 
Orpheus Ca:edonius, which appeared 
in 1725, that any attempt was made 
to form a collection of Scotish airs. 
And this again will be matter of sur- 
prise to the critical inquirer into the 
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subject, when he learns, as he will do 
from Mr. Dauney’s very elaborate 
and interesting dissertation upon the 
subject, how necessary a branch of 
ordinary education music was for- 
merly considered in Scotland; where 
both secular and sacred music were 
publicly taught at the different music 
schools then existing in all the prin- 
cipal towns throughout the country, 
as regularly as they are at the present 
day in music-loving Germany; and 
this, too, as Mr. Dauney shows, not 
only during the sway of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but for many years 
after the Reformation. But let us 
hear Mr. Dauney himself upon this 
point. 


‘‘ While in England the change of 
religion did not produce any great imme- 
diate alteration on the music of the 
church, in this country (Scotland) 
there can be no doubt that the annihila- 
tion of the great choral establishments, 


the exclusion of organs and other instru- ° 


ments from the service, and the severe 
simplicity of the style of Psalmody in- 
troduced by the rigid disciples of Calvin 
and Knox, had a considerable effect in 
checking the progress of the art. This, 
James, or rather his advisers, saw with 
regret, and they not improbably thought, 
that there was some danger lest the same 
fierce and intolerant spirit, which in de- 
stroying the images and idols of Popery, 
had, along with them, swept away many 
of the richest and most costly monuments 
of art, would shortly carry its indiscri- 
minate zeal so far, as to attack the whole 
system of musical instruction, as one of 
the remaining symbols of Antichrist. 
Hence the following statute, passed on 
the 11th November, 1579: 

‘« For instruction of the youth in the 
art of musick and singing, quhilk is al- 
maist decayit, and sall shortly decay, 
without tymous remeid be providit, our 
Soverane Lord, with avise of his thrie 
estatis of this present parliament, re- 
questis the provest, baillies, counsale, 
and communitie of the maist special bur- 
rowis of this realme, and of the patronis 
and provestis of the Collegis, quhair sang 
scuilis are foundat, to erect and sett up 
ane sang scuill, with ane maister sufficient 
and able for instruction of the youth in 
the said science of Musick, as they will 
ansuer to his hienes upon the perrell of 
their fundationis, and in performing of 
his hienes request do unto his Majestie 
acceptable and gude plesure.”’ 


This Act must have had the effect, 
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not only of keeping up such Music 
Schools as had been previously esta- 
blished, but of causing the erection of 
others. We have documents before 
us, showing, that in Aberdeen, Ayr, 
Cupar, Dunbar, Dundee, Elgin, [r- 
vine, Lanark, St. Andrew’s, &c. for 
many years after, and in some in- 
stances before the Act 1579, besides 
the teacher of the Grammar School, 
an individual held the appointment 
of ‘‘ Master of the Music or Song 
School.” 

Thus far had we proceeded some 
months since in our analytical notice 
of this highly curious and interesting 
work, when we were interrupted by 
other and less agreeable duties. In 
the meanwhile, Mr. Dauney’s work 
has met with a fate rarely equalled by 
volumes of so learned and antiquarian 
a character, and has been noticed and 
properly appreciated by nearly all our 
critical brethren. We therefore, at 
this late hour, abstain from continuing 
our analysis; but we cannot part 
from the work, without assuring our 
antiquarian as well as musical friends, 
how large a stock of agreeable infor- 
mation, as well as delightful melody, 
is bound up in its pages; nor without 
assuring Mr. Dauney, that the plea- 
sure which we have derived from its 
perusal, and the interest which it has 
excited in us, will tempt us some day 
or other to submit to him and all the 
worthy patrons of Sylvanus Urban, 
some selections from the writings of 
the Musical Critics of Germany, illus- 
trative of the origin and peculiarities 
of the National Music of Scotland. 


The Student’s Manual of Modern His- 
tory. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D., 
F.R.A.S., of Trin. Coll. Dubl. 8v0. 


HAVING read Dr. Taylor’s History 
of Mohammedism with pleasure, and 
being pleased with a cursory inspec- 
tion of his Manual of Ancient History, 
we opened the Modern Manual, trust- 
ing to experience no little delight in 
perusing it. To refuse it the praise of 
judicious arrangement and felicitous 
style, would be unjust; but these 
recommendations are, unfortunately, 
balanced by numerous defects. Those 
defects, at the same time, are such 
as a little care will serve to remove. 
One of the faults, an occasional want 
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of perspecuity, is, in some degree, 
owing to the nature of the work ; it is 
certainly very difficult to condense 
and abridge, and yet preserve clear- 
ness ; and the epitomizer, if he is not 
exceedingly careful, will often have to 
say 

‘+ __———— Brevis esse laboro, 

Obscurus fio.’’ 

At p. 54, Dr. Taylor says that the 
Kaliphate, ‘‘ after being long an empty 
title, was finally abolished A. D. 
1258.”” One might suppose, from 
reading this sentence, that the Kali- 
phate was abolished at Bagdad, as the 
Statholderate was in Holland, by a 
national decision ; whereas it expired 
in the person of the last Kaliph, who 
was put to death by the Mogul Tar- 
tars. 

P. 60. At the death of Charle- 
magne “‘ the Saracenic empire in Spain 
was distracted by civil commotions.” 
This language is not strictly applica- 
ble till a period two centuries later. 

P. 55. ‘‘ The Popes, as the Bishops 
of Rome were called from an unknown 
period.” This wording would imply 
that the bishops of Rome alone were 
called Popes, whereas that appellation 
was anciently given to all Christian 
prelates. (Robinson’s Theological Dic- 
tionary, Art. Roman Catholics.) 

P. 69. It is a slovenly practice to 
give quotations without a reference, 
when the source can be ascertained. 
A very good passage on the Byzantine 
empire, quoted at this place, is taken 
from the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
No. xix. p. 103, art. the Byzantine 
Historians. It is acknowledged by 
invertedcommas, but areference should 
have been given, if the author was able 
to do so. 

P. 71. ‘‘The revolution [in the 
Kaliphate) was completed in the 
reign of Al Khadi (A.D. 936.)” This 
name is properly Rhadi or Radhi. 

P. 73. An instance occurs of the 
bad effect of placing different subjects 
in the same line. An outline account 
of the Assassins is given, and then ab- 
ruptly follows this sentence: “ After 
the death of Malek Shah (A.D. 1092) 
disputes arose between his sons.”” It 
would seem from this that Malek Shah 
was one of the Assassin chieftains, 
whereas he was a Seljucian. This 
sentence ought to have begun in a 
separate paragraph, 
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P. 80. The emperors “formally 
announced the sovereignty which their 
predecessors had exercised over the 
city of Rome and the ecclesiastical 
states.”” This should be renounced. 

P. 86. The author gives as the fourth 
crusade, the expedition which Mills, 
the historian of those events, enume- 
rates as the fifth. 

P. 98. ‘These sectarians called 
Vaudois or Albigenses.” The terms 
are not synonymous. 

P. 119. Gonzago for Gonzaga. 

P. 124. ‘Three brave men resolved 
to attempt the deliverance of their 
country.”’ This is the celebrated re- 
volt of the Swiss against the Austrians. 
But why not give their names ? Suppose 
that an author in writing a History of 
Greece, when he came to the time of 
Thrasybulus, were to say, ‘‘ A brave 
man resolved to attempt the deliver- 
ance of his country,”’ and omit to 
name him—how would Dr. Taylor 
characterise the omission ? 

P. 145. The ‘last sovereigns [of 
Mexico], Montezuma and Guatimozin, 
were put to death with cruel tortures.” 
The latter certainly was, but not the 
former. There was an intermediate 
sovereign, Quetlavaca, who died im- 
mediately after his accession ; but the 
nature of this abridgment hardly ad- 
mitted of naming him, for the synec- 
dochical style is necessarily employed 
in works of this description. 

P. 154. Aguadello. M. Sismondi, 
who is the best authority in this case, 
writes it Aigndel (Italicé Aignadello). 

P. 156. The following sentence is 
strangely involved by the use of two 
negatives: ‘‘ Francis could not hide his 
anticipations of success, no more than 
his mortification when he failed.” 

P. 158. It is quite a misnomer to 
call the mother of Francis I. the 
queen mother, for she was not the wife 
of aking, although the mother of a 
king. She was Countess of Angou- 
léme, and for a time bore the title of 
Regent, but this does not authorise the 
expression. The mistake is precisely 
such as Lord Melbourne made when 
he styled the Duchess of Kent the 
Queen- Mother, for which he was cor- 
rected by Lord Brougham, who re- 
minded him that the mother of the 
Queen was the proper appellation. At 
p- 160 she is properly called the King’s 
Mother,as she should have been before. 
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P. 159. “Francis was enabled to 
invade Italy, and penetrate to the very 
walls of Naples.’”” Who would not 
suppose, from reading this sentence, 
that Francis did this in person? 
Whereas the army was commanded 
by Lautrec, and he advanced to Naples. 
This is one of the evils of writing in 
too compressed a style. 

P. 162. We are told that the im- 
perial governor of the Milanese “‘seized 
two ambassadors sent from the Pa- 
risian court to Turkey, and put them 
to death.”? This is incorrect; one of 
them was sent to Venice, and the other 
to Turkey. (See the History of France 
by President Henault, ad ann, 1542.) 

P. 163. The peace of Cressy for 
Crespy may be a misprint, but it is 
repeated in the next page. In his 
Manual of Ancient History, Dr. Taylor 
observes, ‘‘ From the great number of 
names and dates in these pages it is 
probable that some _ typographical 
errors may have escaped detection ; 
but it is hoped that none will be found 
of sufficient magnitude to produce in- 
convenience.” Now it so happens 
that typographical errors will often 
occasion such a change in words as 
to alter the meaning of sentences and 
give quite a different colour to history. 
Thus for instance, at p. 17 of the 
Modern Manual, (note) in speaking of 
China the author mentions ‘“‘the im- 
perial dynasty of the Huns.” Many 
readers would naturally connect this 
passage with the warlike nation the 
Huns (who, like the Goths and Van- 
dals, were once the scourge of Europe), 
and would suppose that they had es- 
tablished a dynasty in China, called 
after their own name. On examina- 
tion, however, it appears that no such 
dynasty ever sat on that throne, but 
that the fifth dynasty bore the some- 
what similar name of the Hans. It 
is singular that this family was at war 
with the Huns, and drove them forward 
upon the Greek kingdom of Bactria, 
which they annihilated. A more im- 
portant error, resulting from the mis- 
take ofa single letter, has seldom oc- 
curred. 

In the list of the kings of Poland, at 
the end of the volume, occurs Michael 
Coryleat. A person who might hap- 
pen to copy this list would fall into a 
great error, for thé real name is Cory- 
but. If this mistake is owing to the 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XII. 
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small type in which the lists are 
printed, what shall be said to Philip 
Anhideus (for Arrhideus), among the 
kings of Macedon, printed in capitals, 
in the Ancient Manual? Nay, the 
very page of the preface in that work, 
which offers the above-quoted apology 
for misprints, contains such a mistake 
as Washsmuth for Wachsmuth. At p. 
29 of the Ancient Manual we have 
Pattus for Battus, the king of Cyrene. 
It is to be wished that the author had 
been as careful in avoiding misprints 
as he is anxious to extenuate them. 
Such errors are vexatious, to readers 
who have acquired any knowledge of 
the subject, while they are sure to 
mislead those who have not, and who 
read these volumes for the sake of in- 
formation, Here we stop, without pur- 
suing this unpleasant annotation fur- 
ther in the volume, lest we should 
appear to have purposely searched out 
defects. The author’s views are often 
luminous, his principles are excellent, 
and many characters gain in estima- 
tion from the way in which he exhibits 
them. The account of the Justinian 
Code.is very good. The particulars of 
the knowledge which the Chinese had 
of the compass, introduced from 
Klaproth, are curious. Indeed one of 
Dr. Taylor’s merits as an historian 
consists incombining information from 
various quarters so as to form a valu- 
able whole. 

We quote the following passage 
from p. 137, as serving to clear upa 
common historical misnomer. Timur 
‘« pretended tobe descended from Jeng- 
hin, and on this account he is fre- 
quently called Timur the Tartar, and 
this error was perpetuated in India, 
where his descendants, the emperors 
of Delhi, have been denominated the 
Great Moguls.” Timur, as Dr. Taylor 
observes, was a Jagatay Turk. 

The indolence of the Emperor He- 
raclius appears to have been well 
comprehended, and justly treated, by 
Dr. Taylor. At p. 39, he observes 
that, after his victories, ‘‘ the Emperor 
himself, as if exhausted by his great 
efforts, sunk into hopeless lethargy.” 
We have no doubt that this is the true 
state of the case, and that Heraclius 
was what is now commonly called a 
dyspeptic. This may be traced, almost 
from the time of his accession ; an in- 
sult, offered to his religious _—— by 
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Chosroés the Persian, roused him into 
activity ; but stimulants unfortunately 
are not tonics, and the excitement of 
warfare and conquest only served in 
the end to increase his infirmities. 

The following passage, at p. 100, 
contains a good analysis of Irish his- 
tory, in the twelfth century. 


‘Treland was at this period divided 
into five petty sovereignties, whose mo- 
narchs harassed each other by mutual wars, 
and could rarely be induced to combine 
for their common interest. The island 
had been frequently devastated, and once 
completely subdued by the Danes ; several 
septs of these foreigners retained posses- 
sion of the chief commercial cities, and 
even the king of Man was formidable to 
a country distracted by intestine wars. 
When their Norman brethren conquered 
England, the Danes in Ireland entered 
into a close correspondence with William 
and his successor, a circumstance which 
probably first suggested to Henry the no- 
tion of conquering the island.”’ 

We would ask, whether this expres- 
sion ‘‘ Rise of the factions of the Cir- 
cus,” is correctly placed under Anas- 
tasius I. in the fifth century? Sueto- 
nius speaks of Caligula (Cal. c. 55), 
as being Prasine factioni addictus. It 
was, however, in the reign of Justi- 
nian, and with respect to the family 
of Anastasius, that they first acquired 
their character for ferociousness. 

The index is of a new description, 
being both analytical and chronolo- 
gical. The events sre given in the 
order of time, with their dates pre- 
fixed, and a reference is added, in the 
same line, to the page in which they 
are related. We observe one misprint, 
which requires to be corrected. ‘‘ 1740. 
Extinction of the Stirian imperial fa- 
mily,”” where the reference is to p. 
128, instead of p. 125.* 

It is highly desirable that these 
volumes should be carefully revised by 
the author himself, and indeed it is 
with this feeling that we have waived 
the further search of mistakes. In 
such errors this volume is by no 
means singular. In the last edition 
of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 
Haiton is called an American instead 
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of an Armenian. In Galignani’s Guide 
through France, American occurs in- 
stead of Armorican; and a similar 
mistake is found in M. Aimé Millet’s 
(not to be confounded with Millot) 
French history of the Lower Empire. 


The History and Antiquities of Carlisle 
Cathedral. By Robert William 
Billings. 4to. pt. I. 15 plates. 


MR. Billings, an artist whose 
works have often come under public 
notice, and whose talents as an archi- 
tectural draughtsman are well known 
by his engravings illustrative of the 
Temple Church, St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
and other ancient structures, has an- 
nounced his intention of completing 
such of the English Cathedrals which 
are not included in the Cathedral An- 
tiquities of Mr. Britton: a publication, 
which, we are compelled with un- 
feigned regret to add, is now brought 
to a termination, with the omission 
of several of these noble relics of 
ancient art and ancient piety, which 
to the antiquary are not the least inter- 
esting of our national temples. 

The author has commenced with 
Carlisle Cathedral, which, from the 
remoteness of its situation, in addi- 
tion to its unfinished and mutilated 
state, has received but little attention 
from the hands of the antiquary—still, 
although it is destined to hold an in- 
ferior rank amongst our Cathedrals, 
to occupy a place inferior to the 
grand and splendid structures at 
Canterbury or Lincoln, and to yield 
in proportion and beauty to Wells, 
Lichfield, or Salisbury, it possesses 
many features which are beautiful in 
the eye of the antiquary, and valuable 
to the student of our ancient architec- 
ture. The choir, for instance, is arich 
specimen of the architecture of the 
fourteenth century, and is perhaps 
not surpassed by any existing struc- 
ture of equal magnitude. 

Mr. Billings proposes to illustrate 
this Cathedral by forty-five engra- 
vings, to be accompanied by an histo- 
rical and architectural account, which 





* In the Introduction to the Ancient Manual, the Author refers to ‘‘ the chapter 


on India.’’ 


It is singular that no chapter occurs with ¢haé title, but the information 


to which he alludes (viz. ancient routes of trade between India and Europe) is to be 
found at p. 430, in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Foreign Commerce of the Romans in the 


age of the Antonines.’”’ 
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at the conclusion of the work is to be 
presented gratis to the subscribers. 

The first part of the proposed pub- 
lication has appeared, containing fif- 
teen plates, etchings executed by the 
author from his own drawings, in a 
bold and free style, and though not 
so highly and expensively finished as 
the plates in the early published Cathe- 
drals of Mr. Britton, well calculated to 
display the features and architecture 
of the structure pourtrayed. 

This Cathedral affords an instruc- 
tive lesson on the mode pursued by 
the ancient prelates and churchmen in 
rebuilding their churches: a work 
which was constantly going on, and 
the progress of which was only stop- 
ped by the arrival of the day of spoli- 
ation. The Cathedral was originally 
of Norman architecture, and of small 
dimensions, when compared with the 
existing choir, which appears to have 
been the commencement of a grand 
design for rebuilding the whole church 
in the splendid and beautiful archi- 
tecture which prevailed about the 
junction of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The architect con- 
templated the preservation of so much 
of the oldchurch as he could use to 
advantage in his new design, not 
sweeping away the ancient structure 
to its very foundations, according to 
the practice of modern architects, 
when any new-fangled building is to 
be raised on the ruins of an older one. 
He intended to preserve the south 
transept with the correspondent piers 
of the tower, meaning to work them 
into the new edifice; but as the north 
transept would, in consequence of the 
extension of the choir in breadth, have 
been within the walls of the new choir, 
he rebuilt that branch of the cross, 
and on the east side of it, made pro- 
vision for the addition of an aisle, 
which has not been carried into effect, 
although its commencement is mani- 
fested by the existence of the angular 
pier of the eastern aisle, which was 
completed before the removal of the 
wall of the transept, and now remains 
partially embedded in such wall. If 
this plan had been fully executed, the 
present tower, no way grand enough 
for a structure of so great magnifi- 
cence, would with the Norman nave 
have been entirely taken down; but 
the work never proceeded beyond the 
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choir, which, as we before remarked, 
is a resplendent specimen of architec- 
ture. The inspection of Mr. Billings’ 
ground plan will plainly shew thecom- 
mencement of the intended aisle, and 
Plate III. being the elevation of the 
north aisle, shews with equal dis- 
tinctness the profile of the eastern 
wall of this aisle, set out upon the face 
of the wall of the choir aisle. 

The elaborate and tasteful design 
of the eastern window, one of the 
purest and most elegant examples of 
the flowing and foliated tracery of Ed- 
ward the Third’s reign in existence, is 
exhibited in elevation, accompanied 
with sections, plans, and details, and 
a diagram, in which the construction 
of this curious piece of workmanship 
is shewn geometrically. 

The remaining plates exhibit the 
detail, which includes some objects 
of the most curious description; 
among other masonic freaks displayed 
in the structure, are seen two corbels 
in which the terminations are made to 
appear as if they were ribbons tied in 
knots. 

The windows of the church, which 
are partly lancet-shaped and partly 
foliated, are detailed with measure- 
ments in correct style, and the con- 
struction of the tracery is shewn geo- 
metrically. 

Two curious winding staircases are 
worthy of notice; the newels end in 
ribs resembling the bars of a crown: 
they form the subject of two perspec- 
tive views. One of the plates contains 
the detail of a structure styled a Con- 
fessional: if it be correctly desig- 
nated, it is an almost unique example 
of this appendage, which, however 
commonly met with in the Roman 
Catholic churches of the present day, 
either did not exist in our ancient 
churches, or the remains must, in 
every other instance, have been so 
completely removed as to leave a rea- 
sonable ground for doubting their 
presence, a circumstance far from 
probable, if they had formed perma- 
nent structures of stone like the one 
here represented. 

Perspective views of the exterior, 
and of portions of the interior of the 
cathedral, are given, as well as of a 
plain but bold circular arched gate- 
way of the Norman period, known as 
the Abbey gate. The whole form a 
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very good collection of views of the 
church, and afford a good sample of 
the entire illustrations, which we hope 
to see completed with an equal degree 
of merit. 

We need not add how highly we 
approve of Mr. Billings’ praiseworthy 
attempt to complete Mr. Britton’s un- 
dertaking. He has our good wishes, 
and we trust he will receive from the 
hands of the public sufficient pa- 
tronage to enable him to fill up the 
entire series, which will then truly 
deserve the character of a national 
work ; one that in extent, as well as in 
the object it embraces, will be a credit 
to the enterprise of both the gentlemen 
by whose exertions the work was pro- 
jected, carried on, and finished. 
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Hints relative tothe Construction of Fire- 
proof Buildings, and on the Failure to 
produce sound and estimable Architec- 
ture by the means at present usually 
adopted. By Alfred Bartholomew, 
Architect. 


THIS is in reality a very clever 
tract: it is prefaced by an apposite 
motto from St. Paul,* and contains 
some biting strictures on the practice 
of modern professionalists. To effect 
the first part of the author’s object, the 
rendering of buildings fire-proof, he 
suggests the total banishment from 
them of combustible substances: “‘cen- 
turies ago,’’ he adds, ‘‘ our ancestors 
having made this discovery by the 
costly and immense loss of most of 
their sacred fabrics, rebuilt them with 
scarcely any wood in their composi- 
tion, except in their roofs ; and to this 
wisdom of experience we almost owe 
the very existence of most of our 
churches.” 

We shudder at the author’s hint on 
the timber floors and roofs of the 
royal library, which, when the value 
of the deposit contained within it is 
considered, certainly ought to have 
been fire-proof; but, alas! for English 
prudence, we see our noblest build- 
ings every day falling before the de- 
structive agency of fire—yet we still 
persist in perpetuating errors and 
omissions. When the evil falls upon us, 
great talk is made about preventive 
measures, which continues so long as 





* 1 Corinthians, iii, 12. 
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the memory of the calamity is fresh ; 
but when its recollection grows faint, 
we go on blundering in our old style 
until a new calamity once more 
awakens our prudence, to see it fall 
again into its usual lethargy. 

Some practical remedies for the 
wretched construction of our modern 
buildings are pointed out, and the use 
of Bath stone, compo, mastic, and all 
the long train of rubbish now so 
fashionable in our modern structures, 
are very properly decried. The evils 
of competition are forcibly depicted, 
as well as the degradation the sys- 
tem entails on an architect, which 
is not the least of the evils of this 
most dangerous and absurd practice. 

The author, at the end of his pam- 
phlet, announces his intention to pro- 
duce a series of works on construction 
and architecture, which will form a 
perfect cyclopedia as far as regards 
the art. The magnitude of the under- 
taking seems to be beyond the power 
of any individual to reach; but we trust 
that the author, who appears well 
qualified for the work, and possesses 
all that zeal and love for his profession 
which can alone render a work valu- 
able and instructive, will accomplish 
at least a portion of what he promises. 

Mr. Bartholomew appears to be very 
cognizant of the merits and beauties of 
Gothic architecture, and the work he 
promises, entitled the Philosophy of 
Pointed Architecture, will, wefeel, from 
the nature of the contents, which he 
gives in detail, be a very useful and 
highly interesting publication. The 
covers of the work are impressed with 
two designs representing the ancient 
Roman construction, derived from the 
Ponte Fabrizeo at Rome,contrasted with 
a modern work, as shewn in a London 
house with its beautifully curved len- 
tels and cracked walls, and which he 
wittily terms ‘“‘ Modern De-struction.”’ 

We can only add our wish that Mr. 
Bartholomew may have health and 
spirit to finish his projected works, 
and that they may have the effects of 
inducing the good practical results 
which he is labouring to effect. 


Illustrations of Knight’s Normans 
in Sicily. 
WE have before us the concluding 
portion of the beautiful series of 
views of antiquities in the island of 
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Sicily, so ably designed to illustrate 
Mr. Knight’s work on the architectural 
antiquities of that country. 

The examples given in the present 
number are replete with interest ; they 
depict with accuracy and effect the 
singular character of the varied archi- 
tecture of this interesting island. The 
examples of the pointed style which 
are now before us cannot, we think, 
be regarded as authorities in favour of 
the earlier practice of that style in 
Sicily than in any other part of Europe, 
as in no one of the examples is seen 
the complete pointed architecture 
which is to be met with in the works 
of England, Germany, or France, nor 
is anything like a complete or perfect 
style to be found in either of them. 
The arches, it is true, are pointed, 
but so mixed with Greek, Saracenic, 
and Norman works, as to appear an 
imperfect performance, rather than 
in any way approximating to a style: 
such buildings afford no evidence of 
the invention of the pointed style, 
which it is evident never attained per- 
fection in the buildings now before us. 
They are rather to be viewed as irregu- 
lar structures, in which the architects 
borrowed from the works of every other 
nation, and, little studious of cor- 
rectness in detail, appear to have 
aimed solely at the construction of a 
large and magnificent structure, with- 
out at all intending to claim the 
merit of inventing anew style. on- 
reale Cathedral affords a good illustra- 
tion of these remarks, The arches are 
pointed, but they rest on Corinthian 
columns, part of which, at least theca- 
pitals, are classical, and the remainder 
are imitations made in the decline of 
the arts: the whole have, without 
doubt, been removed from some more 
ancient building. 

The roof is of timber, with the 
beams exposed, in which respect it 
resembles the ancient Basilicas as well 
as the Norman Cathedrals. The walls 
are covered with paintings or mosaics 
according to the Byzantine style of 
decoration. 

The western entrance has more of 
the character of a classical structure 
than of a composition of the middle 
ages: the enrichments are pure and 
elegant, consisting chiefly of scroll 
foliage of a similar character to that 
which enriches the frieze in the late 
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Corinthian and Composite orders. 
It is probably of Norman construction, 
as the zig-zag moulding distinctly 
shews itself among the large mass of 
classical enrichments composing the 
frontispiece of the arch; the doors, 
which appear to be coeval with the 
masonry, shew among their decora- 
tions a lion and griffin combatant, 
whichare manifestly of classical origin, 
and are repeatedly met with in basso 
relievos: they are also to be seen on 
the curious Norman font of Darenth 
in Kent (engraved in Gent. Mag. vol. 
VIII. p. 240.) 

The cloisters of this cathedral are 
built in a similar style: the arches are 
pointed, and, in common with those in 
the church, spring from Corinthian 
capitals, some of which are genuine 
and others imitative. Weshould con- 
sider they are decidedly the work of 
an earlier period than the cloister it- 
self, and the more so as one or two 
capitals decidedly Norman appear 
among them. In such of these works 
which appear to be imitations of the 
genuine Corinthian executed in the 
decline of the arts, the parentage of the 
Norman capital is plainly to be traced : 
in one instance is seen an historical 
capital in the style of those in Romsey 
Abbey, and other places; this, we 
should apprehend, is of a Norman 
workmanship, and inserted to supply 
a deficiency. 

The south entrance to Palermo Ca- 
thedral shows a pointed arch with 
cabled archivolts, the shafts of the 
columns having zig-zag mixed with de- 
tail of a more classical character : over 
the door is a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in a niche, a feature which 
will be recognised as enjoyed in 
common with this doorway by many 
of our home examples, 

The tower of La Marterana, Paler- 
mo, is a structure more closely approxi- 
mating to our Norman remains : the 
arches are pointed, and marked witha 
Saracenic character. In the arrange- 
ment of the arches, one of a larger 
size incloses two smaller ones, and, 
with the circular turreted angles, ap- 
pear to be much in the style of many 
of our own examples. 

A plate of doors in Palermo have 
more or less of a Norman cha- 
racter; and the building styled the 
Ospedale Grande at Palermo, having 
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interlacing pointed arches as well as 
double lancets, shews in its detail and 
arrangement a decidedly Norman cha- 
racter. 

The door at Maniace, a pointed arch, 
is dated 1174; but the detail and ar- 
rangement so closely resemble the 
works of the period of our Edward 
the First, that we must pause before 
‘we give our assent to the correctness 
of a date so early. We know prac- 
tically the difficulty of assigning correct 
dates to English examples, and we 
have little doubt that an equal diffi- 
culty exists with respect to foreign 
specimens. The mode of erecting the 
ecclesiastical buildings of those days 
by private contributions, and the re- 
peated alterations they underwent 
whenever the funds of the community 
to which they appertained were in a 
flourishing state, are quite sufficient 
reasons for assigning many buildings 
and portions of buildings to later 
periods than the dates of their ac- 
knowledged foundations ; and this ap- 
plies with greater force to mere altera- 
tions ; from not being chronicled with 
the care with which the commence- 
mentor entire rebuilding was recorded, 
their dates have not reached our days; 
and, in truth, no evidence, save the 
character of the architecture, exists, to 
lead to any conclusion as to the date 
of their construction. 

We have been thus particular in 
our observations on these plates, as we 
find a disposition too generally pre- 
vails to assign to foreign buildings 
much earlier dates than we think their 
architecture warrants. As we view 
these examples, they only shew early 
specimens of the pointed arch to have 
existed in Sicily, but in no instance do 
they warrant the idea that the pointed 
mode of architecture, as a style, had 
its origin in the works of the Normans 
in this island. 

The series of views is now brought 
to a close, and it gives us pleasure to 
see before us so fine a series of illus- 
trations of some ofthe more picturesque 
of the ancient structures of Europe. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Moore for 
the production of so beautiful a set of 
drawings, and we hope the encourage- 
ment he has received will induce him 
to proceed withthe illustration of other 
examplesof ancient architecture, a task 
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which we feel assured he is quite com- 
petent to execute. 


———— 


Fra Cipola: and other Poems, by Sir 
John Hanmer, Bart. 


THIS volume of poems, the subjects 
of which chiefly relate to scenes or 
histories in Italy, has much to com- 
mend it, in its spirited and picturesque 
descriptions, its easy and graceful 
versification, and its agreable subjects. 
Sometimes the author’s style reminds 
us of Rogers, but without any studied 
imitation. Our first extract must be 
from the humorous poem of the ‘ Friar 
and the Ass,” founded on an old Italian 
novel; which will serve as a specimen 
of the author’s style and manner of 
narration. 


Fresh blew the breezes from the blue Tyrol, 

Down many a grassy slope and flowing knoll, 

And bright green vineyards, which the fisher 
sees 

InGuarda’s mirror twin’d with mulberry-trees, 

When a from Riva’s mountain-shadow’d 
shore, 

On Scarca’s stream he plies with sail or oar. 

Fresh blew the breezes,—with untiring wing 

From alp to plain,—and all their voices bring 

From the drear regions of storm-drifted snow, 

And gloomy forests murmuring far below, 

From the deep valley which the sturdy steer 

Ploughs with slow step,—or where the mule- 
teer, 

By craggy paths descending, hails the vine, 

Promise of rest, and cheers his patient line ; 

The = torrent’s wild and ceaseless 
swell, 

The wood’s long whisper, and the tinkling bell 

Far up among these solitudes ;—the note 

Of roaming heifer, or of brousing goat, 

The hunter’s challenge, or the herdsman’s horn 

From crag to crag, by bounding echo borne ; 

Or sullen accents of some castle clock, 

That warns the warder on embattled rock, 

With mingling sounds float far the heavens 
through, 

Where faint the old, the wild wind gathers new ; 

And now it eddies round a little town, 

Girt = green hills, and streamlets gushing 

own 

From cleft and gully in the mountains high, 

In rock-strewn channels swiftly racing by, 

And in the midst there stands a market-place— 

No pompous building—yet Italian grace 

Can simple forms for us alone refine, 

And please each peasant with its pure design. 

*Twas this that rear’d for shelter or for shade 

The lengthening vista of that cool arcade, 

And carved above the windows, fair to see, 

With scroll-wreath’d arch, and crowning 
fleur-de-lis ; 

*Twas this that fount in classic air that gave, 

And scoop’d the marble for the sparkling wave, 

And where the ample vase its jet receives, 

‘Lhe margin twin’d with lotus-imaged leaves. 

No sculptured figures deck yon modest gate, 

Nor laureate lines imperial guests relate; 

Nor yet that word, by faction still profaned 

In cities proud, though better there maintain’d. 

Gigantic blocks its rough-hewn front compose 

With quiet grandeur meeting friends or foes, 

Open, without a sentinel it stands, 

And a long line of leyel road commands, 
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And new along that poplar-shaded way, 
Come young and old, and rich and poor to-day. 
For this the morrow of St. Julian’s fair, 
When hither make the neighbourhood repair— 
Glad time, by wandering minstrel gaily sought 
For present joy, and food for future thought, 
4 many a maid anticipated = ; 
Then shall she join the revel and the atag ; 
4 thrifty burghers reckon’d oft and well, 

en pence may turn, and crowns to ducats 


swell; 

Together mix’d, they throng from side to side, 

Pour —— the streets and fill the market 
wide. 

The gathering groups contentious struggles 
wi 


> 
To hear the Merry-Andrew on his stage ; 
Then lowing cattle their green pastures mourn, 
Unconscious victims, never to return. 

+. : 
The wig bird flutters in the summer fruit, 
And trills glad carols till the winds are mute ; 
As if they listed to a spirit nigh, 
Of sunshine born,—some Ariel of the sky, &c. 


Let us also add the following pic- 
tcrial sketch. 


“The beech let faithful Hobbima pate, 

With branching arms, and bark of silver grey. 

And the tall spire at airy distance seen 

O’er Flemish meads, their tapering stems 
between. 

But Cuyp shall paint the waters oozy bride, 

The willow pale, by marshy meadow’s side, 

And | beneath the shade reclined, 

And wild geese — above, far streaming 
down the wind. 

The tawny oak woods in their summer glow 

See Rubens gird with heaven’s unfailing bow. 
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Light o’ertheir shaggy foreheads seems to sail 

The shade, companion of the ~~ | gale, 

And peasants hurry round the loaded wain, 

To house the haycocks e’er the coming rain. 
« * 


We must end our extracts with the 
following pleasing lines, though we 
would willingly have quoted from the 
Poem of Proteus, had space and time 
allowed. 


Salerno. 

Come out upon the terrace,—there is yet 
An hour of ight,—although the sun has set, 
Or his pale disk has hidden in the clouds, 
And we can, looking down behold—no crowds 
On the — populous quays,—but here and 

there 
Some scattered groups, or fishers who repair 
By the sea side their boats, or sail, or oar, 
And some there are that slowly to the shore 
Pull a long net, whose meshes rise and fall 
Still swaying with the waves—upon the wall 
There is a marble figure, which should be 
One of the Sirens, pale and silently 
She looks over the dim bay once her own, 
But we can reinstate her on her throne, 
And make sweet music from her lips proceed, 
bp | imagination for the deed ; 
Or call Ulysses, or who else hath seen 
On this same spot the enduring stars serene ; 
Or talk of Pestum and the Silaro 
And the old boat that doth like Charon’s £0, 
Wafting us to a new and silent land, 
Where those three thunder-stricken temples 


stand ; 
Or tell the tragic tale that Dryden feigned, 
* When Norman Tancred in Salerno reigned,’’ 





Rental of the Lands, Tenements, Rent 
Charges, Gifts, Grants, and Benefactions, 
relating to the parishes of St. Olave and 
St. John, Southwark. —A very useful 
compilation by the Vestry Clerk of the 
parish of St. Olave, at the desire of the 
Churchwardens and Overseers, and wor- 
thy of being followed by all other parishes. 
Plans of the principal lands and tene- 
ments accompany the rentals. An ac- 
count is also given of all the other chari- 
ties and schools connected with the pa- 
rishes, as well as particulars of the tenure 
of the churchyards, workhouses, and, in 
short, all the information necessary for 
future officers. It is worthy of notice, 
that one of the charities, Sir Thomas 
Cambell’s, for the relief of the poor dur- 
ing the winter season, by supplying them 
with coals at a cheap rate,—has, by a suc- 
cessful application to the Corporation of 
London, been restored to the poor after a 
period of one hundred and fifty-nine years, 
during which it had been withheld. This 
is an encouragement to benevolent indi- 
viduals to look into parochial charities. 


The Stirling Peerage. Trial of Alex- 
ander Humphrys, or Alexander, styling 
himself Earl of Stirling, before the High 
Court of Justiciary, for Forgery, on 20th 


April 1839, and four following days. 
Stenographed by Mr. Simon Macgregor, 
and edited by William Turnbull, esq. Ad- 
vocate, F.S.A. Scot. 8vo. pp. 290, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 28.—It is well known that 
Sir William Alexander, in the reigns of 
James and Charles I. was the princpal 
promoter of the colonization of Nova 
Scotia, and that to forward and assist his 
projects the order of Nova Scotia Baronets 
was instituted in 1625. But within seven 
years of that time both Nova Scotia 
(l'Acadie) and Canada were ceded to 
France, and it is supposed that Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander had, even before that date, 
alienated his rights therein. However, 
by patent, dated 14th June 1633, he was 
created Earl of Stirling, and Viscount of 
Canada. This peerage, which was limited 
to his heirs male, became extinct on the 
death of his grandson Henry, the fourth 
Earl,in 1739. About fifteen years ago, it 
seems to have occurred to Mr. Alexander 
Humphrys, a schoolmaster near Wor- 
cester, the son of Mr. William Hum- 
phrys, of Birmingham, merchant, who 
died a detenu at Verdun in 1807, and 
grandson of the Rev. John Alexander, of 
Birmingham, who died in 1765, that he 
was the true heir of this family. Having 
first obtained the royal license to assume 
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the name of Alexander, by sign manual 
dated the 8th of March 1824, he procured 
himself to be served ‘‘ lawful and nearest 
heir-male in general of the body of Han- 
nah Alexander,’’ before the Bailies of the 
Canongate, 7th Feb. 1826. Immediately 
after this service was retoured, he assumed 
the title of Earl of Stirling and Dovan, 
designated his mother ‘* Countess,” and 
conferred the usual styles of dignity upon 
his family and relatives! In 1830 (such 
is the good-natured facility of the Scots 
law) he was served lawful and nearest heir 
to William the first Earl of Stirling; and 
moreover, in 1831, he was infeft at Edin- 
burgh Castle in the property he claimed 
in the North American Colonies! Forth- 
with he began to issue his vice-regal man- 
dates as Hereditary Lord Lieutenant of 
Nova Scotia, and issued proclamations to 
the Baronets of Nova Scotia, as if he had 
been the Sovereign of that order; which 
he began to increase by new creations, 
one of which was conferred on his legal 
adviser Mr. Thomas Christopher Banks, 
(author of the nancy B.. moe 
Peer: with a grant of 16,000 acres o 

alte In a sens of these ‘‘ high 
fantastic tricks’? it appears that Mr. 
Alexander Humphrys, alias Alexander, or 
his agents, were guilty of the fabrication 
of various documents, and particularly of 
an assumed charter of Movodamus, by 
which King Charles the First was shown 
to have extended the inheritance of the 


dignity and its great privileges from heirs | 


male to heirs general. ‘The result of 
the trial of which the volume before us is 
the full report, was that several of the 
documents, including the charter of Novo- 
damus, were proven to be forged, but 
that the participation of the prisoner in 
the forgery was not proven. Mr. Hum- 

s was accordingly dimissed from the 
bar simpliciter, the English of which we 
suppose to be,—like a great simpleton, 
plucked of all his borrowed plumes.—We 
much admire the spirit and promptitude 
of Mr. Turnbull in issuing his Report 
of this very singular case ; and we return 
him our best thanks for his introductory 
narrative, which is composed in a lively 
and agreeable historical style, which at 
once relieves and elucidates the necessary 
legal technicalities. 


Rambles in the Pyrenees. By F. W. 
Vaux, Esq.—A light pleasing volume 
written with good spirit and good feel- 
ing: and which, with its map, will be a 
very useful guide to the Pyrenean tra- 
veller. 

Anew method of learning to read, 
write, and speak a language in siz 
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months, adapted to the German. By H. 
G. Ollendorff, Professor of the German 
language, &c.—This new method of 
acquiring the German language is much 
recommended by Captain Basil Hall in 
his ‘Schloss Hainfeld.” The difficulties 
—— the acquisition of this language 
are well known ; any plan that professes 
to smooth these rough paths of learning, 
should therefore be received with can- 
dour. The present appears to us to be 
worth the attention of those interested in 
the subject. 


The Class Singing Book, for schools 
and families, with canons, tunes, and ex- 
ercises for practice.—This is an abridg- 
ment of the Manual of Instruction in 
Vocal Music, two editions of which have 
been extensively circulated under the 
sanction of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the National 
Society. The object of this new publica- 
tion is to provide a cheap tract to place in 
the hands of the ‘scholar, the Manual 
being intended for the use of the master 
or teacher. The first elements of music, 
with some useful directions as to the ma- 
nagement of the voice, and some simple 
exercises for practice, form the contents of 
this little volume, which appears to be well 
calculated to excite and cultivate in the 
pupil a taste for vocal music. 


Conversations on Vegetable Physiology, 
comprehending the Elements of Botany, 
with their application to Agriculture, by 
Mrs. Marcet, author of ‘ Conversa- 
tions on Chemistry,’ ‘ Natural Philoso- 
phy,’ &e. &c.—This is a new edition in 
one volume of a favourite work, which 
embodies, in an agreeable style, much 
valuable information, chiefly derived from 
Professor de Candolle’s Lectures. We 
can recommend this as a most suitable 
present for young people. 


Tilustrations of Science—Mechanics. 
By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. 12mo,— 
This is the first of a series of works in- 
tended to bring science within the reach 
of the higher classes of Schools; pro- 

sed to be written by the Professors of 
King’s College, London, of whom Mr. 
Moseley is one. It is arranged in the 
order in which the parts of the science of 
Mechanics succeed each other; the author 
selecting only such elements as are capa- 
ble of popular illustration, and as come 
within the limits of practical instruction. 
We think the work well calculated to 
answer the proposed end of enlisting the 
predilections of youth in the pursuit of 
mechanical science, and we cordially wish 
success to all such useful attempts, 
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FINE ARTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The architectural department of the 
Academy is rather below the usual stand- 
ard; there are fewer subjects of interest 
than in some former years, and, with the 
exception of railway bridges, but a small 
proportion of practical designs. Such of 
the railway subjects as represent actual 
structures form a very pleasing and, to 
the scientific and reflective observer, an 
highly interesting class of designs. The new 
mode of transit by steam, and the conse- 
quent formation of roads, vieing in ex- 
tent with the works of the Romans, and 
bridges displaying the utmost skill in their 
construction, and in many instances not 
altogether unworthy of admiration as 
works of art, may be ranked among the 
highest productions of human genius; 
displaying to future ages the energies of 
the country, and evincing what mighty 
works can be produced whenever a great 
and universally exciting cause calls forth 
their exercise. 

There are two classes of these designs 
in the collection ; one comprises several 
structures existing on some of the lines 
now in progress or completed ; others are 
only designs for intended, or, perhaps, it 
would be more correct to say, projected, 
railways ; and these latter are put. for- 
ward with all the aids which colour and 
perspective, with accompaniments of gay 
carriages and passengers, and other shewy 
objects, can bestow; the explanatory 
descriptions at the same time appear 
to shew structures in actual being, 
rather then mere designs for roads to be 
seen only on paper. The same fault was 
observable last year, and we perceive 
it is repeated in the present exhibition. 
What person who may read in the cata- 
logue, the appended descriptions of the de- 
signs, 1158, fora bridge crossing the West- 
minster road, and 1165 for another, 
** crossing the Kennington road, adjacent 
to the viaduct,’’ could imagine that the 
structures designated had, with the railway 
itself, no more than a problematic ex- 
istence ? 

Mr. J. L. WALKER, well known by his 
publication of various series of engravings 
of our ancient structures, in continuation 
of Mr. Pugin’s work, exhibits two views, 
Nos. 1101 — 1102. Camp Hill House, 
Warwickshire, the residence of Joun 
Crappock, Esa. now erecting from 
Mr. Walker’s designs ; which is a very 
good example in the style of the ancient 
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domestic architecture of England. No. 
1168 is a building of a different character, 
being a south-west view of thenew Church 
now erecting in Spicer street, Mile-end 
New-town. This is a very good example 
of the Norman style of architecture, and 
is adapted with great ingenuity to the 
purposes of a modern church. The tower 
is placed in the middle of one of the largest 
sides of the design, and is capped with a 
small spire, as may be seen in many 
drawings in ancient MSS. ; but we are not 
aware of the existence of such an appen- 
dage to any Norman church in England. 
The doorways are plain, but very pleasing 
examples of the simplest sort of Norman 
arch. The detail and, we think, the de- 
sign also is in some respects adapted from 
Than church in Normandy. ‘ 

Mr. Bupp exhibits several views of his 
designs for the West of London and 
Westminster Cemetery. The Protestant 
(we suppose the Established Church is 
intended), Catholic, and Dissenting Cha- 
pels are small structures connected by 
colonnades. The first-named chapel is 
a Pantheon, and occupies the middle ; the 
others are small temples, in the wings. 
We should rather see a large and impos- 
ing edifice reared in the centre of these 
new burying-grounds, as the open area 
would shew such a structure to the greatest 
advantage, in preference to a multitude of 
small designs, which, from the vastness of 
the space in which they are situated, look, 
after all, but mean and uncharacteristic. 

Mr. Witp, in 1124, St. Lawrence 
Church, Southampton, shews a very ele- 
gant and judicious design, and which, 
when built, will be an additional orna- 
ment to the ancient town; the west front 
is the only part which is seen from the 
street. The architecture is in the lancet 
style, and a lofty and slender spire is 
raised at one angle. This structure rises 
boldly from the ground, and is tastily but 
not too profusely enriched with pinnacles. 
We rejoice to see the good taste displayed 
by Mr. W11D, in the adoption of the early 
pointed style, and we consider some credit 
is due to him, for adding another spire to 
the ancient town. 

1178. St. Peter’s Church, andthe Free 
GrammarSchool, St.Saviour’ s, Southwark, 
C. W. C. Epmonps, is mean and anoma- 
lous in the character of its architecture. 
The School appears as if it was intended to 
hide the church; the whole group, with 
its assumed gothic character, seems as if 
erected as a burlesque contrast to the pa- 
ragon of ancient ne _ the 
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hand of barbarism in this parish has just 
reduced to a heap of ruins, destroying 
the proportions and injuring the character 
of the venerable priory church, of the 
melancholy ruins of which two views, 
taken in September last, appear in the 
present exhibition. 

Mr. C. J. RicHARDSON exhibits two 
of the designs for his work on Elizabe- 
than Architecture and Decoration, now in 
P s. 1131. A sketch of the north 
side of the gilt room, Helland house, 
painted by Francis CLExn, in the reign 
of James I. is an elaborate exam- 
ple of the rich decoration which accom- 
panied the architecture of that period, and 
is curious, as the date and the name of 
the artist are known. 1252. Specimen 
of the wooden architecture of England 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I. sketched from an elevation and plan of 
Joun Tuorps, is valuable, as it shews 
the original state of many of the very cu- 
rious timber structures which have only 
reached our days in an imperfect or ob- 
scured state. 

The space allowed in the exhibition 
of these drawings is still confined and in- 
adequate ; and the walls are, in accordance 
with the old practice, partly occupied 
with paintings of a different description. 
There is from the smallness of the area 
no opportunity for the display of models, 
several of which are placed in the centre, 
where they form obstructions to the free- 
dom of passage, and cannot in conse- 
quence be inspected with any degree of 
satisfaction. E. I. €. 

SALES OF PICTURES. 


May... One of the most remarkable 
Cuyps in England was sold by Phillips at 
at a price which none but Englishmen can 
afford—1010gs. Itsdimensions beingcon- 
siderable, the sum does not surprise us. 
This work, however, is really fine ; though 
in the yellow grey earlier style of the 
artist. On its left is a bridge, the arches 
burnished where a flood of sunlight passes 
under them; towards the other hand a 
tall thin-clad tree, beside which cattle are 
taking their siesta ; down the foreground 
three equestrians follow one another from 
the bridge, and in the distance behind it 
stretches a burgh and its suburbs. Be- 
longing to the same collection (Mr. J, 
Knight’s), Christ and the Magdalen, by 
Albano, brought 450 guineas ; Theseus re- 
covering his Sword, a copy from the work 
by N. Poussin, in the French Cabinet at 
Florence, found a liberal purchaser at 300 
guineas ; the Holy Family, by no means a 
good Puligo, brought 200 guineas as a 
choice Fra Bartolommeo; Dives at ban. 
quet, by Teniers, £217; and Dives in 
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Beelzebub’s bosom, by the same, £132; 
a landscape, by Rembrandt, 325 guineas ; 
another by Ruysdael, 166; a Virgin and 
Child, fathered upon Vandyck, 200 gui- 
neas; Guido’s well known subject, For- 
tune, produced 175 guineas ; this is a pale 
yellow copy of the Campidoglio picture, 
but deemed a repetition by Strange. 
Hone’s Conjuror, a satire upon Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, (see Cunningham’s Bri- 
tish Painters, vol. 1. p. 284,) went for 95 
guineas. Of the other presumed masters 
in this small collection, the names were 
very fine, but not the pictures. 

May 25. Messrs. Christie and Manson 
had the disposal of Mr. David Baillie’s 
cabinet, which comprised few works of 
much, and a good many of small import- 
ance. The Spanish school and the Ne- 
therland contended for inferiority, an 
enormous Murillo turning the scale in 
favour of his countrymen. This work, 
Jacob deceiving the Sheep, is said to be 
one of the set to which the Marquis of 
Westminster’s admirable picture, Laban’s 
Tent, belongs ; we should rather class it, 
on the score of flatness and feebleness, if 
not subject, with the Duke of Sutherland’s 
two purchases from Marshal Soult, price 
90 guineas. A perfect contrast to it was 
the Convent Garden at Cologne, by Van- 
derheyden, small, genuine, deeply and 
sapidly coloured, of a delicate yet most 
decided touch; Van Huysum’s Vase of 
Flowers, with a Bird’s Nest, obtained 260 
guineas; Adoration of the Father and 
Son, reduced from the Trinity at Munich, 
by Rubens, 100 guineas ; a Poussin Land- 
scape, that would do great credit to Oriz- 
zonte, for 173; a Vandervelde Calm, 
rather above Van Os, for 150; and as fine 
a St. John in the Desert as an Alessandro 
Bronzino could produce, for 179. 

June 8. Mr. Keene’s collection of 
pictures, sold by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson, contained some works of merit, 
but none of great moment, one excepted, 
the Education of Bacchus, by N. Poussin. 
This was put up at 500 guineas, and passed, 
finding no bidder. It is a genuine and good 
picture, but not pretty enough for English 
taste. A problematical F. Mieris, much 
in that taste, brought 255 guineas; and 
an Albano, not at all problematical, being 
a sign-painter’s copy, seemed to fetch 190; 
Crayer’s huge Virgin, &c. went for 85; 
a presumptive Claude for 255 ; Wilson’s 
Caernarvon Castle for 102 guineas. 

(Atheneum.) 
PANORAMA OF MALTA. 

Mr. Burford has shown his usual tact in 
selecting the grand harbour and the city of 
Valetta for the subject of his new pano- 
rama, The time of his visit is the disem- 
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barkation of the Queen Dowager, and the 
bay is alive with craft of every kind, from 
the majestic English men-of-war, manned 
and decked out in holiday style, down to 
the crazy, but picturesque speronari indi- 
genous to the place. The long lines of 
fortification, broken by the irregularities 
of the rock over which they are carried, 
the towers which here and there swell pro- 
minently out, and the town, rising range 
behind range, arrange themselves most 
happily for the painter’s purposes. The 
picture is very cleverly painted. The 
water, in particular, is singularly true to 
nature; and the separate objects on shore 
clearly, but still not harshly, made out. 


WORKS OF THORWALDSEN. 


The colossal statues of Christ and the 
twelve Apostles, executed by Thorwaldsen 
for the cathedral of Notre-Dame, at Co- 
penhagen, have been opened to public 
view in that church with great ceremony, 
in the presence of the King and Queen, 
and royal family, and the great officers of 
the state. Two baptismal fonts in the 
form of angels holding vases, also executed 
by the great sculptor, have been placed in 
the same edifice. Thorwaldsen himself 
was one of the sponsors of the first infant 
christened at them, the child of the Da- 
nish sculptor Freund, his old pupil. 


MEDAL OF THE QUEEN. 


A very beautiful medal of the Queen 
has {just made its appearance, struck by 
Messrs. Storr and Mortimer, to comme- 
morate her Majesty’s accession to the 
throne. It is executed in the most perfect 
style of art by Mr. W. Wyon, R.A. The 
obverse presents an admirable likeness of 
her Majesty, and on the reverse is this 
inscription, ‘‘ Victoria Britanniarum Re- 
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gina, xx Jun: mpcccxxxvtii,”’ sur- 
rounded by a wreath of oak leaves, fas - 
tened by a knot composed of the rose, the 
thistle, and the shamrock. The delicate 
finish of the leaves, and the boldness of 
the relief, are amongst the highest efforts 
of modern art. 


MEDAL OF DR. LEE, PRES. OF THE 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Mr. Alfred Joseph Stothard, who has 
already distinguished himself by the exe- 
cution of beautiful medallic portraits of 
George IV. Walter Scott, Byron, and 
Flaxman, has just completed a medal of 
Dr. Lee, President of the Numismatic 
Society. Mr. A. J. Stothard enjoyed the 
appointment of royal medallist (an hono- 
rary distinction) under George IV. and 
William IV. which we believe has been 
continued to him under her present Ma- 
jesty. Mr. Stothard, in our opinion, is 
second to none of the medallists of the 
present day ; and, as regards the funda- 
mental principle of excellence in the me- 
dallic art, that bold and decided style, 
that aim at general true effect which dis- 
tinguished the works of the ancients, he 
is perhaps the first of his profession in 
this country. His works want only to be 
brought well before the public to be ap- 
preciated and encouraged as they deserve. 
The medal of Dr. Lee, now before us, is 
an excellent likeness, and the features are 
developed with a delicacy that well ex- 
presses the softness of flesh, and a deci- 
sion that marks the masculine character. 
The bold and masterly massing of the 
hair has much of the tact of the sculptors 
of the antique school. It is not frittered 
into innumerable subdivisions of ringlets, 
like the peruques of a fashionable friseur. 
The reverse of the piece records the 
foundation of the Numismatic Society. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Saint Stephen’s; or Pencillings of Po- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Polities. 


An Introduction to the Literary His- 
tory of the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centu- 
ries. By Henry Haram, Esq. vols. 
II. III. and IV. 8vo, 15s. each. 

The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Coun- 
tess of Richmond and Derby, and Mother 
of Henry VII. &c. By Carouine A. 
HALstTED, 8vo. 12s. 

Reform in 1839, and Reform in 1831. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Ropert WILMoT 
Horton, Bart. G.C.H. &c. &c. &c. Bvo. 

The Works of the Rev. SyDNEY 
Smirx. 3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


liticians. By Mask. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Travels, &c. 


Travels in Burmah, Malaya, Siam, 
China, and Hindoostan. By the Rev. 
Howarp Matcom. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

A Diary in America. By Captain Mar- 
RYATT, author of ‘ Peter Simple,’’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. 

Mourray’s Travels in North America. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The City of Treves and its Roman An- 
tiquities. From the German of Wytten- 
bach. Edited with Notes. By Dawson 
Turner, Esq. F.R.S, 8vor 8s, 6d, 
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The Rhine, Legends, Traditions, and 
History. By J. Snowe, esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Poetry. 


Ninian; a Poem in Three Cantos. 
J. W. Ross, 3s. 

The Tragedy of Alarcos. By [Brens. 
D'Israett, Esq. M.P.] the Author of 
‘* Vivian Grey.’’ 8vo. 48. 6d. 

The Song of the Bell, and the other 
Poems. Translated from the German of 
J. F. C. Scutirer, 5s. 

Ystradffin, a descriptive Poem, with an 
Appendix, containing Historical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Mrs. Bowen. Post 
8vo. 78. 

The Last Man, and Minor Poems. 
Epwarp WALLACt, esq. 8vo. 6s. 

Blanche of Navarre, a Play. By G. P. 
R. James, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 


Novels and Tales. 


Leila; or the Island. 
ser TYTLER. 12mo. 5s. 

Temptation ; or a Wife’s Perils. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Forester. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
State Prisoner.”’ 3 vols. ll. 11s. 6d. 

Gammer Grethel; or German Fairy 
Tales and Popular Stories, from the Col- 
lection of MM. Grimm, and other 
sources. 10s, 6d. 

Kyd the Buccanier ; or the Wizard of 
the Sea. By the author of the ‘‘ Pirate 
of the Gulf of Mexico, Quebec, and New 
York,’’ &c. 3 vols. @vo. 128. 

Memoirs of a Cadet. By a BenGa- 
LEE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sabbeth- Musings and Every - Day 
Scenes. By the Author of ‘‘ The Lost 
Favour.’’ Fep. 8vo. Gs. 

Thirty-Six Years of a Seafaring Life. 
By an O_p QuarTER-MASTER, 6vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Stories for the Fire-Side. 
RIGNALL. 12mo. 4s. 

Sketches of Married Life. 
Fotiten. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


By 


By 


By ANNE Fra- 


By Miss 
By Mrs. 


Divinity. 

Discourses upon Tradition and Episco- 
pacy. Bythe Rev. C. Benson, A.M. 
Master of the Temple. 8vo. 4s. 

Bampton Lectures. By W. D. Cony- 
BEARE, M.A. of Christ Church, Vicar of 
Axminster. 12s. 

The Course of Nature urged on Princi- 
Va of Analogy. By the Rev. F. E. 

tee M.A. Master of Reading School. 


we Reply to the Rev. Dr. Turton’s 
‘* Roman Catholic Doctrine of the Eu- 
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charist considered,’’ &c. By Nicnoxas 
Wiseman, D.D. 6s. bds. 

Philosophy. 

The Collective Works of Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart. edited by his Brother, Joun 
Davy, M.D. F. R.S. containing a me- 
moir of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, 
with a Portrait. 108. 6d. 

Prodromus, or an Inquiry into the first 
Principles of Reasoning. By Sir GRavES 
CuaMNEY Haveuton, K.H. M.A. 
F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 7s. 


Law, 


A New Law Dictionary. By Henry 
James Hottuovss, esq. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


Medicine. 
Physic and Physicians; or Medical 
Sketches. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 24s. 
Tea; its Medicinal and Moral Effects. 
By G. G. Sicmonp, M.D. F.S.A. F.L.S. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Natural History. 


A Supplement to the History of British 
Fishes. By WitL1aAM YARRELL, F.L.S. 
V.P.Z.S. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d.; Royal 8vo. 
15s. ; Imperial &vo. 17. 2s. 6d. 

By the same Author. A Paper on the 
Growth of the Salmon in Fresh Water. 
Oblong folio, 12s. 

Primitie Flore Sarnice. 
Baxsineton, M.A. F.L.S. 
1Z2mo. 4s. 

An Etymological and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary of the Terms and Language of 
Geology. By Greorce Roserts, author 
of ‘* The History of Lyme Regis.’’ Fep. 
Bvo. 6s. 


By C. C. 
G.S. &c. 


‘Architecture and Engineering. 

Barry’s Travellers’ Club-House. 4to. 
18s. 

Bianp (W.) on Arches, Piers, &c. 
8vo. 78. 

A Practical Treatise on Railways, ex- 
plaining their Construction and Manage- . 
ment. By Lieut. P. Lecount, R.N. 
F.R.A.S. C.E. of the London and Bir- 

mingham Railway. 96. 

De Pamsovur's Theory of the Steam 
Engine. 8vo. 12s. 

Buck on Oblique Bridges. 

Heraldry, 


The Regal Armorie of Great Britain. 
By ALEXANDER Brunet. Fecp. 8vo. 10s. 


4to. 14s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The Members’ prizes for Latin prose 
compositions have been awarded as fol- 
lows :— 


For Bachelors of Arts.—1, Edleston, 
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Trinity College: 2. Bayley, Trinity Coll. 

Subject, ‘‘ Quenam commoda Britannia 

percipiat ex Coloniis transatlanticis ?’’ 
For Undergraduates. — John Mason 

Neale, Trin. Coll. Subject, ‘‘ Inter Anti- 

quorum et Recentiorum eloquentiam com- 

paratione facta, utri palma rite deferenda ?” 
No second prize adjudged. 


WINCHESTER SCHOOL. 

July 9. The prizes were adjudged as 
follows :— 

Gold Medals.—Latin Prose. ‘‘ Ancum 
artium liberalium studiis necessario con- 
jugatur morum integritas. H.M. White. 

English Verse. ‘‘ The Diving Bell.” 
R. Ryder. 

Silver Medals.—Latin Speech. Cice- 
ronis in Catalinam Oratio.’’ C. Barter. 

English Speech. ‘‘ Character of Lord 
Falkland.’’ A. R. Wood. 

Bishop Maltby’s Prize.—Greek Iam- 
bics. From King John, act 3, sc. 4. 
S. G. Selwyn. H. M. White. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
May 16. J. G. Children, esq. V.P. 
Read, a paper ‘‘ On the Visibility of 
certain rays beyond the ordinary red rays 
of the Solar Spectrum ;’’ by J. S. Cooper, 


esq. 
May 30. The Marquess of Northamp- 


ton, Pres. 

Read, 1. Fifth letter on Voltaic Com- 
binations, with some account of the ef- 
fects of a large constant battery ; by John 
F. Daniell, esq. F.R.S. 2. An experi- 
mental inquiry into the influence of Ni- 
trogen in promoting Vegetable Decompo- 
sition, and the connexion of this process 
with the growth of Plants, by R. Rigg;esq. 

June 6. F. Baily, esq. V.P. 

George Barker, esq. was elected Fel- 
low.—Read, Experiments on the chemi- 
cal constitution of several bodies which 
undergo the Vinous Fermentation, and on 
certain results of the Chemical Action, 
by R. Rigg, esq. 

June 13. J. W. Lubbock, esq. Treas. 
V.P. Read, 1. Researches on the Tides, 
Tenth Series. On the laws of Low Water 
at the port of Plymouth, and on the per- 
manency of Mean Water ; by the Rev. W. 
Whewell, F.R.S. 2. Researches on the 
Tides, Eleventh Series. On certain Tide 
Observations made in the Indian Seas, by 
Professor Whewell. 3. On the Electro- 
lysis of Secondary Compounds ; by J. F. 
Daniell, esq. 4. Experimental Researches 
on the mode of operation of Poisons ; by 
J. Blake, esq. 

June 20. Mr. Lubbock in the chair. 

Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart, M.P. 
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Edwin Guest, esq. and John Hogg, esq. 
M.A. were elected Fellows. 

Read, 1. Additional Experiments on 
the Formation of Alkaline and Earthy 
Bodies by Chemical action when Carbonic 
Acid is present, by R. Rigg, esq. 2, On 
the Constitution of the Resins, Parts II. 
and III. by J. F. W. Johnston, esq. 3. 
On the Phosphates, by J. Dalton, D.C.L. 
4. On the Arseniates, by the same. 5. 
On the markings of the Eel-back Dun 
variety of the Horse, common in Scot- 
land, by W. Macdonald. 6. Report of a 
Geometrical Measurement of the Height 
of the Aurora Borealis above the Earth, 
by the Rev. J. Farquharson, LL.D. 7. 
On the structure and functions of the 
Spleen, by T. G. Hake, M.D. 8. On 
the condition of Equilibrium of an In- 
compressible Fluid, the particles of which 
are acted upon by Accelerating Forces, 
by J. Ivory, esq. K.H. M.A. F.R.S. &c. 

The Society adjourned to the 21st of 
November. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

June 13. L. H. Petit, esq. in the 
chair. The Secretary read a paper enti- 
tled, ‘‘ An inquiry into the nature of the 
Boetian numerical contractions, and how 
far they may have influenced the intro- 
duction of the Hindoo arithmetical nota- 
tion into Western Europe,’’ by James 
Orchard Halliwell, esq. F.R.S., which 
contained the results of previous inquiries 
into this subject, made by Mr. Halliwell 
and M. Chasles, with some new views of 
the former. 

June 27. Henry Hallam, esq. in the 
chair. The Secretary read the com- 
mencement of the Biographia Literaria 
Britannica, consisting of a life of Gildas, 
by Thomas Wright, esq. M.A. This very 
clever piece of criticism contained an 
entire overthrow of all the previous opi- 
nions upon this writer, showing that in all 
probability such a person never existed, 
and that his history was a forgery; Arch- 
bishop Usher, to solve the chronological 
difficulties, has supposed that there were 
two persons of this name ; but this con- 
jecture, Mr. Wright showed, involved 
greater absurdities; and he added that 
some, to reconcile all of it, ‘have sup. 
posed that there were six or seven.” 

A paper was then‘ read by the Secre- 
tary, containing a defence of the first defi- 
nition of the first book of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments of Geometry,as it stands in the 
original Greek, by Mr. Halliwell, in which 
the author showed that whether we sup- 
posed Euclid intended to make it a prac- 
tical definition or not, it can be made sy- 
nonymous with the very best improve. 
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ment on it as the former, and is in itself 
the most fitted for the other method of 
viewing it. 
The Society then adjourned to November. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 24. Read, 1. On the climate of 
the Newer Pliocene period, by Mr. Smith, 
of Jordan Hill, near the Clyde; 2. Re- 
marks on some Fossil and recent Shells 
collected by Capt. Bayfield, R.N. in Ca- 
nada, by Mr. Lyell; 3. An extract from a 
letter from Herr F. A. Roemer, of Hil- 
desheim, on the Wealden formation; 4. 
Classification of the older rocks of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, by Prof. Sedgwick and 
Mr. Murchison; 5. A notice on the 
general relation of the various Bands 
of Slate, Limestone, and Sandstone in 
South Devon, by Mr. R. A. C. Austen; 
and 6. A Notice on the exact position in 
the Old Red Sandstone of the bed con- 
taining fossil fishes, and exposed in the 
cliffs of the Moray Frith, by Mr. Millar 
of Cromarty. 

May 8. Read, 1. On Casts or Impres- 


sions of Vermiform Bodies on thin Flag- 
stones belonging to the Carboniferous se- 
ries near Haltwhistle, in Northumberland, 
by Mr. G. C. Atkinson; 2. On the Lon- 
don and Plastic Clays of the Isle of Wight, 
by Mr. Bowerbank; 3. On the Relative 
Ages of the Tertiary Deposits, commonly 


called Crag, in Norfolk and Suffolk, by 
Mr. Lyell. . 

May 22. Read, 1. On the Wells in the 
gravel and London clay in Essex, by Dr. 
Mitchell ; 2. A notice on the discovery of 
insects, and a new genus of Isopods in 
the Wealden formation in the vale of War- 
dour, by the Rev. P. B. Brodie; 3. Geo- 
logical Observations on the South of Ire- 
land, by Rev. R. Griffith. 

June 5. Read, 1. On Remains of the 
Mammoth dredged up in the English 
Channel and German Ocean; by Capt. 
J. B. Martin, of Ramsgate ; 2. A descrip- 
tion of five Fossil Trees found in the ex- 
cavations for the Manchester and Bolton 
Railway, by Mr. J. Hawkshaw; 3. A 
notice of some organic bodies recently 
procured from the London clay, by Mr. 
Wetherell; 4. On the relations of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Old Red Sandstone in 
the counties of Murray, Nairn, Banff, and 
Inverness, by Mr. Malcolmson. 

Adjourned to the 6th November. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Aprii.15. Read, A report from the 
Committee on Vital Statistics, on the sub- 
ject of the next general Census of the Po- 
pulation in 1841. The Committee recom- 
mend, that the influence of the Society 
should be especially directed to securing 
the adoption by the Government of the 
question of age among the questions for the 
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census of 1841; and further, that the 
number of baptisms and burials entered 
in the parish registers should be included ; 
and they observe, that the publication 
(similar to that of 1831,) of the ages of all 
who have died in England from 1831 to 
1840 would be productive of great benefit. 

May 20. Read, An abstract of the 
Statistical Report of Major Tulloch, on 
the sickness and mortality among the 
troops in the United Kingdom, by J. W. 
C. Lever, esq. 

June 17. Read, 1. A Report upon the 
sickness and mortality among the Metro- 
politan Police Force ; 2. An account of the 
Endowed Charities in Herefordshire, by J. 
Whishaw, esq. F.S.A. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 25. Professor Owen read ‘* Some 
Notes on the birth of a male Giraffe at the 
Zoological Gardens,’’ which took place on 
the 19th. The period of gestation has 
been, as nearly as possible, ascertained to 
be fourteen months eighteen days, or fif- 
teen lunar months. The young animal 
when born was perfectly motionless, and 
apparently dead or strangulated, its lips 
and nose being tinged with blood; but 
after gentle friction had been used for a 
short time, breathing and motion quickly 
followed. The mother was in no way de- 
pressed or debilitated. It came into the 
world like other ruminants, with the eyes 
open, but the hoofs were disproportion- 
ately large, and very soft and white at 
their expanded extremities; the skin was 
marked as distinctly as in the adult ; the 
horns were represented by stiff and long 
black hairs, and the mane was well deve- 
loped. It made many vigorous efforts to 
stand, raising itself on the fore knees, and 
was able to support itself on outstretched 
legs two hours after birth: in ten hours 
it had gained sufficient strength to walk. 
It sucked with avidity warm cow's milk 
from a bottle, and once or twice uttered 
low gentle grunts or bleats, like a fawn or 
calf. The mother did not show signs of 
affection or parental care, nor any symp- 
toms of nourishing her offspring. The 
length of the young Cameleopard, from 
the muzzle to the setting of the tail, is six 
feet ten inches; and when standing he can 
reach with his muzzle six feet. The se- 
cretary stated, that though at first it had 
been deemed advisable not to expose it to 
the public, it now appeared so lively and 
healthy that visitors were freely admitted. 
In consequence it attracted a large num- 
ber of persons, so much as £75 being 
taken at the doors on one day ; but a few 
days after the foregoing report, (on the 1st 
of July) it suddenly died, it is supposed 
from the cow’s milk disagreeing with it. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


A CaTALOGUE OF THE ROMAN ALTARS 
AND INSCRIBED AND SCULPTURED 
STONES IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
Society or ANTIQUARIES, NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TY¥YNE. By JoHNBELL, 
LIBRARIAN. 


No. 1.—A Sculpture of Victory in the 
usual drapery, with the right foot ona 
globe, found at Borcovicus, or House- 
steads, and depicted in Horsley’s Brit. 
Rom. No. xlv.*—(Presented by the late 
George Gibson, Esq.) 

2.—An altar to Jupiter and the Di- 
vinities of the Emperor, found at House- 
steads, and is No. xxxvi. of Horsley. The 
dedication is by Quintus Verius Super. 
stes, Preefect of the first Cohort of the 
Tungrians, which fought under Agricola 
at the famous Battle of the Grampians, 
and was in garrison at Borcovicus, in the 
fifth Century.—(Presented by the same.) 

3.—A Sculpture ofthe figure of a Roman 
Soldier with his bow in his left hand, found 
at Housesteads, and is No. xlvi. of Hors- 
ley.—(Presented by the same.) 

4.—A large and fine Altar, found at 
Housesteads. One of its sides is shewn 
in Horsley, No. xxxviii.—(Presented by 
the same.) 

5.—An interesting Tablet, found at 
Esica, or Great Chesters, in 1761, and 
carved in commemoration of the re-build- 
ing of a granary by the second Cohort of 
the Astures in the time of Alexander 
Severus, and seems to be dated when 
Maximus was Legate in Britain and Con- 
sul with Dexter in 233. Itis figured in 
Brand’s History of Newcastle, vol. i. p. 
611.—(Presented to the Society by the 
Rev. Henry Wastal, of Newbrough, Pro- 
prietor of the Station of Asica.) 

6.—An Altar uninscribed.—(Presented 
by the same.) 

.—An Altar, apparently dedicated to 
Mars. 

8.—A Funeral Monument to Aurelia 
Faia, the Wife of Aurelius Marcus, Cen- 
turion. She was a native of Salina, and 
died at the Age of 38, ‘‘sInE ULLA 
MacuLA.’’ The stone was found near 
Caervoran.—(Presented by Col. Coulson.) 

9.—An Altar, uninscribed. 

10.—A large Altar, which was for a 
long time the pedestal of the Market 
Cross at Corbridge, and is No. cv. in 
Horsley’s Brit. Rom. 


* These numbers must be understood 
to be those of Northumberland. 
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11.—An Altar without inscription. 

12.—A Tombstone to Anicius Inge- 
nuus, Physician in Ordinary to the first 
Cohort of Tungrians, which was in garri- 
son at Housesteads ; found at that place. 
—(Presented by George Gibson, Esq.) 

13.—A small Altar, inscription nearly 
effaced. 

14.—An Altar to Mars, found at 
Housesteads. It is No. xl. of Horsley, 
and is a dedication by Quintus Florius 
Maternus, Preefect of the first Cohort of 
Tungrians.—(Presented by George Gib. 
son, Esq.) 

15.—An Altar, inscription effaced, with 
two Dolphins on the base, and Patera and 
Prefericulum on the sides. 

16.—An inscribed Tablet Stone, found 
at Housesteads, and dedicated by a Cohort 
of the Tungrians, to the Gods and God- 
desses, according to the interpretation of 
the Oracle of Apollo. See No.50.—(Pre- 
sented by George Gibson, Esq.) 

17.—An Altar dedicated to J upiter, 
found at Housesteads. It is No. xliii, of 
Horsley.—( Presented by the same.) 

18.—A Sculpture of a Roman Soldier, 
found at Housesteads, and is No. xlvii. of 
Horsley.—(Presented by the same.) 

19.—The Capital of a Column, found 
at Housesteads.—( Presented by the same.) 

20.—An Altar, found at Housesteads. 
(Presented by the same). 

21.—A Sculptured figure of Victory, 
found at Corbridge, and is No. ciii. of 
Horsley.—(Presented by the same.) 

22.—A Fragment of a Monumental 
Stone, found at Housesteads.—( Presented 
by the same). 

23.—An inscribed Stone, which for a 
long time was in the Garden at Heaton 
Flint Mill ; no account of where it came 
from can be had.—( Presented by Sir M. 
W. Ridley, Bart.) 

23*.—A similar Stone to the above, 
but without the inscription, found with 
the former.—(Presented by the same). 

24.—A curious perforated Stone, found 
at Housesteads.—(Presented by George 
Gibson, Esq.) 

25.—A small Pillar, found at House- 
steads.—(Presented by the same.) 

26.—A Sculpture of a Lion crouching, 
found at Corbridge. 

27.—A curious Fragment of a double« 
inscribed Stone Tablet, found at House. 
steads. It is placed on a Pivot on a 
small Pillar to show its double Inscrip« 
tion.— (Presented by Geo. Gibson, Esg. 
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28—A Sculptured Figure of a Roman 
Soldier, found at Housesteads.—(Pre- 
sented by the same.) 

29.—The bottom part of a Sculptured 
Figure, found at Housesteads.—(Pre- 
sented by the same.) 

30.—An Altar, found at Housesteads. 
—(Presented by the same.) 

31.—An interesting inscribed Stone, 
found in a Mile Castle on the Roman 
Wall opposite to Bradley, and at the east 
end of Craiglough. It is a dedication by 
the second Legion to the Emperor Ha- 
drian, when Aulus Platorius Nepos, a 
great favourite of that Emperor, was Im- 
perial Legate in Britain.—(Presented by 
John Davidson, Esq.) 

32.—A Sculpture, found at House- 
steads, and is No. xlix. of Horsley.—(Pre- 
sented by George Gibson, Esq.) 

33.—A Sculpture of the Figure of a 
male person in his Civic Dress, found at 
Housesteads.—( Presented by the same). 

34.—A Sculpture similar to Horsley’s, 
No. xlix; found at Housesteads.—(Pre- 
sented by the same.) 

35.—A small uninscribed Altar. 

35*.—A neat small Altar, bought at 
the sale of Mr. J. R. Wilson’s effects, 
and said to have been found at the Station 
near Lanchester. 

36.—A Funeral Monument, found at 
Great Chesters, and removed to Walton 
Mill, near Haltwhistle, from whence it was 
sent to the Society. It is No. lxiv. 9. of 
Horsley, and was, when seen by him, in- 
scribed DIS. M. PERVICAE FILIA F. 

37.—Fragment ofan ornamented Tabu- 
lar Stone, found at Housesteads. 

38.—A Sculpture, found at House- 
steads. It is a Figure similar to Nos. 32 
and 34,—(Presented by George Gibson, 
Esq.) 

39.—Fragment of an ornamented Tabu- 
lar Stone, similar to No. 37, found at 
Housesteads. 

A40.—Fragment of a Figure, similar to 
No. 33; found at Housesteads.—(Pre- 
sented by George Gibson, Esq.) 

41.—A Sculpture, similar to Nos. 32, 
34, and 38 ; found at Housesteads.—(Pre- 
sented by the same.) 

42.—A Sculpture, supposed to repre- 
sent the Des Matres in a standing Posi- 
tion; found at Housesteads. It is what 
remains of No.1. of Horsley.—(Presented 
by the same.) 

43.—Another Figure, the same as Nos. 
32, 34, 38, and 41 ; found at Housesteads. 
—(Presented by the same.) 

44.—The upper Part of a Monumental 
Stone, found at Housesteads, probably 
belonging to No. 29.— (Presented by the 
same.) 
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45.—An Altar, inscription defaced. 

46.—Half of a Roman Altar, broken 
lengthways. It had been used as a wicket 
post up to 1824, at East Woodburn. It 
belonged to Habitancum, or Risingham, 
a Roman Station on Watling Street, near 
Woodburn in Redesdale. By the con- 
clusion of the last line it seems to have 
been in hexameter verse. — (Presented by 
Mr. James Forster, Proprietor of the 
Farm upon which it was found.) 

47.—An Altar, found at Rutchester, 
and brought from thence to Gateshead 
Rectory by the Rev. Andrew Wood, Rec- 
tor, who built it up in the Rectory Garden, 
where it remained during a succession of 
Rectors, until July, 1837, when the Rev. 
John Collinson, disposing of the rectory 
house and garden for the Brandling 
Junction Railway, presented the Altar to 
the Society. At page 608, of Brand’s 
Newcastle, vol. i. it is described. 

48.—Several Fragments and Symbols of 
the great Taurine Tablet, belonging to the 
Mithraic Cave of Housesteads, and which 
was unfortunately broken up for draining 
Stones before any one understanding its 
antiquarian value was acquainted with the 
discovery. These Fragments are —the 
fore legs of the Mithraic Bull, and Mith- 
ras in his character of Guardian of the 
Gate of Cancer, and Conductor of Souls 
to the Milky Way.—Mithras again, and 
Part of a Lunette or Symbol of the 
Moon.—Part of a Bull's Head and the 
Figure of a Dog.—A Hand grasping a 
Sword. 

49.—A Statue wanting its Head, but 
in the usual Mithraic dress, and in the 
character of the Genius of the Gate of 
Cancer, bearing the uplifted torch. 
These were found in 1822.—(Presented 
by Geo. Gibson, Esq.) 

50.—A small Altar to the Sun, by one 
Hieronymus, and was found in the Mithraic 
Cave at Houseteadsin 1822.—(Presented 
by the same.) 

51.—A fine Altar to Mithras, which was 
also found in the Mithraic Cave at House- 
steads in 1822. It is dedicated by a Cen- 
turion of the name of Publius Proculinus, 
at the time when Gallus and Volusinus 
were Consuls at Rome in A.D. 253.— 
(Presented by the same.) 

52.—A Sculptured Bust of Mithras 
between the two hemispheres, surrounded 
by the twelve signs of the Zodiac ; it was 
also found in the Mithraic Cave at House- 
steads, between Nos. 51 and 53.—(Pre- 
sented by the same ) 

53.—This fine Altar, dedicated to Mi- 
thras by a consular Beneficiary, of the 
name of Litorius Pacatianus, was also 
found in the Mithraic Cave at House- 
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steads in 1822. These last six number- 
are particularly described in the Archeolo- 
gia Ailiana, vol. i. pp. 263 to 320.—(Pre- 
sented by the same.) 

54.—A Tablet, in fine preservation, 
inscribed to the Syrian Goddess by a Tri- 
bune called Marcus Cecilius Donatinus, 
and found in the Station at Caervoran in 
1816. It isacurious but mystic expo- 
sition of the creed of a Roman Soldier 
respecting the Mother of the Gods, and 
is described in the Archeologia Aliana, 
vol. i. p. 107.—(Presented by Col. J. B. 
Coulson.) 

55.—The upper part of a Sculpture of 
a Roman Soldier, supposed to be the 
remains of No. li. of Horsley, found at 
Housesteads.—(Presented by George Gib- 
son, Esq.) 

56.—A rude Colossal Head of Pan, 
found at Caervoran.—(Presented by Mr. 
George Armstrong Dickson.) 

57.—A Stone, inscribed 9 R p, found 
at Walbottle in March, 1794.—( Presented 
by the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety.) 

58.—A Stone, inscribed 9 ocTAyit 
SEBANI.—(Presented by M. de Cardonnel, 
Esq.) 

Bae Stone, inscribed 9 PEREGRINI, 
found at Walbottle in March 1794.—Pre- 
sented by Mr. Wilson.) 

60.—A small Figure. 

61.—The Head of a Male Figure, sup- 
posed from Housesteads. 

62.—A small Sculpture of a Male Fi- 
gure. 

63.—A centurial Stone, found near 
Heddon.—(Presented by the Rev. T. Alli- 
son, vicar of Heddon.) 

64.—An inscribed Stone, dedicated by 
Caius Julius Barbarus, Preefect of the 
sixth Cohort of the Nervii, to the Victory 
ofthe Emperor. It was at Walltown in 
1817, and sent since from thence to the 
Society by the Rev. Henry Wastal, of 
Newbrough. the Farmer at Walltown, 
in 1817, thought it was brought from 
Great Chesters, but it is not accurately 
known where it was found. 

65.—A crowned Head of a Male Fi- 
gure, but doubtful. 

66.—A Centurial Stone, found at Caer- 
voran, 9 CLAVDI P. xxx1.—(Presented by 
Mr. George Armstrong Dickson.) 

67.—A Flooring Brick, inscribed LEG. 
vi.v.,found at Corbridge.—(Presented by 
Sir D. W. Smith, Bart.) 

68.— Fragment of a Monumental Stone, 
found at Housesteads.—(Presented by 
George Gibson, Esq.) 

69.—A‘Stone inscribed conors 1. BA- 
TIvoRUM, found at Caervoran.—(Pre- 
sented by Col. Coulson.) 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XII. 
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70.—Fragment of a sculptured 
in drapery, uncertain where found. 

7Tl.—A Centurial Stone, inscription 
illegible. 

72.—The Head of a Figure found at 
Housesteads.—( Presented by George Gib- 
son, Esq.) 

73.—A Centurial Stone, found at Caer- 
voran.—(Presented by Col. Coulson.) 

74.—Fragment of a Monumental Stone, 
with the word CELERITER very plain. 

75.—Fragment of a small Altar, found 
at Old Penrith.—(Presented by Mr. 
George Armstrong Dickson.) 

76.—A rude Head of Hercules, found 
at Housesteads.—(Presented by George 
Gibson, Esq.) 

77.—A small Altar, dedicated to Bla- 
tucader by one Audacus, and found in 
the Station at Brougham Castle, West- 
morland.—(Presented by Mr. George 
Armstrong Dickson.) 

78.—A Stone inscribed LEG. vi. 
VIC. P.F. 

79.—A Flooring Brick, inscribed T1pR1- 
nus.—(Presented by M. de Cardonnel, 
Esq.) 

80.—A Sculpture of Bacchus, found in 
digging the Carlisle Canal at Brough on 
the Sands.—( Presented by William C 
man, Esq.) 

81.—An inscribed Stone, found at 
Risingham, with curious ligatures appa- 
rently dedicated to one of the Empresses 
as Mater Castrorum et Senatus, 

82.—A Centurial Stone, inscription 
illegible. 

83.—A Mural Stone of the sixth Legion, 
found at Corbridge.—(Presented by Mr. 
Rewcastle.) 

84,—Fragment of a Monumental Stone, 
found at Housesteads.—(Presented by 
George Gibson, Esq.) 

85.—A Stone, inscribed con. v 9 CAE- 
cILt PRocLI. Probably Horsley’s No. iv. 

#6.—A Centurial Stone, inscribed 
FELIx, found at Walbottle. 

87.—A Centurial Stone of the fifth 
Cohort. 

88.—A Stone, inscribed tec. 11. ave. 

89.—An interesting Altar, found in 
taking up some foundations at Hardridi 
in June, 1838, and dedicated to the G 
Cocidius by a Prefect of the second Co- 
hort of the Nervii. (Sent to the Society 
by Sir Thomas John Clavering, Bart. the 
Owner of the Estate where it was found.) 

90.—A large Monumental Stone, found 
at Gallow Hill, near Carlisle, September 
29, 1829, published in Arch. Alian. vol. 
ii. p. 419. 





Postscript. 
As no detailed account of . 89 has 
2 
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yet appeared in print, and the learned 
librarian has not ventured to say much 
about it, a kind correspondent of ours 
has penned some general observations 
respecting it, which, however bold as re- 
gards the Wall, he desires us to print, 
being confident of their correctness. 

‘DEO 2COC!DIo 3DECIMV-‘CAER- 
ELLPVS VICToR ®PR° CoH : fi: NER’ 
7V‘S:L’M:—Deo Cocidio Decimus Cerel- 
lius Victor Prefectus Cohortis Secunde 
Nerviorum, votum solvit libens merito. 

The S at the end of line 3 is oblite- 
rated, and line 4 is also a little decayed. 
The first stroke of the D in line 2, of M 
in 3, and L in 4 is lengthened upwards 
to form an 1 upon it; the o in Victor is 
formed on the body of T; and RE in 
Cerellius, and NER at the end of line 4, 
are in sigla. 

It is a dedication to the God Cocidius by 
Decimus Ceerellius Victor, Preefect of the 
second Cohort of the Nervii. Cocidius 
was the same as Mars, as appears by the 
altar ‘‘ Deo sancto Marti Cocidio,” found 
at Lancaster in 1797. Many inscriptions 
to the same God have been found on the 
line of Hadrian’s Wall in the county of 
Cumberland ; but, as far as we have seen, 
this is the first that has been discovered 
in Northumberland. The second cohort 
of the Nervii was in Britain under Plato- 
rius Nepos, a celebrated general of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and by him employed 
in building the Wall erroneously attributed 
to Severus—and upon which, and in the 
stations contiguous to it, many inscrip- 
tions bearing that favourite’s name have 
been discovered ; especially at Vindo- 
lana, and in its neighbourhood, which 
station is situated little more than a mile 
to the north-east of the hamlet in which 
this altar was found. Hardriding, I may 
add, in old law Latin might be rendered 
Assarium difficile, the hard ridding, that 
is, the field or estate, which, when it was 
first brought under cultivation, was diffi- 
cult to be ridded or cleared of wood. It 
has upon it an old seat-house of the Rid- 
leys of Northumberland, on the lintel of 
one door of which is this inscription— 
N E. 1510. which probably stand for 
Nicholas and Eleanor Ridley for Nicholas 
Ridley, surnamed the Broad Knight, 
about the period of 1510, seems to have 
been married to Eleanor Delaval of the 
family of Delaval of Seaton-Delaval. He 
was also uncle of Nicholas Ridley the cele- 
brated Bishop of London, and Martyr in 
the cause of the Reformation in Queen 
Mary’s time. The estate is under a long 
lease granted by the Ridleys to the Cla- 
verings, and the altar that has caused 
these observations was sent to the Anti- 
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quarian Society of Newcastle by order of 
the Clavering family. 

An altar 28 inches high, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, has been lately found 
at Habitancum, the first advanced sta- 
tion beyond the Wall, on Watling-street : 
—'DIS CVSTO°DIBVS HVIV* *LOCI 
*IVL- ¢VICTOR: TRIB. 

Two large but sadly shattered fragments 
of tablets have also been lately found in 
Procolitia, the seventh Notitiz Station on 
the line of the Wall; the remaining part 
of the four last lines of one of which con- 
tains the following letters printed in 
capitals 'COHI BATAVORVM ®regn- 
ANTE BVRRIO ®Aug leGaTO PRAE... 
4coRNELIANO. 

The two last lines of the other Proco- 
litia tablet are '... IO NEPOTE *EF. 
The two last letters probably had R be- 
fore them and stood for REFEcIT. Pro- 
colitia was the station of the first Bata- 
vian Cohort. J. 


ANTIQUITIES OF CORSICA. 

M. Pierangeli, Counsellor of the Cour 
Royale of Bastia, correspondent of the 
Comité Historique des Arts et Monu- 
mens, has, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the Committee, addressed to the 
Secretary, M. Didron, a report on the 
monumental antiquities of that island ; 
of which the following is the substance, 
— by the learned Secretary him- 
self :— 

‘*In his report on Corsica, M. Pieran- 
geli mentions the absence of all Gaelic 
monuments, and the presence of several 
Roman ones: an historical fact by no 
means devoid of interest. There exists 
a causeway or Roman road, the construc- 
tion of which has much analogy with that 
of the Via Appia; and near the ruins 
of Aleria, Mariana and Sagona, ancient 
towns of Corsica, are found fragments of 
Romanarchitecture and sculpture, medals, 
and inscriptions. 

Christian monuments are numerous in 
Corsica. In the Church of St. Catha- 
rine of Sisco a crypt bears at the present 
day the name of Tomboli, and thereby 
indicates that the Christian crypts served 
for sepulchral chapels for the tombs of 
saints, and particularly of patron saints. 
The cape, on which this small church of 
St. Catharine is placed, is called Promon- 
torium Sacrum ; and at aperiod more re- 
cent than the erection of the church, 
some religious ‘‘ Servites’’ were estab- 
lished in an hospice to watch over certain 
relics deposited there, and consecrated 
by a tradition of a rather poetical nature. 
Among other relics there are a bit of 
Moses’ rod, and several almonds from the 
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terrestrial paradise. Tradition atrributes 
the importation of these relics to a vessel 
coming from Jerusalem, which, when on 
the point of being shipwrecked off the 
Promontorium sacrum, was saved by the 
votive promise of the chaplain to leave 
these relics for the chapel of St. Catha- 
rine. After the suppression of the reli- 
gious brethren, the relics were transferred 
to a hamlet in the commune of Sisco, and 
the people go to visit them there in so- 
lemn procession every three or four 
years, when any extraordinary circum- 
stance occurs. 

The churches of Corsica are small and 
long, in the form of Basilice ; that of St. 
Catharine alone being uniform. The 
windows are few in number, small, and 
unglazed ; the vaultings are all in timber 
work ; the church of Canari al Cape Cor- 
sica is paved with sepulchral flagstones 
with ornaments and inscriptions. The 
churches of the former convents are rich in 
tombs, but the state of neglect in which 
these edifices are left, many of them being 
used as stables, is a necessary cause of 
the destruction of these tombs. The win- 
dows of the churches of Corsica are with 
circular headings ; the walls, of low eleva- 
tion, are supported of themselves, without 
buttresses ; and this characteristic at once 
distinguishes the churches of this island 
from the majority of those on the conti- 
nent. 

At many points of this island there 
exist isolated chapels in country places, 
where the people go in pilgrimage on fes- 
tival days. At two leagues from Bastia, 
on the sea coast, is a chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin; which, for Corsica, is as ce- 
lebrated as that of the Virgin of Loretto 
for Italy. The walls are covered with 
ex voto offerings in such numbers that 
the old ones have often to be removed to 
make way for the new ones. 

Formerly on occasion of these pilgri- 
mages the people used to hold Fétes 
Champétres, or to celebrate ‘ Mysteries,’ 
and ‘ Morescos,’ a kind of national the- 
atrical representation intended to perpe- 
tuate the recollection of the expulsion of 
the Saracens from the island. 

Certain of these chapels are visited by a 
a particular kind of invalids; that of Sta 
Lucia, by persons suffering from ophthal- 
mia; of St. Pancratius, by cripples ; of 
San Lorenzo, by those who have suffered 
from fire. There are two springs of very 
pure water that never dry up, near the 
village of Nouza; and tradition states that 
they first sprung forth on the occasion of 
the martyrdom of St. Julia, at the very spot 
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where the breasts of the young virgin were 
thrown on the ground by the executioner, 
who had torn them from her body. The 
pure water, therefore, this milk of the 
earth, is looked on as a perpetual testi- 
monial of the punishment that the poor 
young creature underwent; and hence 
great faith is attached to its wonderful 
properties, the sick who drink of it at 
the springs being believed to find in it 
an instantaneous cure. It is principally 
for maladies of the breast that this virginal 
water is considered efficacious. 

In Corsica there are hardly any remains 
of ancient castles in existence. Some 
houses and a few churches at Bastia, are 
ornamented with sculptures and decora- 
tions in wood. The oratory of the con- 
ception is noted for some rather remarkable 
frescos representing the twelve prophets. 
Several houses at Bastia contain ebony 
furniture; and the Capuchin church in 
that town, possesses a tabernacle in wood 
well sculptured and adorned with small 
statues. 

Corsica, like the continent, has not 
escaped the ravages either of time or of 
man. There used to be at Bastia a con- 
vent of Recollet monks, which served for 
a barrack until very lately; but the engi- 


neering department having declared it to 
be no longer serviceable, it has been 


turned into a stable. The authorities of 
the commune had applied to purchase 
it for the purpose of establishing in it a 
small ecclesiastical seminary before the 
project of forming the Royal College was 
entertained ; but the engineering depart- 
ment refused to sell it, and preferred leav- 
ing it to fall into ruins. In the convent 
of the Capuchins two religious brethren of 
the order of Recollets used to be main- 
tained; the engineering department got 
possession of this convent for the pur- 
pose of establishing a military post there, 
and ordered its buildings to be demolished, 
without excepting even the church, which 
was interesting as an object of art, and 
the more valuable as it was the only one 
of the kind that remained at Bastia, and, 
indeed, in all Corsica. , 

The Committee, in reply to this report, 
has notified to M. Pierangeli its anxiety 
for the preservation and careful examina. 
tion of the sepulchral flag-stones which 
pave the churches of the island, and on 
which, whether by figures or inscriptions, 
the history of the first families of Corsica 
are ina manner recorded. M.de Gaspa- 
rin, in a recent visit to the island, made 
out the whole history of his ancestors by 
means of these tombs. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons. 

June 28. The Exxcrors’ REMova. 
BILL was read a third time, and passed b 
a majority of 15 ; the numbers being 137, 
against it 122. 


House or Lorps. 

July 1. Jamaica Bitt.—The Earl of 
Harewood moved, as an amendment, that 
the bill be read that day three months.— 
Lord Brougham urged that the noble earl’s 
opposition would be better directed in the 
committee on the bill, as it was necessary 
that parliament should do something in 
reference to Jamaica.—The Duke of 
Wellington thought it was the duty of 
those in authority to endeavour to con- 
ciliate while there was a chance of effect- 
ing their object by civility and kindness, 
He would advise their lordships to vote 
for the second reading of this Bill. The 
Bill was then read a second time.—On 
the following day the House went into 
Committee on this Bill. Lord ZLynd- 
hurst moved, as the wisest, most politic, 
and most conciliatory course, the omis- 
sion of the first clause, that which em- 
powers the ‘‘ Governor and Council of 
Jamaica to make laws, ordinances,” &c. 
Lord Glenelg supported the clause, 
contending that with the present temper 
of the House of Assembly it was abso- 
lutely requisite.—The Marquis of Nor- 
— also opposed such proposition, and 
added that, though he had been charged 
with having uttered unconciliatory and 
not wisely-tempered sentiments, after re- 
flection he did not regret anything that he 
had said. He would not say that the 
time might never arrive when the House 
of Assembly could legislate on these mat- 
ters, but he held that it had not yet come, 
and that, therefore, the generous people 
of England would not consent to leave 
the emancipated negroes in such hands. 
The Committee divided. Contents, 80; 
Non-Contents, 149; majority against the 
clause, 69. 


House or Commons. 

July 3. The third reading of the Su- 
PREME Courts (ScoTLAND) Bit was op- 
posed by Mr. Gillon, who moved, as an 
amendment, that it be read a third time 
that daythree months. After much debate 
this amendment was negatived by 51 to 
21. The Bill was then read a third time ; 
and (after disposing of Mr. Wallace’s 
amendments) passed, 


House or Lorps. 

July5. TheArchbishop of Canterbury 
stated his objections to the Government 
scheme of NatIoNAL Epucation, and the 
appointment of the committee of the privy 
council. He said that in the distribution 
of public money for the encouragement 
of religion, their first object ought to be 
to maintain and extend the religion of the 
state—that religion which provided for 


- the instruction of the great mass of the 


people, and in this country that religion 
which was responsible to the state for the 
proper performance of its duties. He did 
not say that assistance ought to be with- 
held from the Dissenters, but he said that 
whatever was done with respect to reli- 
gion ought to be entirely free from all 
party and political considerations; that 
the sums of money which were given, not 
to the just claims of the Dissenters, but 
were given so as to provoke dissent, were 
not given in consistency with good policy. 
He concluded with moving a series of re- 
solutions, of which the following is the 
most important, viz: “ That this House 
considers itself bound by the obligations 
of public duty to present an humble ad- 
dress to Her Majesty, conveying to Her 
Majesty the resolutions into which it has 
entered, and humbly praying that Her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that no steps shall be taken 
with respect to the establishment or foun- 
dation of any plan for the general educa- 
tion of the people of this country without 
giving to this House, as one branch of the 
legislature, an opportunity of fully consi- 
dering a measure of such deep importance 
to the highest interests of the commu- 
nity.”’—The Marquis of Lansdowne was 
sincere in the expression of his opinion, 
that it was the duty of the Church to look 
to and superintend the education of the 
people ; but he must, at the same time, 
say that the Church ought not to select or 
advise such a system of religious instruc- 
tien as would exclude from the benefit of 
the system, through a desire to inculcate 
a particular religion, any large class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. As a member 
of the Legislature, he felt it was his duty 
to see that a sum of public money, con- 
tributed by all classes of the Queen’s 
subjects, should be applied to the wants 
of all; and as a member of the govern- 
ment, he felt that it ought to be his care 
to ensure such a distribution as should 
allay jealousy, calm those apprehen- 
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sions that prevailed in certain quarters, 

reserve the true interests of the Esta- 
lished Church, and promote the welfare 
of society. With these views he felt the 
safer course for their lordships would be, 
to support him in moving the previous 
question.—The Bishop of Exeter, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, the Bishop of London, Lord 
Brougham, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Melbourne, &c. took part in the discus- 
sion. Their lordships divided—For the 
previous question, Contents, 118; Non- 
contents, 229; majority, lll. The Ad- 
dress was ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the whole House. 


Hovse or Commons. 

July 5. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made his annual financial state- 
ment, and observed that his estimate 
of income for the present year, 1839-40, 
was 48,128,000/., and the expendi- 
ture, exclusive of the extraordinary vote 
for Canada, at 47,988,000/. leaving a 
surplus of 140,0007. The extraordinary 
expenditure in Canada he considered 
separately ; and upon this head, taking 
into account the arrears of the two pre- 
ceding years, and the possible expense 
of the present year, there remained, after 
deducting the vote of 500,000/. in 
last year, a sum of 1,053,000/. to be 
provided for. As it was to be hoped that 
the same expenses would not again be 
required in the case of Canada, he pro- 
posed to provide for this extra charge by 
a vote of exchequer bills, or a vote of 
credit to sustain the amount, and not by 
the imposition of any new tax. This 
time twelve months the balance sheet 
was 1,428,0007. On the 10th of Octo- 
ber it was reduced to 795,000/.; and on 
the 5th of April, 1839, it was reduced to 
430,000/. It was satisfactory to find 
that the value of our produce in manu- 
factures had increased very considerably 
during the last year as compared with the 
previous one; in fact, with the exception 
of 1836, which was a poet in which they 
singularly increased, there had not been 
such an increase known for some time 
as the increase from 42,000,000/. to 
50,000,000/. this year, and there had 
been the same ratio of increase during 
the first five months of the present year 
as compared with the first five months of 
1836. But at the same time be could not 
but feel that if, for instance, the value of 
money became necessarily increased, and 
the price of food became largely increased, 
the revenue must be lessened indeed. He 
held in his hand a return of the wheat and 
flour imported from Aug. 1838, to May, 
839: it amounted to 2,591,000 quar- 
ters, and the estimated value was about 
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7,126,0007.; and it was a most curious 
coincidence, that the importation of wheat 
coincided with the diminished bullion in 
the Bankof England, as shown by the bank 
returns which are publicly stated. Refer- 
ring to the savings’ banks, the results he 
was about to read would show that the 
mass of the depositors in savings’ banks 
knew their own interest too well to be 
led astray by demagogues. He had a 
comparison between 1837 and 1838. In 
the former year the receipts, exclusive of 
interest, were 998,0007. the drafts 
810,0007.; in 1838 the receipts were 
1,495,000/. the amount of drafts 468,0007. 
In 1837 and 1838, by acomparison of the 
two years, the increase in the number of 
depositors in 1838 was no less than 67,696, 
and the increase in the deposits 1,793,4392. 
The right hon. gent. then read his resolu- 
tion, touching the reduction of PostacE, 
as follows :—‘* That it was expedient to 
reduce the postage on letters to one uni- 
form rate of a penny postage, according 
to a certain amount of weight to be de- 
termined—that the parliamentary privi- 
lege of franking should be abolished— 
and that official franking should be strictly 
limited—the House pledging itself to 
make good any deficiency that might oc- 
cur in the revenue from such reduction 
of the postage.”—If this resolution were 
agreed to, a Bill would be introduced 
founded upon it, and presented to both 
Houses~of Parliament. Before he went 
into details he would say that if there had 
been at this time a surplus income of 
three millions, undoubtedly this experi- 
ment was one which, without any pledge, 
it might behove the House to adopt ; but 
when the income and expenditure were 
such as he had explained, it would be im- 
possible for any man who reasoned justly 
to say, Youare to putin jeopardy a million 
and a half of the public revenue, without 
at the same time binding yourselves to pro- 
vide for the deficiency. He would only ask 
the House to pledge itself to the question 
of an uniform rate of onepenny, and a post- 
age to be taken by weight. He did not 
ask Members to commit themselves to a 
question of stamped covers, or an abso- 
lute pre-payment under all circumstances, 
—Mr. Goulburn said, he believed that in 
the first year of the experiment the right 
hon. gentleman would find himself obliged 
to come down to the House and ask a 
vote to make up the deficiency ; it ought 
to be recollected that, in time of peace, 

such applications, unless for very special 

purposes, came with a bad grace.—Mr. 

Wallace considered the proposal an in- 

vention or discovery so important, that 

the House would be exceedingly blame- 

able if they did not risk the probable loss 
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of 500,000/. or 600,000/7. in order to take 
the lead of other countries. It was a 
plan which would add greatly to the com- 
forts of the human race.—Sir Robert 
Peet said, that when it was acknowledged 
that a deficiency in the revenue would 
arise from the adoption of the plan, it 
was but reasonable to expect that some 
substitute should be found to supply it. 
He could appreciate the advantages which 
the plan would confer in a social point of 
view, but it was not necessary for him to 
discuss that branch of the question, for 
that was not the point at issue; they 
were called upon on the fifth of July to 
pledge the House to supply a deficiency 
of a million or fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds. Now, if he were prepared to run 
the risk of adopting the plan, he would 
prefer to do so without any pledge.— After 
some further debate, the resolution was 
agreed to. 

July 8. Mr. Hume moved the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, “ to inquire 
into the pecuniary transactions of the 
Bank or ENGLAND since the resumption 
of Cash Payments; and particularly to 
ascertain how far these transactions pro- 
duced the alarming crisis of the manufac- 
turing, commercial, and financial affairs 
of the country in 1825-6, and in 1836-7 ; 


and also to inquire whether, as the Bank 
of England is at present constituted, there 
ever can be stability in the currency, or 
confidence in the commercial transactions 
of the country.” Mr. étwood supported 


the proposition. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resisted it, as it could only 
tend to disturb commercial transac- 
tions, and create doubts and anxieties in 
the minds of the owners of property. 
The House divided—For going into com- 
mittee of supply, 93; against it 29; ma- 
jority against Mr. Hume's motion, 64, 


House or Lorps. 

July 11. The Lord Chancellor read 
her Majesty’s gracious Answer to their 
Lordships’ Address. 

‘* 1 duly appreciate your zeal for the 
interests of Religion, and your care 
for the Established Church. Iam ever 
ready to receive the advice and assistance 
of the House of Lords, and to give 
to their recommendations the attention 
which their authority justly deserves. At 
the same time I cannot help expressing 
my regret that you should have thought it 
necessary to take such a step on the pre- 
sent occasion, 

“ You may be assured that, deeply 
sensible of the duties imposed upon me, 
and more especially of that which binds 
me to the support of the Established 
Church, I shall always use the powers 
yested in me by the Constitution for 
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the fulfilment of that sacred obligation. 
It is with a deep sense of that duty 
that I have thought it right to appoint a 
Committee of my Privy Council to su- 
perintend the distribution of the Grants 
voted by the House of Commons for 
Public Education. Of the proceedings 
of this Committee, Annual Reports will 
be laid before Parliament, so that the 
House of Lords will be enabled to exer- 
cise its judgment upon them ; and I trust 
that the funds placed at my disposal will 
be found to have been strictly applied to 
the objects for which they were granted, 
with due respect to the rights of con- 
science, and with a faithful attention to 
the security of the Established Church.” 

July 12. The Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of the Prisons’ Bint. 
It was to enable the magistrates of the 
counties to introduce the separate system 
into the various prisons throughout the 
country. The separate system had been 
tried successfully in many parts of Europe, 
but with particular success in America. 
It is not necessary, however, to go abroad 
to see how the system worked, for in 
many prisons it was in full operation. 
The object of this bill was to legalise it, 
and to make it more generally effective 
in the prisons throughout England. 
The Duke of Richmond could speak 
from his own knowledge of the prison in 
Sussex, and he knew of many instances 
where men bad for their first crime been 
imprisoned in the House of Correction, 
who had afterwards become honest and 
industrious men. It had been the case 
before that, if men under the old system 
were discharged, they were jeered at, 
and farmers would not employ them, be- 
lieving that they were much worse than 
they were before they went to prison ; 
but now the farmers would give them a 
chance. The Duke of Wellingtonthought, 
instead of the bill going too far, that, if 
there were any ground of objection, it 
was because it did not go far enough. 
Lord Duncannon said the government 
had purchased a piece of ground for the 
purpose, and a model prison would be 
erected with as little delay as possible. 

Lord Brougham, instead of pressing 
his Beer Bit at present, moved a resvu- 
lution, declaratory that “ it was the opin- 
ion of their lordships that, with a view 
to the improvement and happiness of the 
people, and the good order of the com- 
munity, it was expedient, as speedily as 
possible, to place all Beer-houses on the 
same footing as were the houses of li- 
censed yictuallers in all respects whatso- 
ever.” He thought such a resolution 
would facilitate agreement between the 
two Houses.—On a division, the resolu. 
tion was carried by 41 to 34, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 

From India the statements are satis- 
factory. Our troops were proceeding in 
their march, and were not likely to meet 
with much opposition. The Bolan pass 
was cleared by the Bengal division on 
the 18th of March. On the 5th of April 
they were within 100 miles of Handa, a 
royal 7! of Cabool, where it was ex- 

ected Shah Soojah would be crowned. 

o military event of any consequence 
appears to have taken place. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

Accounts from Alexandria, of the 5th 
June, announced the commencement of 
hostilities in Syria. Some Syrian villages 
in the neighbourhood of Antab were oc- 
cupied by the Ottoman troops; and in 
consequence Ibrahim Pacha collected his 
troops upon Antab and Aleppo. On the 
25th a decisive battle took place near 
Aleppo, in which the Egyptians were 
completely victorious. After a cannon- 
ade of three hours, the Turks threw 
down their arms, and abandoned their 
artillery and ammunition, flying in every 
direction. The following was Ibrahim 
Pacha’s laconic dispatch to his father: 


‘‘The Turks are dispersed ; they have 
left behind them every thing, besides 
6,000 prisoners.” 

MEXICO. 

A battle has been fought between the 
central and federal forces, in which the 
government troops were victorious. The 
action took place six leagues from Pue- 
bla, at a place called Necarigo, and con- 
tinued for six hours. The government 
troops consisted of 2,500 men, under 
Gen. Valencia; the federalists of 1,000, 
under Gen. Mejia, who fought with the 
most undaunted bravery, taking the artil- 
lery of the enemy no less than three times, 
which was as often retaken. When on 
the point of gaining a victory, he was at- 
tacked in the rear by Santa Anna, who 
had just arrived with 1,400 men from 
Puebla. His sudden and impetuous at- 
tack threw the federalists into confusion, 
from which they could not be rallied— 
they fled in all directions, leaving their 
commander, Mejia, a prisoner to the cen- 
tralists. He was immediately ordered to 
be shot by Santa Anna, which was exe- 
cuted without delay. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


June 28. An —— took place in 


the west working of St. Hilda’s Colliery, 
the property of Messrs. W. and J. Brand- 
ling, by which more than fifty lives were 
lost. The pit has been worked about 
fifteen years, during the whole of which 
time there have been no explosions of any 
consequence, but the working where the 
explosion took place was nearly two miles 
from the shaft. 

July 7. A most calamitous fire oc- 
curred at Cullompton, just before the 
congregation were about to leave church 
after the close of the morning service. 
When first discovered it was slight ; and, 
had timely aid been afforded, there is little 
doubt it would have been extinguished 
without much mischief; but before any 
measures could be taken, the sparks from 
the burning chimney had communicated 
themselves to the roof, which was of 
thatch, and in an instant it was in full 
blaze. The fire then rapidly extended 
itself. At the arrival of the engines from 
Exeter, the scene that presented itself 
was truly awful. From New-street the 
flames had communicated on both sides 
of the road until they reached the Town 
Green, from whence they extended, more 





or less, all over the town. Houses in the 
neighbourhood of the Half Moon were ob- 
served on fire, at a distance of full a 
quarter of a mile from the spot were the 
flames first broke out. By degrees the fire 
was got under, but not before upwards of 
one hundred houses were burnt to the 
ground, and property to a great extent 
damaged and destroyed; and, including 
out-houses, barns, &c. upwards of 130 
buildings have been destroyed. 

July 13. A very extensive fire hap- 
pened in Spitalfields. It has been larger 
than any that has occurred in London 
since the destruction of the Royal Ex- 
change on the 10th of Jan. 1837. It 
commenced about half-past ten o’clock 
at night on the premises of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Okey, basket and hamper maker, which 
were wholly burnt down. The property 
consisted of a large warehouse, about 
sixty feet in length and twenty in depth. 
About ten houses in Quaker-street, eight 
in Phoenix-street and several others in 
the adjoining courts, chiefly inhabited by 
weavers, were either destroyed or mate- 
rially damaged. 

The daring and outrageous manner in 
which those deluded men calling them- 
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selves Chartists, have for some time past 
conducted themselves at Birmingham, in 
breach of the peace and in defiance of the 
law, has long been known; and it was 
impossible that things could continue 
much longer in this state, without immi- 
nent danger to the lives and properties of 
the more respectable and more peaceable 
inhabitants of that town. Representa- 
tions to this effect having been made to 
the Home Office, sixty of the police, 
headed by the necessary superintendants, 
were sent down from London, to assist 
the civil authorities in preserving the 
peace. They arrived in Birmingham by 
railway, on 
short time, mustered, and marched two 
abreast into the Bull-ring, where about 
two thousand of the Chartists were as- 
sembled. This was about nine o'clock 
at night. On the police desiring the 
mob to disperse, they refused, and a 
dreadful conflict ensued. In the affray, 
many of the Chartists suffered severely. 
Nor did the police escape considerable 
injury. One of them was stabbed in the 
abdomen by a dagger, and another was 
wounded badly under the ribs, apparently 
by a similar weapon. In about three 


quarters of an hour after the conflict be- 
gan, some troops of cavalry arrived, and 
on their appearance the Bull-ring was in- 


stantly abandoned by the rioters. 

Ten of the rioters were apprehend- 
ed; and amongst them the notorious 
John Taylor (the Doctor), dressed ina 
sailor’s jacket, with monstrous large whis- 
kers, and his hat decorated with some 
distinguishing emblem of his rank among 
the Chartists, he with nine others were 
committed, charged with a riot, and sent 
off to Warwick county gaol. The next 
day Mr. Feargus O'Connor, and Mr. 
Smith, a pawnbroker, of Birmingham, 
entered into sureties to the amount of 
£250 each, for Dr. Taylor’s appearance 
at the ensuing Warwick assizes. At 
about nine o’clock at night Messrs, 
Lovett and Collins were brought before 
the magistrates charged with publishing 
a certain scandalous and malicious libel, en. 
titled, “« Resolutions unanimously agreed 
to by the General Convention,” and 
signed “ W. Lovett, secretary.” The 
two prisoners were committed upon their 
own statements. 

On the night of Tuesday July 16, the 
town was visited with the full vengeance 
of the Chartist body on all tradesmen re- 
siding in the centre of the High-street, 
who were supposed to have interfered 
with the magistrates to put an end to 
their meetings. The day had been ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the sa- 
cred a (of idleness). During the 
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afternoon a considerable number assem- 
bled in Holloway Head, where they con- 
tinued to increase until seven o'clock, 
when the whole body proceeded down to 
the town, for the ostensible purpose of es- 
corting Collins and Lovett into town, 
who had been bailed during theday. At 
about nine o’clock, they returned to the 
centre of the town, and immediately com- 
menced breaking into the shop of Messrs, 
Bourne, grocers, at the corner of Moor- 
street; in the meantime a party proceeded 
to the shop of Mr. Leggett, a few doors 
above, a feather-bed establishment, the 
contents of which they took out, and 
heaping them in the Bull-ring, set them 
on fire. From this heap of ignited bed- 
ticking they supplied themselves with 
materials for firing Messrs. Bourne’s es- 
tablishment, which was one of the most 
extensive buildings in the town. The 
whole was soon in a blaze, and was com- 
pletely destroyed, excepting the outward 
walls, Mr. Leggett’s shop was then 
fired and completely gutted; extending 
to the next door, Mr. Belcher’s, the 
bookseller, whose large stock of books, 
paper, &c. was nearly destroyed. The 
mob then proceeded in various directions, 
and committed depredations on the shops 
of Mr. Martin, jeweller; Mr. Banks, 
druggist; Mr. Savage, cheese-factor ; 
Messrs. Atkins, Dakin, and Co. grocers ; 
and many others. The Nelson Hotel 
also suffered very severely. The windows 
at the public-office were nearly all broken, 
although the body of police were stationed 
there, having orders not to issue forth 
until the military were in attendance. 

At half-past nine the police and special 
constables, headed by superintendent 
Mayne, made an attack, sword in hand, 
on the mob, who fied in all directions. 
Nothing could exceed the order observed 
by the police on this occasion; they be- 
haved admirably. At a quarter to ten 
the dragoons, commanded by Colonel 
Chatterton, gallopped into the Bull-ring, 
followed by the whole body of the Rifles. 
The dragoons commenced clearing the 
streets, avenues, lanes, &c. Nearly fifty 
people were then apprehended, one or 
two of whom were connected with the 
burning the shop of the Messrs. Bourne. 
From the commencement to the with- 
drawal of the gangs of scoundrels who 
effected these gross outrages the time did 
not exceed an hour. The engines of the 
various offices were promptly on the spot, 
and allowed to play on the burning build- 
ings, the flames from which were entirely 
subsided before one o’clock. 

The Montgomeryshire trials for dis- 
turbances and other illegal proceedings at 
Llanidloes and Newtown have termi- 
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nated. The following is a statement of 
the results. Sentenced to transportation : 
James Morris, for stabbing, with intent 
to do bodily harm—15 years. John Ing- 
ram and two others, for training and 
drilling to use arms—seven years each. 
Sentenced toimprisonment: ‘Thos. Pow- 
ell, for seditious words—one year in the 
gaol of Montgomery, and to enter into 
his own recognisance in £400, with two 
sureties of £100 each, to keep the peace 
and be of good behaviour for five years 
from the expiration of his sentence. John 
Evans and John Lewis, for riot and as- 
sault—one year, with hard labour. John 
Davis, and four others, for training and 
drilling—six months each. Joseph Jenk- 
ins, and sixteen others, including three 
women, for riots—six months with hard 
labour. Benjamin Davis, and seven 
others, for riot—three months each, with 
hard labour, Richard Hughes and John 
Evans, for riot—two months each, with 
hard labour. 

The several recent enlargements and 
alterations in Smithfield Market are now 
completed by the removal of the three 
houses in Long Lane, which, for so many 
years, have stood a disconnected pile and 
a nuisance to the neighbourhood. The 
ground on which they stood is covered 
with pens, and that portion of the arena 
called the sheep-market has thereby be- 
come uniform. The same observation 
may be applied to the cattle-market, 
which is divided into two sections by 
the line of road from Holborn to Long 
Lane. The horse market is restricted 
by temporary posts and chains, and the 
whole of the immense trade is now con- 
ducted with a degree of quietness and 
regularity formerly unknown: 

Drainage of Lands by Steam Power.— 
The drainage of land by steam power has 
been extensively adopted in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Bed- 
fordshire, and with immense advantage. 
A steam-engine of ten-horse power has 
been found sufficient to drain a district 
comprising 1000 acres of land, and the 
water can always be kept down to any 
given distance below the plants. If rain 
fall in excess, the water is thrown off by 
the engine; if the weather is dry, the 
sluices can be opened and the water let in 
from the river, The engines are required 
to work four months in the twelve, at 
intervals varying with the season ; where 
the districts are large, the expense of 
drainage by steam power is about 2s. 6d. 
peracre, The first cost of the works 
varies with the different nature of the 
substrata, but generally it amounts to 
twenty shillings per acre for the machi- 
nery and buildings. An engine of forty- 
horse power, with scoop-wheel for drain- 
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ing, and requisite buildings, costs about 
4,000/. and is capable of draining 4,000 
acres of land. In many places in the fens, 
land has been purchased at from 10/. to 
201. per acre, which has been so much 
improved by drainage, as to be worth 
from 60/. to 70/. per acre. The follow- 
ing list shows the number of steam en- 
gines employed for this purpose in Eng- 
land :—Deeping Fen, near Spalding, 
Lincolnshire, containing 25,000 acres, is 
drained by two engines of eighty and 
sixty horse power. March West Fen, 
in Cambridgeshire, containing 3,600 acres, 
by one engine of forty-horse power. Mis- 
serton Moss, with Everton and Graing- 
ley Cars, containing about 6,000 acres, 
effectually drained by one engine of forty- 
horse power. Littleport Fen, near Ely, 
about 28,000 acres, drained by two steam 
engines of thirty and forty-horse power 
each. Before steam was used, there were 
seventy-five wind engines in this district, 
a few of which are still retained. Middle 
Fen, near Soham, Cambridgeshire, about 
7,000 acres, drained by an engine of sixty 
horse power. Waterbeach Level, be- 
tween Ely and Cambridge, contain- 
ing 5,600 acres, by a steam-engine of sixty 
horse power. Magdalen Fen, near Lynn, 
in Norfolk, contains upwards of 4,000 
acres, and is completely drained by a 
steam-engine of forty-horse power. 
March Fen district, Cambridgeshire, of 
2,700 acres, by a thirty-horse power 
engine. Feltwell Fen, near Brandon, 
2,400 acres, by an engine of twenty-horse 
power. Soham Mere, Cambridgeshire, 
formerly, as its name implies, a lake of 
1,600 acres, drained by a forty-horse 
power engine, the lift at this place being 
very considerable. 

Reclaiming Land from the Sea.—A 
meeting of gentlemen interested in the 
improvement of the outfalls to sea of the 
several rivers Witham, Welland, Naze, 
Ouze, below the ports of Lynn, Boston, 
and Wisbech, held a meeting on the 2nd 
July, at the British Coffee-house, in 
Cockspur Street, when Sir John Rennie 
produced a report, by which it appeared 
that upwards of 150,000 acres of useful 
land may be reclaimed from the sea, pro- 
ducing ultimately, after payment of all 
expenses, a sum exceeding six millions of 
money. Resolutions were proposed, ap- 
pointing a committee to confer with the 
Government, to request its co-operation, 
and to consider the propriety of carrying 
the plan into execution by means of 
shares ; also requesting Lord Melbourae 
would explain to her Majesty the nature 
and extent of the plan, and humbly pray- 
ing her Majesty to permit the lands 
so reclaimed to be called ‘* Victoria 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS, 


June 24. William Honyman Henderson, esq. 
Capt. R.N. to accept the cross of the second 
class of San Fernando of Spain, conferred in 
approbation of his services from the siege of 

ilbao in June, 1835, to the 4th May, 1837. 

June 25. A. Aston, esq. (now Secretary to 
Her Majesty’s Embassy at Paris,) to be Envoy 

t. and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Queen 
of Spain; H. L. Bulwer, esq. (now Sec. of Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburgh), to be Secretary of 
Embassy at Paris; the Hon. J. A. D. Bloom- 
field, (now Sec. of Legation at Stockholm,) to 
be Secretary of Embassy at St. Petersburgh. 

June 26. Major Hugh Rose, 92d Highlanders, 
to be Equerry tothe Duke of Cambridge. 

June 28, 11th Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. 

rd C. 8. Manners, K.C.B. to be Col. 
—Ist or Grenadier Foot Guards, brevet 
Major T. Wood to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel. Unattached, Major T W. Nicholson, from 
55th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 3. Lord Harry Vane to be Secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Legation at Stockholm. 

om §, Lieut.-Gen. James Watson, C.B. to 
be a Knight Commander of the Bath. 

July 6. The Queen has been pleased to grant 
to Cann Wilkins, of Clifton, esy. a Magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant for Glamorganshire 
and Somersetshire (on behalf of himself and 
brothers) ; to Walter Wilkins, of Maeslough- 
castle, co. Radnor, esq. one of the Knights of 
that shire in Parliament ; and to John Parry 
Wilkins, of Maesderwen, co. Brecon, esq. a 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. of that shire (on 
bebalf of himse’f and brothers), being all the 
great-grandsons of Thomas Wilkins, esq. Pro- 
thonotary on the Brecon Circuit, deceased, 
licence to take and use their original surname 
of De Winton, in place of Wilkins.—Sir Edm. 
H. K. Lacon, Bart. to be Major of the 2d or 
Eastern Norfolk militia, vice his father dec. 

July 10. John Kincald, esq. late Captain in 
the Rifle op to be one of Her Majesty’s 
hon. corps of Gentlemen-at-arms. 

x { 11. Sir Charles T. Metcalf, Bart. and 
G.C.B. to be Captain-General and Governor-in- 
chiefof Jamaica.—The Earl of Scarborough to 
be Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the county of Nottingham. 

July 12. 3d Light Dragoons, Capt. G. H. 
Lockwood, to be Major.—29th Foot, Major the 
Hon. C. A. Wrottesley, to be Lieutenant-Co- 
lone]. — Capt. R. Lucas, to be Major.—45th 
Foot, Lieut.-Colonel. E. F. Boys, to be Lt.-Col. 

July 16. Henry Le Strange Styleman, of 
Hunstanton-hall, Norfolk, esq. (out of respect 
for the memory of his great-grandmother, Ar- 
mine Styleman, eldest of the two daughters of 
Sir Nicholas Le Strange, and sister and co- 
heir of Sir Henry Le Strange of Hunstanton, 
Baronets) to take the surname of Le Strange 
after Styleman, and bear the arms of 
Strange in the first quarter. 

July 17. Thomas-Henry-Sutton Bucknall- 
Estcourt, of Bowden-park, Wilts, esq. M.P, 
for Devizes, in compliance with the last will of 
his father-in-law Frank Sotheron, of Kirkling- 
ton, co. Nottingham, esq. Admiral of the 
White, to take the name and arms of Sotheron 


only. 

mM. 19. 73d Foot, Capt. Wm. Eyre to be 
or. 

uly 23. Sir William Horne, Knt. to be one 

of the Masters of the High Court of Chancery. 

July 26. Brevet Lieut.-Col. E. T. Micheil, 

boa Art. to have the local rank of Colonel in 
pain, 


NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


Promotions.—To be Commanders, Wm. N. 
Fowell; Lieutenant David Elliot; special 
promotions for services on the Lakes in 
Canada, 

Oe oe Wm. M‘Tiwaine, 

- D. Twysden, Ch. J. F. Newton, John 
Wheatley, James Gordon (b.), Ed. J. Parry, 
Wm. Shalland, and Ch. W. Riley, to be In- 
specting Commanders of Coast Guard. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Glasgow.—James Oswald, esq. 
Ipswich. —Sir Thomas J. Cochrane, K.C.B. 


EcciesiasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. William Hale Hale, M.A. to be Arch- 
deacon of St. Albans. 

Rev. John Vane, to be a Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet to the Queen. 

Rev. W. N. Hooper, to be Precentor of Win- 
chester, 

Rev. W. Brown, to be Minor Canon of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. : 
v. E. J. Carter, to be Minor Canon of Bris- 
tol Cathedral. 

Rev. B. P. Clement, to be Minor Canon of 
Winchester Cathedral. 

Rev. E. B. Allen, Bacup P. C. Lanc. 

Rey. C. Armstrong, St. Paul’s Ch. Nott. 

Rey. J. C. Barkley, Melton Parva V. Norf. 

Rey. E. R. Benyon, Ingham and Culford cum 
Timworth R.R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. L. Burton, Ford P. C. Shropshire. 

Rev. W. H. ‘arwithen, Challacombe R. Devon. 

Rey. C. Causton, Stretton on the Fosse R. 
Warwick. 

Rev. W. Cowley, Rushall V. Staff. 

Rev: M. Coxon, Heswall R. Cheshire. 

Rev. R. F. Croughton, Melton Mowbray V. 


Leic. 

Rev. W. Darby, Riddleworth with Gasthorpe 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. F. Denham, St. Mary-le-Strand R. 
Westminster. 

Rev. W. Ewbank, N. Witham R. Linc. 

Rev. W. C. Flint, Bilsthorpe R. Nott. 

Rey. R. T. Forester, High Ercall V. Salop. 

Rev. 8S. Gompertz, Chalford P. C. Glouc. 

Rey. J. Greensall, Wimbish V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Guard, Langtree R. Devon. 

Rey. G. G. Harter, Birch P. C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. Haworth, Goodshaw P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. M. M. Humble, Sutton R. cum Duckman- 
ton V. Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. F. Isaacson, Freshwater R. Isle of 
Wight. 

Rev. f. W. Jeffray, St. Thomas’s P.C. Preston. 

Rev. T. Jenkins, Spittal P.C. Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. T. P. Lethbridge, Bow, alias Nymet Tra- 
cey R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Maskelyne, Crudwell R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. W. Moore, Hordley R. Salop. 

Rey. T. Morgan, Lilanguenach P.C. Carmar- 
thenshire. 

Rey. T. C. Pearson, Roddington V. Salop. 

Rev. C. H. Poore, Collingbourne Kingston 
V. Wilts. ; 

Rev. E. J. Randolph, Tring P.C. Herts. 

Rev. W. Scott, Christ Church, Hoxton. 

Rev. W. Smith, Overbury V. Worcestershire. 

Rev. A. I. Suckling, Barsham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. N. Thomas, St. Columb Minor P.C. 
Cornwall, 
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Rev. F, E. Tuson, Southwick R. Sussex. 
Rev. N. Wade, St. Paul’s New Ch., St. Luke’s, 


Middlesex, 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. } S. Orde, to the Duke of Northumber- 
a 


land. 
Rev. H. Taylor, to Earl Powis. 


Civit PREFERME NTS. 


Rey. 8. Fennell, B.D. to be Head Master of 
| es Riding Proprietary School at Wake- 


field. 
Rev. J. R. Peake, to be Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 
The Rev. F. by (late Master of Reading 
School,) to be Master of the Grammar School 
at Burton-upon-Trent. 

P. S. Kelly, esq. to be Professor of Law at the 
London University College. 


BIRTHS. 

May 13. The wife of the Rev. J. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, Rector of Amersham, a son.—24. At 
Knuston-hall, the wife of Quintus Vivian, esq. 
a son.—27. At Wardour-castle, Lady Arun- 
dell, a son. 

June 6. At Palermo, the wife of G. H. Ons- 
low, esq. a dau.——20. At Walmer, the lady of 
Sir Keith A. Jackson, Bart. H. M. 4th Light 
Dragoons, a dau.——21. At Wormley-lodge, 
Herts, the wife of C. J. Hare, esq. a dau. 
——At Melcombe, Dorset, Mrs. James Farqu- 
harson, a dau.——At Bridehead, the seat of 
her father Robert Williams, esq. the wife of 
A. H. Dyke Acland, esq. of Hill-house, Ax- 
minster, a dau.——23. At King’s Newton-hall, 
Derb. the wife of G. Vandeleur, esq. a son.—— 
24. At Worlington-hall, Suffolk, Viscountess 
Acheson, a dau.——-25. In Audley-sq. Mrs. 
Baillie, a son.——26. In Bryanston-sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. C. Antrobus, a dau.——28. In Park-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. the Countess de Persano, a son. 
——29. The wife of Edw. Dalton, esq. D.C.L. 
&c. of Dunkirk-house, near Minchinhampton, 
a son and heir.— At Brighton, the wife of &. 
Polhill, esq. a son. 

Lately. in Cavendish-sq. Lady Barham, a 
dau.——At Noseley Hall, Leic. the lady of Sir 
Arthur Grey Hazlerigg, Bart. a dau.——At 
Prinsted Lodge, the wife of Sir Grenville T. 
Temple, Bart. a son.——At Bentworth Hail, 
the wife of R. S. Horman Fisher, esq. a son. 
——In Yorkshire, the wife of Col. Markham, 
a son. In Torrington-sq. the lady of Sir 
Harris Nicolas, a son. 

July 1. The wife of Henry Foley, esq. of 
Tetworth Hall, Hunts, a dau.— At Hampton 

e,Surrey,LadyCatherineLong, ason.——2. 
In St. James’s-sq. the Countess of Lovelace, 
ason.——3. At kongicn, near Lichfield, the 
wife of the Rev. S. Majendie, a dau.——5. At 
Walton, Lady Mordaunt, a dau.——7. At Chel- 
tenham, the Hon. Mrs. ay a dau.——9. In 
Great Cumberland-st. the lady of Sir B. R. 
Graham, Bart. a dau.——10. In Wilton-cres., 
Lady F. Gordon, a son.——12. At Plumstead- 
hall, Norfolk, the wife of the Hon. H. M. Sut- 
ton, ason.——12. At Cothelestone-house, Som. 
the wife of the Rev. W. Wyndham Malet, a 
son.——13. At Leamington, Viscountess Dil- 
lon, a dau. ——14, At the rectory, Temple 
Coombe, Som. the wife of the Rev. H. P. 
Bower, of Shroton-house, Dorset, a son.——16. 
In Russell-sq. Mrs. C. W. Tabor, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May.7. At Castlebar, co. Wexford, the Rev. 
Y. G. Lloyd, B.A. incumbent of Rawcliffe and 
Whitgift, Yorksh. to Editha, youngest dau. of 
the late Aug. W. Le Hunte, esq. of Artamont. 

21, At Tiverton, the Rey, Edward Pole, 
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Rector of Templeton, Devon, to Mary Anne 

Catherine, eldest dau. of F. J. Chapman, esq. 

e the Ordnance Department, and Howden 
ouse. 

22. At Upton Warren, G. N. Harward esq. 
Ge. 59th regt. to Sophia Frances, only dau. 
of Francis Hooper, esq. of Worcester. 

23. At Monkstown, near Dublin, the Rev. 
Joseph Dunnington, M.A., of Thicket Priory, 
Yorkshire, to Anna Mervynia, eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry M. M. Vava- 
four, of Melbourne Hall, and Spaldington, 


rt. 

28. At West Rounton, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
C. W. Bingham, Vicar of Sydling St. Nicho- 
las, Dorset, to Caroline-Damer, second dan. of 
the Rev. M. J. Wynyard, Chaplain to the 
Queen. 

29. At the seat of the lady’s family in Lei- 
cestershire, the Duke of St. Albans, to Miss 
Gubbins, dau. of General Gubbins. 

30. Rev. William Gilbert Tuck, M.A. fifth 
son of the late T. Tuck, esq. of Strumpshaw, 
Suff. to Anne, Eliz. only dau. of the late Edw. 
Smyth, esq. of Bradenham. 

June 1. At Lyonshall, Robert, son of the 
Rev. Joseph Higgins, Rector of Eastnor, to 
Maria Augusta, niece of the late Bishop of 
Killala, and second dau. of Col. Joshua Crosse, 
K.S. F.——At her seat, Ovington House, 
Hants, Lady Dyer, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. 
S. Dyer, Bart., to Count de Zandt, a Bavarian 
nobleman. The Countess is far advanced in 
life, and very infirm.——At Dublin, Pierce 
Morton, of Kilnacrott, co. Cavan, esq. to 
Louisa, second dau. of the late James Somer- 
ville, esq. of Ross, co. Meath, and niece to Sir 
W. Somerville, Bart. 

At Montreal, Lower Canada, E. J. S. 
Maitland, esq. son of W. Maitland, esq. of 
Exeter, Devon, to Mary Anne Addison, dau. of 
Major G. Bell, Ist regt. 

4. At Bathwick, the Rev. Hill Dawe Wick- 
ham, M.A. to Janet Anna Jane, only dau. of 
Hay Clephane, esq. late of the Bombay Civil 
Service.——At Gorhambury, Herts, the Earl 
of Clarendon, to the Lady Catharine Barham, 
dau. of the Earl of Verulam.——At Boldre 
church, Robert Southey, te Poet-Laureate, 
D.C.L., to Caroline Anne, dau. of the late 
Charles Bowles, esq. of Buckland, North Ly- 
mington. At Wanstead, George Russell 
Parker, esq. of Woodford, to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Benj. Barber, esq. of 
At Lingfield, Surrey, the Rev. ‘T. Hamer, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Gen. Burton. 

At Thorpe, the Rev. G. Adams, Rector of 
Farndon, to Georgiana Catharine, second dau. 
of W. Adams, esq. of Eastley Thorpe.——At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Capt. G. Hamond, 
son of the late W. P. Hamond, esq. of Haling- 

ark, Surrey, to Mary, third dau. of the late 

. W. Brouncker, esq. ; 

5. Rev. Chas. Currie, Vicar of Tilney, Norf. 
to Diana Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Rev. C. E. 
Isham, Rector of Polebrook, co. Northampton. 
——Charles J. Helyar, esq. of Poundisford 
Lodge, Somerset, to Charlotte Anne, youngest 
dau. of Gen. Michel, of Dewlish House, Dors. 

Philip James Chabot, esq. M.A. to Anna- 
Maria, youngest dau. of Robert Westwood, of 
Hackney, esq.——At Betley, Staff. the Rev. 
Thomas Stevens, only son of the Rev. H. Ste- 
vens, Rector of Bradfield, Berks, to Caroline 
Octavia, yemagess dau. of George Tollet, esq. 
of Betley Hall. 

6. At Clifton, the Rev. Herbert Gower de 
es 
‘or- 


th.—— 


of Little Hempston, Devon, to omy 

dau. of the late H. E. Holder, esq. M.D. 

merly of Barbadoes.—At Bathwick, the Rev. H. 

Purrier, M.A. to Louisa Chauset, second dau. 

of the late John Purrier, esq. of Northwoods, 

Glouc.——At St. George’s, ay Henry 
a 


Byng, esq. Lieut. Royal Navy, to ry Ann 
Webb, of Quendon Hall, Essex.—At Tooting, 
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the Rev. Sydney Turner, Curate of Christ- 
church, Surrey, to Mary Ann, only dau. of the 
late T. Ri pon, esq. of Clapham Rise.——At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Ambrose eg ed 
E. 1. Civil Service, to Corinna, dau. of W. H. 
Boys, esq. of Hawkhurst, Kent, niece to Sir 
Joshua Meredyth, Bart.——At Streatham, the 
Rev. T. T. Cresswell, Vicar of Steeple-with- 
Stangate, Essex, to Mary, third dau. of Tren- 
ham Old, esq.—At Chudleigh, Gilbert Bur- 
rington, esq. jun. to Anne, second dau. of the 
Rev. R. Holland, Vicar of Spreyton.—At 
Montgomery, Erasmus Saunders, esq. only 
son of the Rev. R. F. Saunders, of Brighton, 
to Sophia auaye eldest dau. of Major Harrison, 
of Caer Howell, co. ry .-——At Little- 
bredy, Dorset, the Rev. J. H. Woodward, In- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Bristol, to Olivia 
Fanny, dau. of the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, 
Vicar of Harrow-on-the-Hill.——At Chelsea, 
Robert Inman, esq. Lieut. R.N. of Rowland 
Castle, Hampshire, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
James Upton, esq. Okey Lodge, Sedberg, 
Yorksh.——At St. George’s, Southwark, James 
Calder Stewart, esq. of York-terr. Regent’s 
Park, to Rosina, eldest dau. of Alex. Campbell, 
esq. of West-square. 

8. At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, George Stans- 
field Marshall, esq. of Bernard-st., Russell-sq., 
second son of Sir Chapman Marshall, to Ellen, 
only dau. of the late John Tooke, esq. of Hat- 
ton-garden.——At Exeter, Isaac Guillemard, 
esq. M.D. of Eltham, to Ann-Pierce, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Upham, esq. of 
Guilford-st.——At Norwich, Edward Baker, 
~~ 32d Madras N. Inf. fifth son of Sir Robert 
Baker, of Montagu-pl., Russell-sq., to Eliza- 
eldest dau. of Saml. Baker, esq. of Knapton, 
Norfolk. 

11. At Ware, the Rev. E.G. Bayly, Rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Hertford, to Maria, eld- 
est dau. of the late T. Adams, esq. Banker, 
Ware. —— At Saxmundham, Suff. the Reve- 
rend Richard Bond, M.A., incumbent of Al- 
dringham, to Harriet, eldest dau. of the late 
G.L. Weddale, esq. of Selby.——At St. James’s, 
Capt. Flower, Bengal — to Julia, eldest 
dau. of Major Forester, and granddau. of the 
Duke of Cleveland.——At Odstock, near Salis- 
bury, Frederic Atkins, esq., solicitor, New 
Boswell-court, son of John Atkins, esq. of Bab- 
bicombe, to Kate, eldest dau. of the late H. 
Hodding, esq.——At Battersea, G. La Coste, of 
Trinic and Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, 
to Eliza Piggot, youngest dau. of J. C. Con- 
stable, esq.——At Bath, Capt. Dawson, R. Eng. 
to Frances Jane, youngest dau. of the late J. 
Blackwell, esq. of Clifton Cottage, Glamorgan- 
shire.——At Chelsea, the Rev.J. Harding, - 
tor of St. Andrew and St. Anne, Blackfriars, 
to Mary, third dau. of the late W. Tebbs, esq. 
of Doctor’s Commons. 

12. At Christ church, Marylebone, J. Green- 
wood, esq. second son of T. Greenwood, esq. 
to Jane Elizabeth, eldest dau. of E. Mortimer, 
esq.———At St. > Bloomsbury, J. Salt, 
esq. second son of T. S. Salt, esq. of Russell- 
square, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of J. Lane, 
esq. of Goldsmiths’-hall—aAt Stow-on-the- 
Wold, the Rev. L. E. Dryden, Vicar of Lake 
Wotton, Warwickshire, eldest surviving son 
of the late Sir John Dryden, Bart. to Emily, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. Frederick Va- 
vasour, Rector of Stow-on-the-Wold.—— At 
Hemel Hempsted, Herts, W. T. Smallwood, 
esq. jun. of Birmingham, to Eleanor, youngest 
dau. of the late J. W. Bozon, esq. of Bruns- 
wick-sq.——At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
the Rey. William Corbould, Rector of Tacol- 
neston, Norfolk, to Anne, youngest dau. of 
Wm. Cubitt, esq. of Great George-st. 

13. At St. ee Bloomsbury, John Bar- 
hey, esq. of Southampton, to Eleanor Mary, 
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dau. of the late James Frampton, esq. of 
Frome.——At Bamford, G. C. Healey, esq. of 
Little Limber Grange, Linc. to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of John Henton, esq. M.P. of Crimble- 
house, Lanc.——The Rev. nard Slater, B.A. 
son of L. Slater, esq. of Peplow-hall, to Ellen, 
last surviving dau. of T. J. Bather, esq. of 
Great Ness, Salop. 

15. At Cheltenham, G. F. Copeland, esq. to 
Mary Harris, eldest dau. of the late Joseph 
Leacock, esq. of Barbadoes. 

18. At Camberwell, William M‘Gill, M.D. to 
Jane, only dau. of the late Edw. Smith ny 
the Re ent’s-park.—aAt Leicester, the Rev. 
J. Stockdale, to Frances Anne, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. James Ord, of Langton-hall, Leic. 
——At St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev.C. 
H. Gaye, M.A. Curate of the parish, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of Henry Howard, e— 
At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Edward Hilton, esq. 
of Darwen-lodge, Lanc. to Elizabeth Susan, 
eldest dau. of Sir John Key, Bart. 

19. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, W. 8S. Wint, 
esq. 13th Dragoons, son of J. P. Wint, esq. 
late of Jamaica, to Maria, only child of John 
Roe, esq. late of the same island.—At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Lord Fitzalan, grand- 
son of the Duke of Norfolk, to Augusta red 
Mina Catherine, dau. of Sir Edm. Lyons, K.C.H, 
Minister Plenip. to Greece.——At Alford, J. D. 
Dupre, esq. of Willoughby, to Maria, second 
dau. of the Rey. J. J. Lister, Vicar of Farles- 
thorpe, Linc. 

20. At Hellingby, Sussex, James, second 
son of James Baber, esq. of Leelands, to Mary 
Anne, dau. of H. P. Simmons, esq. of Barba- 
does.——At Newbury, the Rey. A. H. Glasse, 
Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge, 
&c. to Isabella-Caroline, dau. of the late Capt. 
Downing, R. Eng.and of Mrs. D’Arcy Irvine, of 
Castle Irvine. ——At Kensington, Jos. Knight, 
esq. of Southampton, to Martha, fourth dau. of 
the late Gregory Cook,esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde- 

ark. At Newington, W. B. Hays, esq. of 
rmondsey, to Elizabeth Hays, eldest dau. of 
John Hays, esq. of Camberwell.——At Trinity 
church, Marylebone, the Rev. T. J. Dallin, 
A.M. of Wickham-house, Shooter’s-hill, to 
Miss Mary Lidgbird, of Buckingham-place, 
New-road. 

22. At Douglas, W. L. Shuldham, esq. of 
Dunmanway, co. Cork, to Eleanor, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. M. O’ Donovan, of Montpelier, 
and Rector of Dunderrow. 

25. At Staines, John Charles, eldest son of 
the Rev. J. C. Williams, Rector of Farthing- 
stone, to nr Sarah, only dau. of the late 
Wm. Greenfield, esq. of Grays-inn. —— At 
Hampstead, the Rev. Osborne Reynolds, B.A. 
Fellow of Queen’s coll. Camb. to Jane, relic of 
the Rev. T. Bryer, of Demerara.— At Knole, 
the Earl Amherst, to Mary Countess dowager 
of Plymouth.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
G. W. Babington, esq. of Woburn-sq. to Ma- 
rianna, eldest dau. of ge | B. Cooper, esq. 
——The Rev. G. A. Selwyn, M.A. Fellow of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. to Sarah, only dau. of Sir 
John Richardson, late Judge of the Common 
Pleas.——At West Molesey, the Rev. W. L. A. 
Parker, late of Magd. coll. Camb. to Marianne 
Caroline, second dau. of the Rey. W. M. 
Hoblyn. 

26. W. R. Ellis, esq. barrister-at-law, only 
son of Sir William C. Ellis,,M.D. of Southall- 
park, Middlesex, to Harriet Warner, only dau. 
of J. S. Elliott, esq. of Camberwell. —— At 
Broadwater, Sussex, W. 8S. Greene, esq. only 
son of the late Col. Greene, Military Auditor- 
yen. Bengal, to Margaret, only dau. of the 
ate Major-gen. Sir W. Clarke, Bart.—— At Lea- 
mington, the Earl of Buchan, to Caroline- 
Rose, youngest dau. of the late J. P, Max- 
well, esq. of Harley-st. 
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Tue Prince dE Borcuese, 

June 29. At his palace at Rome, aged 
68, Francisco Aldobrandini, Prince de 
Borghese. 

He was born on the 9th June 1776, 
the younger son of Prince Marco An- 
tonio, well known for his love of the fine 
arts and hatred of the revolutionary 
French, and brother to Prince Camillo 
Borghese, who, on the contrary, entered 
into the French service, and married in 
1803 Marie-Pauline Bonaparte, sister 
of the First Consul, and widow of Gene- 
ral Le Clere. 

The younger brother, who was styled 
the Prince of Borghese Aldobrandini, 
also entered into the service of France 
on the invasion of Italy. He distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Auster- 
litz ; and he afterwards became Colonel 
of the carabineers, and at the head of his 
corps, acted during the campaigns of 
1806 and 1807 against the Prussians, and 
in 1809 against the Austrians, where he 
was the theme of panegyric for his bravery. 
He was wounded at the battle of Wag- 
ram. Having attained the rank of Ge- 
neral, and obtained some civil honours, 
he submitted to the royal authority, and 
returned to his native country. He suc- 
ceeded his brother, who died without 
issue, since 1831. 

Prince Francisco Borghese married 
in France Adele-Marie-Constance- Fran- 
coise, daughter of Alexander Comte de la 
Rochefoucauld, by whom he had issue a 
daughter and three sons: Marie- Adele, 
born at Paris in 1812; Marco-Antonio 
Giovanni-Battisto- Alexandre- Jules, now 
Prince de Borghese, born at Paris in 1814; 
Camillo - Francisco - Giovanni, born at 
Florence in 1816; and Scipio-Marie- 
Giovanni, born at Paris in 1823. 

The present Prince, lately styled 
Prince of Sulmona, married in 1835 Lady 
Gwendaline-Catharine Talbot, younger 
daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury: 
whose elder sister, the Lady Mary, was 
married on the 4th of April last to the 
Prince of Doria Pampbili. 





Carpinat Fescu. 

May 13. At Rome, aged 76, his Emi- 
nence Joseph Fesch, senior Priest Car- 
binal of the Sacred College, and Arch- 
dishop of Lyons, 

He was the brother, by the mother's 
side, of Letitia Ramolini, the mother of 


the Emperor Napoleon. His father was 
Francis Fesch, of Basil in Switzerland, 
a lieutenant in the Swiss regiment of 
Boccard, in the serviceof France. Joseph 
Fesch was born at Ajaccio in Corsica, on 
the 3rd Jan. 1763, six years before the 
Island fell under the power of France. 
At the age of thirteen he was sent to the 
ecclesiastical seminary of Aixin Provence, 
where he still was when the troubles of 
that country began. An ardent partisan 
of the new system, Fesch threw off his 
clerical dress, and entered as a store- 
keeper in the army of Montesquiou in 
Switzerland. In 1796 he became com- 
missary-general in the army of Italy, 
commanded by his nephew Napoleon 
Bonaparte. In that capacity he acquired 
a considerable fortune. After some time 
M. Fesch resumed the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession; and on the signing of the con- 
cordat with the Pope, was appointed 
Archbishop of Lyons, being consecrated 
by the Cardinal Legate in person on the 
15th Aug. 1802. On the 17th Jan. 1803 
he received a cardinal’s hat; and was 
soon afterwards sent Ambassador from 
France to Rome, where he was received 
with peculiar distinction. During his 
residence in that city his conduct was not 
the most decorous; for, contrary to a 
special regulation, he had concerts in his 
palace even in Lent, to which he invited 
the cardinals, but none of them attended, 
In 1804Cardinal Fesch accompanied Pope 
Pius VII. to Paris, to assist in the con- 
secration of his nephew; and, in the be. 
ginning of the ensuing year, he was ap- 
pointed Grand Almoner of France, a prin- 
cipal officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
soon afterwards a member of the senate. 
Decorated in the same year with the 
order of the Golden Fleece, by the King 
of Spain, the cardinal was, in 1806, by 
the Elector, Arch-chancellor of the Ger- 
manic Empire, nominated his coadjutor 
and successor. On the 3ist Jan. 1809, 
Napoleon appointed him Archbishop of 
Paris ; but the cardinal declined the office. 
Having been elected president of the 
council of that city, he displayed an 
astonishing firmness in resisting bis 
nephew’s schemes, and particularly in 
opposing his violent treatment of the 
Pope. The effect of this spirited con- 
duct was, that, the Prince Primate of 
Germany having nominated the cardinal 
to be his succesaor, Napoleon opposed 
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the nomination, and appointed in his 
place Eugene Beauharnois, with the title 
of Grand Duke of Frankfort. 

Having thus fallen into disgrace at 
court the cardinal retired to his see in 
Lyons, where he purchased and furnished 
with great splendour the magnificent 
edifice which formerly belonged to the 
Carthusians, and there he lived until the 
approach of the Austrians in 1814. Dis- 
satisfied with the Lyonese, ‘‘ who” he 
said, ‘‘had not the sense to defend 
themselves,” he withdrew; and, after 
various changes of place, he arrived, on 
Easter-day, in Orleans, whence, with 
the Emperor’s mother, he took the road 
to Rome. He then seemed resolved to 
live in retirement in that city ; but, when 
he learned, in 1815, the landing and pro- 
gress of his nephew from Elba, he began 
again to lead a public life, representing 
those events as miraculous operations of. 
Providence. Following Napoleon to 
Paris, the cardinal was created a peer of 
France ; his abode there was but short ; 
and, accompanied by his sister Madame 
Bonaparte, he once more set out for 
Rome, where he has since resided in the 
enjoyment of vast wealth, and one of the 
finest galleries of pictures in that city of 
the arts. It is said it will be divided 
into three portions, one containing the 


Italian pictures to be left to the Vatican, 


and the other two to his relatives. The 

bulk of his property goes to the Napoleon 

family. His funeral took place at the 

church of San Lorenzo, in Lucina, and 

was attended by many cardinals, and up- 

wards of 100 archbishops and bishops. 
Count Munster. 

May 20. In Hanover, Count Munster, 
Minister of State, and of the Cabinet, 
Hereditary Marshal of the Kingdom, and 
Chancellor of the order of the Guelphs. 

Count Munster was employed in Han- 
over as one of the ministers of state, so 
early as 1805. In the following year, 
when the Prussian troops occupied the 
Electorate, he retired to England, after 
having entered a protest against the con- 
duct of the Prussian monarch. When 
the insanity of George the Third ren- 
dered it necessary to place his private 
property under the care of commissioners, 
Count Munster was selected one of them. 
In 1814 he took a part in the congress of 
Vienna, as Plenipotentiary from Han- 
over, and in that capacity he announced 
the erection of the Electorate into a 
Kingdom. He was one of the signers of 
the declaration in 1815, by which Napo- 
leon was put out of the protection of the 
law. For his services on these occa- 
sions, the Prince Regent rewarded him 
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with an estate in the principality of Hilde- 
sheim. 

In 1817 he was appointed ambassador 
from Hanover to Great Britain, and he 
held that situation until the death of King 
William the Fourth. His office as here- 
ditary Marshal devolves on his son, who 
is stillin bis minority. The King of 
Hanover will, therefore, have to appoint 
a substitute. 


Lorp Wixt1am Bentinck. 

June |7. At Paris, aged 68, the 
Right Hon, Lord William Henry Ca- 
vendish- Bentinck, a Privy Councillor, 
General in the army, Colonel of the 11th 
Light Dragoons, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 
and M.P, for the city of Glasgow: next 
brother to the Duke of Portland. 

Lord William Bentinck was born on 
the 14th Sept. 1774, the second son of 
William- Henry third Duke of Portland, 
K.G. by Lady Dorothy Cavendish, only 
daughter of William fourth Duke of 
Devonshire, K.G. He entered the arm 
on the 27th Jan. 1791, as an ensign in 
the Coldstream Guards. In 1792 he re- 
ceived the king’s leave to serve as a vo- 
lunteer with the Prussian army, under 
the Duke of Brunswick, about to enter 
France ; he joined that army, but imme- 
diately returned, the Duke not permit- 
ting him to serve. The Ist Aug. 1792, 
his Lordship was appointed Captain in 
the Scotch greys, and the 20th Feb. 
1793, Captain in the 11th dragoons. In 
April 1793, he accompanied his regiment 
to Flanders, and was appointed Aid-de- 
Camp to the Duke of York. He was 
present at the battle of Famars, the siege 
of Valenciennes, and other affairs of that 
campaign. Having returned to England 
when the army went into winter quarters, 
he accompanied Lord Moira as Aid-de- 
Camp in the expedition to the coast of 
France. In the spring Lord William re- 
turned to the Duke of York’s army, and 
remained until it again went into winter 
quarters. The 2lst Feb. 1794 he was 
appointed Major of the 28th foot, and the 
20th March Lieut.-Colonel of the 20th 
dragoons, which corps was reduced the 
20th Sept. 1802. The Ist. Jan. 1795 he 
was appointed Aid-de-Camp to the King, 
and received the rank of Colonel. In 
May 1799, he was appointed by the King 
to remain at the head-quarters of Marshal 
Suwarroff’s army in Italy, and he con- 
tinued there till the beginning of 1801, 
and was present at the several battles that 
took place during that period. In July 
1801, he went out to the army in Egypt, 
and returned in Jan. 1802. 

In April 1803, his Lordship sailed for 
India as Governor of Madras, where he 
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displayed a wise and liberal policy, as well 
as great skill in the command of the army ; 
he returned in January 1808. 

On the Ist Jan. 1805 he was appointed 
Major-General; and in August 1808, he 
was appointed to the Staff of the army 
under the orders of Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. 
Burrard in Portugal. 

Lord William was subsequently se- 
lected to proceed on an important mission 
to the Supreme Junta of Spain. In the fre- 
quent conferences he had with Count 
Florida Blanca, he urged the adoption of 
such energetic measures as he conceived 
would prove advantageous to the Spanish 
cause ; but he soon saw, with regret, the 
supineness with which the Junta beheld 
the gigantic efforts of Bonaparte to com- 
plete the subjugation of their country. 
He continued with the Junta, corre- 
sponding with his government and Sir 
John Moore, untii the latter end of No- 
vember ; previous to which, Mr. Frere had 
arrived at Aranjuez, as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Great Britain, and Lieut.- 
Gen. Moore, conceiving that his Lord- 
ship’s services, now that he was super- 
seded in his diplomatic character, would 
be useful to the army, was pleased to give 
him an order to join. The sense enter- 


tained of Lord William’s military talents 
by Sir John Moore is particularly ex- 


pressed in his letter to Mr. Frere of the 
19th of Nov. 1809, from Salamanca. 

Lord William Bentinek accompanied 
the army in its retreat, and at the battle 
of Corunna commanded a brigade con- 
sisting of three regiments, the 4th, 42nd, 
and 50th, forming part of the right wing, 
which sustained a very arduous part in 
that severely contested field. 

He was next appointed to command a 
division of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army, 
with the local rank of Lieut.-General ; 
and shortly after to the important situa- 
tion of Minister at the Court of Sicily, 
and Commander -in- Chief of all his 
Majesty's forces in that island. 

On his first arrival in Sicily, finding 
the court of Palermo under the influence 
of Bonaparte, and that the inhabitants 
of Sicily deprecated the Queen as the 
adviser of measures which would have led 
to the invasion of the island from the 
opposite coast, Lord William Bentinck 
returned to England, preferring to make 
his representation in person, instead of 
entering into a detailed correspondence 
with ministers, as to the real state of 
affairs; and so much confidence was 
placed in his Lordship’s judgment, that 
full powers were granted him to adopt 
such a line of policy, as might appear 
best adapted to secure the independence 
of the island, and prevent the Queen’s 
party from obtaining any ascendancy in 


the state. Her Majesty did not submit 
to these arrangements without manifest 
reluctance and great exertions to place 
matters on a different footing, but in 
vain; and Lord William Bentinck re- 
leased from their dungeons those virtuous 
nobles whom the Queen had confined in 
consequence of their opposition to her 
views. In 1812 he assembled a Sicilian 
parliament, the constitution of which was 
similar to that of England. Having 
established a British government, he put 
himself at the head of an expedition in 
order to land in Catalonia in July 1813; 
this army penetrated to Valencia and 
afterwards laid siege to Tarragona, but, 
having advanced towards Villa-Franca, 
they were repulsed. Lord W. Bentinck 
embarked in the month of October to 
return to Sicily, where he published a 
proclamation for preserving the public 
peace, and threatening the trial of all 
disturbers of the national repose before a 
military tribunal. At the commence- 
ment of the year 1814, he quitted Sicily, 
having previously had an audience of 
King Ferdinand, who promised to keep 
sacred his reforms, His Lordship next 
repaired to the courts of Tuscany, and at 
Leghorn he published a proclamation in- 
viting the Italians to shake off the French 
yoke. Having landed his troops, his 
Lordship advanced towards Genoa, of 
which he made himself master, after some 
slight actions with the enemy's forces. 
After the close of the war he resided for 
some time at Rome. He had attained the 
rank of Lieutenant-General on the 4th 
of June 1811; and on the 27th Jan. 
1813, was promoted to the Coloneley of 
the Ilth Light Dragoons. Two days 
after, he was nominated a Knight of the 
Bath. He attained the full rank of 
General, the 27th May, 1825. 

Lord William Bentinck was first re- 
turned to Parliament in March 1796 for 
the borough of Camelford. At the 
general election of the same year he suc- 
ceeded his uncle Lord Edward as one of 
the members for Nottinghamshire; he 
was re-chosen in 1802, and retired by ac- 
cepting the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds on his being appointed Gover- 
nor of Madras in 1803. 

During the Parliament of 1807-12 he 
was returned for the borough of Ashbur- 
ton. On the accession of the present Earl 
Manvers to the peerage in 1816, he again 
came in for Nottinghamshire, and was 
re-elected in 1818 and 1820, but not in 
1826, from which year we believe he did 
not sit in Parliament until elected for 
Glasgow in 1837. 

Lord William Bentinck went out to 
India as Governor-General in 1827, and 
was previously sworn a Privy Councillor 
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on the 17th of August in that year. 
returned in 1837. 

At the general election ot 1837 he was 
returned to Parliament for Glasgow, after 
a contest which terminated as follows. 
2,768. 
2,732. 


Lord W. Bentinck 
A. Dennistoun, esq. 
— Campbell, esq. 2,090. 

R. Monteith, esq. 2,062. 

He resigned his seat a few days only 
before his death. Lord William Ben- 
tinck married, on the 19th Feb. 1803, 
Lady Mary Acheson, second daughter of 
Arthur first Earl of Gosford, and sister 
to the present Earl. By her Ladyship, 
who survives him, he had no issue. He 
has bequeathed to her his mansion called 
Vernon House, Park-place, which over- 
looks the Green Park, together with the 
bulk of his fortune. 

His Lordship’s body was landed from 
a Calais steamer at the Tower stairs, on 
the 25th of June, and conveyed to his 
lordship’s residence in Park-place ; and 
at the hour of ten the following morning 
it was deposited in the Duke of Portland’s 
family vault in ‘Trinity Chapel, Maryle- 
bone. ‘The funeral, in compliance with 
the wish of the deceased, was strictly 
private. His brother-in-law the Earl 


of Gosford, Mr. Algernon Greville, the- 


Hon. Colonel Cavendish, and Mr. Charles 
Compton Cavendish, M.P. were the 
relatives present. 


Sir Cuarves Isserson, Bart. 

April9. At his seat, Denton Park, 
Yorkshire, in his 60th year, Sir Charles 
Ibbetson, the fourth Baronet (1748). 

He was the second son of Sir James, 
the second baronet, by Jane, daughter of 
John Caygill, of Shaw, co. York, esq. 
and on succeeding in 1817 to the estates 
of his maternal great-uncle Charles Sel- 
wyn, of Down Hall in Essex, esq. he 
assumed the surname and arms of Selwyn 
by royal sign manual; but, on inheriting 
the title and estates of his elder brother, 
Sir Henry Carr Ibbetson, June 5, 1825, 
he resumed his paternal name. 

He married Feb. 4, 1812, Charlotte- 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Thomas 
Stoughton, of Ballynorgen, co. Kerry, 
esq.; and by that lady, who died Jan. 
15, 1827, he had issue two sons and one 
daughter: 1. Sir Charles Henry Ibbetson, 
born in 1814, who has succeeded to the 
title ; 2. Frederick James, born in 1822; 
and 3, Laura. 


S. Grove Paice, Esa. 

June 17. At Sunning Hill, Berk- 
shire, aged 45, Samuel Grove Price, esq. 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law, formerly M.P. 
for Sandwich and Deal, 

12 


Mr. Grove Price was born on the 17th 
of June, 1793, on the anniversary of 
which day he expired. He was the son 
of the Rev. Morgan Price, Rector of 
Knebworth and Letchworth, Herts, by 
Catharine, daughter of Samuel Grove, 
esq. of Taynton in Gloucestershire, a 
lady connected with some of the most dis- 
tinguished families in England. Having 
received his elementary education at the 
Rev. Dr. Roberts's, he was sent to Eton: 
and Eton, rich as she is in scholars, has 
perhaps seldom sent forth a riper or a 
better one. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in the year 1811, and was 
soon regarded as one of its brightest or- 
naments, The gold medal for the Greek 
Ode, the first Latin and English decla- 
mation prizes, an University scholarship, 
and a Downing Fellowship, were amongst 
the academical distinctions awarded to 
him. He took the degree of B.A. in 
1815 and proceeded M.A. in 1818, being 
at the latter date a Fellow of Downing 
College. 

Upon quitting the University he en- 
tered at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to 
the bar on the 28th April 1818; but 
from a distaste for the law, he never pur- 
sued it as a profession, though for some 
time he went the Home circuit, and oc- 
casionally acted as a parliamentary coun- 
sel. In the year 1830 he was for the first 
time returned to Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Sandwich, and distinguished 
himself by an uncompromising opposition 
to the Reform Bill. His speech deli- 
vered on the memorable night that pre- 
ceded the dissolution in 1832 has been 
regarded by competent judges as a mas- 
terpiece of eloquence. At the ensuing 
election, he was successfully opposed, the 
numbers being as follow : 

Joseph Marryatt, esq. - 495 

Sir Edw. T. Troubridge, Bart. 485 

Samuel Grove Price, esq. - 361 

Sir Edw. W. C. R. Owen 265 
Having thus sacrificed his seat to his 
principles, Mr. Price continued out of 
parliament until the dissolution which 
followed the formation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration in 1836, when he 
was again returned for Sandwich and 
Deal by a triumphant majority, the result 
of the poll being, for 

Samuel Grove Price, esq. - 553 

Sir Edw. T. Troubridge, Bart. 405 

Sir Edw. W. C. R. Owen 386 
He opposed the English and subse- 
quently the Irish Municipal Corporation 
Bills with all the vigour of a powerful 
and comprehensive mind: but his atten- 
tion was principally directed to the foreign 
relations of the country, and, in particu- 
lar, to the disgraceful and sanguinary con- 
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test which was desolating Spain. With 
this question he may be said to have 
identified himself; and he brought to 
bear upon it all the enthusiasm of a chi- 
valrous nature, together with vast histo- 
rical research, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the philosophy of politics. 

At the election of 1837 the burgesses 
of Sandwich (influenced, probably, by 
the ascendancy of the whig party) seem 
again to have changed their minds, This 
contest terminated as follows : 

Sir Edw. T. Troubridge, Bart. 412 

Sir J. R. Carnac, Bart. - 401 

Samuel Grove Price, esq. 374 

M. Brydges, esq. - - 335 

Mr. Price’s reading was at once varied 
and extensive—and his memory very re- 
tentive. ‘Thucydides and Tacitus, Guic- 
ciardini and Tasso, Bacon and Barrow, 
Gibbon and Burke, were alike familiar to 
him; and he seemed to range at perfect 
liberty over the whole field of ancient 
and modern literature. He had imbibed 
the spirit, and formed himself upon the 
model of Edmund Burke, for whose me- 
mory he entertained a filial reverence, 
and whose writings were treasured in his 
heart. His principles were but ill suited 
to the age in which he lived, for they 
were unbending as the oak, and he would 
have laid down his life rather than have 
abandoned them. His eloquence par- 
took of the character of his mind; it was 
bold, manly, and sincere. No false glit- 
ter or meretricious ornament impaired its 
effect, or disfigured its simplicity ; whilst 
his language, drawn from ‘“ the pure well 
of English undefiled,” flowed on in a rich 
and copious stream, imparting life to the 
driest, and beauty to the most uninterest- 
ing subject. His manner was frank, his 
temper generous, without a particle of 
envy, illiberality, or selfishness: and such 
was the respect entertained for his guile- 
less character, his straightforwardness of 
conduct, and his singleness of purpose, 
that amongst a host of political opponents 
he probably had not one personal enemy. 

He married in 1830 Marianne, daughter 
of William Page, esq. formerly Member 
of Council at Bombay. United toa gen- 
tle and high-minded woman, who knew 
his worth and venerated his character, 
and blessed with a sweet and interesting 
family, he was not only blameless, but 
exemplary in all the relations of domestic 
life—a fond husband, a tender father, and 
a steady friend. In a word, so extraor- 
dinary were the powers of his mind, and 
so endearing the qualities of his heart, 
that he commanded the respect and esteem 
of all who knew him, and retained to the 
hour of his death an influence which was 
almost magical over the friends and com- 
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peste of his early life. One faithful 
neart—one of the many who had known 
and attached themselves to him at Eton— 
watched over him to the last with a bro- 
ther’s love ; whilst he whose hand traces 
this imperfect sketch of one of the noblest 
and best of men, mourns in the bitterness 
of his soul over the friend of his youth, 
and the companion of his happiest hours, 


“ His saltem accumulem donis et fungar 
Munere.” {inani 


Dr. Woop, Dean or Ety. 

April 23, At the lodge of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in his 79th year, 
the Very Rev. James Wood, DD. 
Master of that College, Dean of Ely, 
Rector of Freshwater, in the Isle of 
Wight, F.R.S. &c. 

Dr. Wood was a native of Lancashire. 
He was born Dec. 14, 1760, in a remote 
part of the parish of Bury, a district which 
is now inhabited by many well-educated 
and intelligent people, but at that time 
was in a less favourable state. His father 
was in very humble circumstances, but 
he was much esteemed for his simple 
honesty; and having (for a man in his 
station of life) considerable knowledge, 
he instructed his son in arithmetic and 
algebra. The mother also was a very 
worthy, affectionate woman. Her maiden 
name was Smith: she had six brothers, 
some of whom and their descendants have 
given proofs of great mechanical inge- 
nuity. Both parents lived a considerable 
time after their son took his degree, so 
that they knew of his rising distinction 
in the university, and had the gratification 
of seeing the good fruits of the care which 
they had taken in his education. 

He received his classical instruction in 
the grammar school at Bury, of which 
the Rev. Francis Hodgson was at that 
time head-master,—a man highly es- 
teemed; to whom during his life, and to 
his family, Dr. Wood continued to give 
strong proofs of his gratitude and affec- 
tion. The founder of the school, the 
Rev. Roger Kay, having been educated 
at St. John’s, Cambridge, bequeathed to 
the school exhibitions for those who 
might go to that college ; to which cir- 
cumstance, no doubt, St. Jobn’s is in- 
debted for the good fortune of having Dr. 
Wood's name placed on its boards, He 
went up a freshman in 1778, and, having 
remained in college during all the vaca- 
tions, did not return home till the sum- 
mer of 1782. In the mean time he had 
obtained the high honour of being Senior 
Wrangler and first Smith’s Prizeman ; and 
had been elected to a fellowship. He 
was appointed one of the assistant tutors 
at the earliest opportunity, = he con- 
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tinued to be engaged in tuition until 
the latter end of the year 1814. In the 
following year, on the death of Doctor 
Craven, he was elected Master; and in 
1820, he was appointed to the deanery of 
Ely, by Lord Liverpool. He proceeded 
B.D. 1793, D.D. 1815; and in 1823 was 

resented by the college to the — of 
Focskovenes. During the long period of 
60 years, he passed the chief part of his 
time in college; and, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that, during at least half 
of that time, no one possessed so much 
influence in the university as he did. 
This was ey partly to his position at 
the head of a large and united college; 
and partly to his personal character, 
which, having first placed him in that 
position, continued to exert its proper 
influence, 

Dr. : Wood was the joint author, in 

association with the late Rev. Samuel 
Vince, F.R.S. the Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy, of an extensive work de- 
signed for the use of students in the 
University, under the title of “ Principles 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy.” 
The Principles of Algebra (8vo. 1795), 
Mechanics (1796), and Optics (1797), 
were developed by Dr. Wood; those of 
Fluxions, Hydrostatics, and Astronomy 
by Mr. Vince. These mathematical 
treatises, for forty years, have been in com- 
mon use in the University. They are re- 
markable for perspicuity and elegance, and 
have retained their place in the University 
system of education longer perhaps than 
any similar treatises—written, as they 
are, on subjects which, from their na- 
ture, admit of progressive improvement, 
A paper by Dr. Wood on the Roots 
of Equations appeared in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions in 1798; and 
we believe there are other papers from 
his pen in that collection, and in the Me- 
moits of the Manchester Society. 

Dr. Wood, in the College over which 
he so long presided, had the peculiar 
fortune of making “a individual Fellow 
his personal friend. This is to say that 
he possessed and exercised all the best 
qualities that are to be found in human 
nature. His whole energies have been 
devoted during a long life to the improve- 
ment of his college; and he has left a 
chasm in that society which will long be 
felt and regretted. 

He was a man of great natural ability, of 
which his academic honour was an early 
proof, His sound and cautious under- 
standing, seconded by unremitting dili- 
gence, by remarkable punctuality, and 
rigid adherence to order in all his arrange- 


[Aug. 
ments, particularly qualified him for the 
able discharge of the practical duties of 
life. Being seconded also by a firm and 
equable temper, and by never-failing 
courtesy of manners, it qualified him in 
the same high degree for government: 
his authority being always uniformly and 
temperately exercised, so that there was 
no need of abrupt transitions from exces- 
sive indulgence to severity. 

His judgment was most excellent, both 
as to matters of speculation, and practical 
measures in the common business of life. 
We must add, to the above, moral quali- 
ties of the highest order and value, purity 
of conversation and conduct, integrity, 
benevolence, humility. Ashe took a very 
decided part in religion and politics, and 
especially in the affairs of the university 
to which he belonged, it would be too 
much to expect that he had no enemies ; 
but he gave many proofs of a forgiving 
disposition. 

e was firmly attached to the Esta- 
blished Church of England, highly ap- 
proving of its scriptural doctrines, decent 
ceremonial, and moderate discipline, both 
as distinguished from bigotry, and from 
enthusiasm, laxity, and indifference. With 
all his moderation and forbearance, he 
was entirely free from that spurious and 
worthless candour which leads men to 
speak with equal favour of all individuals, 
sects, and parties. Having devoted to 
his college the chief part of his care for 
60 years, and made the most strenuous 
exertions by his instruction, example, and 
authority, to promote its welfare, he gave 
further proof of his attachment by mu- 
nificent liberality, partly bestowed in his 
lifetime, and partly (in the final disposi- 
tion of his property) providing for its 
permanent benefit. We believe that he 
contributed during his life about 15,000/. 
towards the building of the college, and 
founded nine scholarships of 40/7. per an- 
num each. He has left 500/. to increase 
the Kay exhibitions, of which he himself 
partook. He has also left to the college 
by will not less than 40,000/. in addition 
toa very valuable library of more than 
4,000 volumes. 

His funeral took place on the Ist of 
May, when his remains were deposited in 
the college chapel. Shortly before the 
procession moved, a number of compli- 
mentary verses on the character of the 
deceased, in Greek and Latin, by various 
Fellows and scholars, were, according to 
ancient custom, appended to the pall. 
Nearly four hundred individuals formed 
the mournful train, including the Vice- 
Chancellor, Heads of houses, &c. &c. 
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Carr. Epwarp Hanpriz_p, R.N. 


Feb. 12. At Bradford House, Bel- 
broughton, Worcestershire, aged 46, Ed- 
ate Handfield, esq. a Commander in the 
Royal, Navy. 

Captain Handfield’s family have been 
devoted to the service of their country. 
His grandfather, Colonel John Handfield, 
commanded the 40th regiment at the siege 
of Louisburg, and five of his sons were 
in the army. The youngest, Colonel 
Charles andfield, accompanied the 
Duke of York to Flanders; and, after 
other situations of trust and importance, 
was appointed Commissary-general of Ire- 
land, which office he held twenty-five 
years, and was described by Lord Howden 
as “the most faithful, beneficial trustee 
of the public purse that ever appeared in 
that department.” Colonel Handfield’s 
three elder sons served honourably and 
usefully in various parts of the globe, to 
the great injury of their health, especially 
in Egypt; and Captain Phillips Cosby 
Handfield, R.N. the second of these gal- 
lant brothers (who is mentioned in our 
memoir of Sir Charles Paget, vol. XI. 
p. 657) commanded H. M. Sloop De- 
light, in 1808, when he was killed in ac- 
tion, to’ the great regret of Lord Col- 
lingwood, who had the command of the 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Edward, the subject of this memoir, 
was the youngest and last surviving son 
of Colonel Charles Handfield. He en. 
tered the Navy in December 1804, and 
was actively employed till the peace of 
1815. He was twice wounded in action ; 
suffered most severely from exposure in 
boats for twelve weeks in the gulf of 
Mexico; and, having as a midshipman 
retaken the British colours from a French 
soldier during the expedition against 
Malaga, under Lord Blayney, was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant in 
August 1811. Since the peace he had 
been actively employed on the African, 
Mediterranean, and South American 
stations, and after 22 years’ service was 
promoted Ist August 1826 to the rank of 
Commander of H. M’s-sloop Jaseur, and 
served on board that vessel in the Pacific ; 
the late incomparable officer and gentle- 
man, Admiral Sir George Eyre, having 
then the command of the South Ameri- 
can station. 

In 1832 Captain Edward Handfield 
was appointed to the Coast Guard in Ire- 
land, and obtained the approbation of 
both the comptroller and inspector gene- 
tal. This appointment, as usual, ter- 
minated in three years. 

Captain Handfield married in 1814 
Louisa, the daughter of Dr, Cookeley, 


who died 1834, leaving eight sons, seven 
of whom are living. The eldest, Lieut. 
Charles Handfield, is serving in India, in 
the 3d regiment or Buffs (as generally 
termed), and his next brother Carey is an 
ensign in the 64th regiment. 





Mrs. Mary JouHNson, AND THE LATE 
Tuomas Jounson, Esa. 


June 21. At her house at Ardwick, 
near Manchester, aged 81, Mary, youngest 
daughter and last surviving child of 
Thomas Johnson, of Tildesley, Esq. and 
sister and one of the two co-heirs of 
Thomas Johnson, Esq. of the same place. 
She is here noticed, not with reference to 
unobtrusive female virtues, but as the 
last of a family closely connected, during 
the last century, with the leading trans- 
actions of its native district. 

Thomas Johnson, her father, descended 
from a Cumberland branch of the more 
northern Johnstons, which for several 
generations had been settled in Lanca- 
shire. He first married, in 1736, Anne, 
daughter of William Sudall, of Black- 
burn, Esq. who, dying in 1739, left one 
daughter, Anne, afterwards wife of Charles 
Ford, Esq. of Eaton in Cheshire, and 
mother of the late John Ford, Esq. of 
Abbeyfield in that county, Lieut.- Colonel 
Commandant of the original regiment of 
Manchester and Salford Volunteer Ca- 


alry. 

In 1742, Mr. Johnson secondly mar- 
ried Susanna, daughter and finally heiress 
of Samuel Wareing, of Bury and Wal- 
mersiey, Esq. with whom he had con- 
siderable estates, inherited from the Lan- 
cashire families of Crompton of Hacking 
and Nuthall of Tottington. She was a 
lady exemplary for unaffected piety, social 
cheerfulness, and active charity; and 
Lancashire tradition still speaks of her 
as one of the fairest brides, wives, and 
widows, at three successive returns of its 
periodical festival, the Preston Guild. 
In a few years after this marriage, the 
march of Prince Charles to Manchester 
formed an important event in its history; 
and being obnoxious to his adherents, as 
one of the five treasurers who had under- 
taken to receive Lancashire subscriptions 
in aid of the Hanoverian monarch, and 
as an influential local friend of that cause, 
Mr. Johnson suffered many hardships, 
and was ultimately left a prisoner in his 
house, on parole, until released in conse. 
quence of the retreat of the rebel army in 
December 1745. In 1755, he served as 
sheriff of Lancashire, in his father’s life- 
time, and dying before him in 1763, left 
his widow, with an only son and three 
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daughters, the survivors of a numerous 
family. 

The active character and personal ex- 
terior of the mother descended to her 
son, the late Thomas Johnson, esq. who 
was born at Manchester in 1745, and 
early in life received a presentation of 
plate from that town for bis local public 
services. In July 1778, on the comple- 
tion of the 72d regiment (raised by Man- 
chester for American service, and distin- 
guished at the siege of Gibraltar), he also 
received for his active assistance in sup- 
port of that measure the public thanks of 
the local committee, consisting of Sir 
Thomas Egerton (afterwards Earl of 
Wilton), Sir Ashton Lever, and other 
principal inhabitants of the district. 

Similar active loyalty, manifested in 
personal exertion, and in repeated muni- 
ficent contributions, distinguished him in 
the war with the French republic. At 
the same period one of the principal cha- 
rities of his native town (Clarke’s or the 
Boroughreeve’s charity) was extensively 
increased by his superintendence. In 
1789, when the trustees confided the care 
of the estates to himself and a few others 
of their body, the income fell short of 
300/. per annum ; but when his executor 
delivered up to them, in 1823, the books 
and papers, which for many years had 
been almost wholly under his direction, 
the income of the same estates amounted 
to nearly two thousand pounds. During 
the same period the population of Mr. 
Jobnson’s paternal estate had increased 
from a few agricultural families to nearly 
four thousand souls, and Tildesley was 
therefore selected for the erection of a 
church by the National Commissioners. 
The proprietor did not live to see the 
completion of the fabric commenced in 
1822, from the designs of Sir Robert 
Smirke ; but the spire, which is now so 
conspicuous an object from the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, had begun to 
rise from a valuable site granted by him, 
a few years before the time of his decease, 
on December 14, 1823. 

Of his sisters—Susanna died unmar- 
ried, in 1814, before him; as did also 
(April 13, 1822) his second sister, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of George Ormerod, esq. 
of Bury, in Lancashire, and mother of 
George Ormerod, esq. D.C.L. of Til- 
desley and Sedbury Park (author of the 
History of Cheshire), in whom, by the 
recent demise of the youngest sister, 
Mary, the representation of the family is 
now vested. 


Joun Merriman, Ese. 

June 17. At his house in Kensington- 
square, John Merriman, Esq. member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and of 
the worshipful Society of Apotheearies. 

He was born October 26th 1774, at 
Marlborough, in Wiltshire. In 1794 he 
came to London to complete his medical 
education, and soon became associated in 
business at Kensington with Thomas 
Hardwick, Esq. whose niece Jane, 
daughter of John Hardwick, Esq. of 
Weston, Herefordshire, he married. 

Mr. Merriman had acquired an en- 
larged and accurate knowledge of his pro- 
fession, and was most extensively engaged 
in practice. For many years he was the 
medical attendant at Kensington Palace, 
on her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, and on the Princess Victoria, our 
present Queen ; in consideration of which, 
her Majesty, when she ascended the 
throne, was graciously pleased to confer, 
upon him and his two sons, the appoint- 
ment of Apothecary Extraordinary to her 
Majesty. 

But it was not in the houses of the 
wealthy and distinguished only, that Mr. 
Merriman’s kind and skilful endeavours 
to mitigate the sufferings of humanity 
were exercised ; whenever his duty called 
him to the abodes of the poor and neces- 
sitous, his ready aid was cheerfully given 
to relieve their infirmities and allay their 
pains, 

‘¢ Where hopeless anguish poured a groan, 

His useful care was ever nigh,” 
and thousands live, who can bear testi- 
mony to the electric charm of his cheer- 
ful countenance on the bed of Janguor 
and suffering. Nor did he confine his 
services to the mere exercise of profes- 
sional talent; kind and generous, his bene- 
factions to the poor, and his bounty to all 
who needed it, were, like his hospitality, 
prompt, unremitting, unostentatious and 
abundant. 

His illness was of long duration, and 
borne with exemplary patience and resig- 
nation: in the daily practice of his reli- 
gious duties, according to the admirable 
services of our Church, he sought and ob- 
tained that consolation by which the 
weariness and depression of protracted 
sickness is supported, and the bitterness 
of death is assuaged. 

He is gone to receive his reward, car- 
rying with him to the grave the love, re- 
spect, and affectionate regrets of a large 
number of his friends and fellow mortals. 

A portrait of Mr. Merriman was pub- 
lished a few years ago, engraved by New- 
ton from a painting by Lucas, 
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Mr. Mont. 

June 18. In Bond Street, after a short 
illness, aged about 50, Mr. Mori, the 
first of our violin players. 

This celebrated violinist, who was born 
in England, was one of the most shining 
ornaments of the great schooi of Viotti. 
His natural intellectual endowments were 
strong, and atthe same time delicate. A 
lively temperament, keen sense of, and 
just reliance on, his powers; and last, 
not least, an ardent love of his art, and 
an unrelaxing enthusiasm, whetted by a 
desire to reach and maintain, and indeed 
to be satisfied only with, the highest rank ; 
all these qualities, backed by industry 
and perseverance, were the attributes and 
characteristics of his mind. To the 
technical part of his profession he also 
brought great requisites. His attitude 
had the grace of manly confidence ; his 
bow-arm was bold, free, and com. 
manding ; and he produced an eminently 
firm, full, and impressive tone. His exe- 
cution was marked alike by abundant 
force and fire, by extraordinary precision, 
and prodigious facility. 

Mori was well known as the principal 
orchestral leader in the metropolis. He 
led at the oratorios, the great provincial 
meetings, and, occasionally, at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts. He published but 
few of his compositions, though several 
of his concertos, played in public by him- 
self, are considered to have great merit. 
Some recent defects in his execution and 
tone, which close and accurate observers 
have not failed to notice, proceeded from 
a partial loss of power in the fingers of 
the left hand, in consequence of a slight 
paralytic seizure which he experienced 
about two years ago, and of which he 
afterwards had several relapses, that tem- 
porarily more or less affected both his 
memory and his physical frame. His 
morbid irritability, which at times 
amounted almost to insanity, often led 
him to act discourteously towards his 
professional brethren. His conduct, it 
is now fully proved, was the result of 
chronic disease of the brain, ossification 
of its blood-vessels, slow inflammation 
of its membranes, and softening of its 
substance. Over this sad and lingering 
state of disease be could have no control. 
He had fulfilled his duties as leader of the 
band at her Majesty’s Theatre on Tues- 
day before his death, and his absence from 
the orchestra on the night of his decease 
was understood by his professional bre- 
thren to have been occasioned by an 
attack of lumbago. As the ballet ap- 
proached its termination, Mr, Mori, 
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junior, who was then performing in the 
orchestra, was called away, by an intima- 
tion that his father was in a dangerous 
state; and when he arrived at the house 
in Bond Street he received the melan- 
choly information that his father had 
ceased to exist. The immediate cause 
of his death was the rupture of a blood 
vessel in the chest. His wife died about 
twelve months ago; but he has left a 
family of two sons and three daughters, 
for whom his great talent and indefatiga- 
ble exertions, both professional and com- 
mercial, have enabled him to leave an 
ample provision. 

On the 20th of June, his mortal re- 
mains were removed from his residence 
in Bond Street, for interment at the 
cemetery at Kensal Green. The proces- 
sion, in addition to the members of the 
deceased’s family, comprised a great num- 
ber of professional friends and admirers, 
110 of whom performed the sacred music 
befitting the solemn occasion, 


Fernanpvo Parr. 

May 3. At Paris, Fernando Paer. 

This eminent dramatic composer was 
born at Parma, in 1774. After having 
studied in the seminary of that town, he 
devoted himself to composition under 
Ghiretti, a Neapolitan, and adjunct of the 
celebrated Sola at the conservatory of La 
Pieta. At the age of ten Pacr went to 
Venice, and not long afterwards wrote an 
opera there, entitled ‘‘ Circe, ” which was 
successful. From Venice he proceeded 
to Padua, Milan, Florence, Naples, 
Rome, Bologna, &c. At length the 
Duke of Parma, who was his godfather, 
bestowed on him a pension, giving him 
permission to travel to Vienna, for the 
purpose of composing some works in that 
city. On the death of Naumann, in 
1801, Paer was invited to Dresden, with 
the appointment of chapel-master for life. 
His patron, the Duke of Parma, dying 
about this period, gave Paer the oppor- 
tunity of accepting the offer of the elector 
of Saxony; and he accordingly, soon 
after, arrived at Dresden, where be com- 
posed several operas, each of which met 
with brilliant success. After the battle 
of Jena, Napoleon, being at Dresden, de- 
sired that Paer, together with his wife, 
who was an excellent singer, should be 
engaged in his suite. They accordingly 
followed the Emperor to Posen and 
Warsaw, where they gave several concerts, 
at which Napoleon was present, who 
afterwards obtained their regular dis. 
charge from the Saxon court, and engaged 
Paer for the court of France; upon 
which he proceeded to Paris, where he 
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subsequently resided. The situations 
which he held under Napoleon were con- 
ductor of the chamber music, composer 
to the Emperor, and singing master to 
Marie Louise. In 1814 he was appointed 
director of the concerts of Louis X VIII. 
composer and accompanier of the music 
of the King’s chamber; and, in 1821, 
director of the Duchesse de Berri’s private 
music. After the revolution of 1830, 
Paer's fortunes considerably declined, all 
that remained of his grandeur being the 
ill-paid office of director of the music of 
Louis Philippe. The only solace he 
had was his election, in 1831, as member 
of the Institute, instead of Catel. 

Paer composed a large number of 
works performed with success in France, 
Italy, and Germany. Those played at 
Paris have been Il Principe di Tarente, 
La Camilla, La Griselda, and I Fuorus- 
citi di Firenza. He composed for the 
Italian theatre of that capital his cele- 
brated Agnese, and, on the occasion of 
the Duke de Berri’s marriage, La Pri- 
mavera Felice. He had given at the 
theatre of Napoleon’s Court, Numa Pom- 
pilius and I Toe. In 1814 he was 
one of the composers who, with Mehul, 
Berton, and Krentzer, produced L’ Ori- 
flamme, an opera performed at the 
Grand Opera, and in which the great 
monarchical recollections were invoked 
in support of the tottering empire ; for 
the Opera Comique two or three original 
pieces, such as the Maitre de Chapelle, 
and Un Caprice de Femme. He was 
among the few composers who are equally 
successful in serious and comic music. 
His compositions are distinguished by a 
lively and often deep expression, and es- 
pensty by touching feeling and great 

owledge of dramatic effect. 

Paer had the qualities of an artiste, 
but more particularly of an Italian artiste : 
he was an amiable and lively man, and, 
above all, a man of the world. He had 
largely enjoyed life, for he was a man of 
pleasure. ‘The consequence was, that he 
was assailed with abundant infirmities, 
bowed down by sciatica, and weakened 
by cough. Allthe most eminent musical 
artistes in Paris assembled at the church 
of St. Roche, Rue St. Honoré, on the 
6th May, to pay a parting tribute to the 
memory of the composer of L’ Agnese 
and La Griselda. During mass various 
pieces were performed, including a funeral 
march of Beethoven, a prayer trom Paer’s 
Camilla, and an Agnus Dei of Panseron, 
executed by fifty choristersand fifty instru- 
mental performers. Among the mourners 
were Spontini, Mayerbeer, Auber, Che- 
rubini, Carafa, Berton, Halevy, Berlioz, 
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Baillot, Alexander Boucher, and a large 
number of members of the four academies, 
artists, and literati. His remains were 
interred at Pere-la- Chaise. 


T. Monzani, Esa. 

July 14. At his residence at Margate, 
aged 77, Tebaldo Monzani, esq. the cele- 
brated composer and flautist. 

This eminent performer was born in 
Italy, but had resided for many years in 
this country. He was formerly first flute 
at the Opera, and performed at most of 
the principal concerts and music meetings. 
Latterly be was occasionally heard as a 
concerto player, and was largely engaged 
in the music trade and in the manufacture 
of flutes, under the firm of Monzani and 
Hill, Regent-street. 

Monzani’s principal works for the flute 
consisted of an Instruction Book ; Seven 
Studios; Ninety-six Scotch Airs; Pas- 
ticcio; Twenty-four Preludes; various 
Duets; &c. &c. &e. 


Tuomas Knort, Esa. 

July 9. At Camp-hill, near Birming- 
ham, aged 49, Thomas Knott, Esq. a 
proprietor and for twenty-five years the 
editor of “ Aris’s Birmingham Gazette,”’ 
one of the Governors of King Edward’s 
School, and bailiff of that institution for 
the present year. 

In the walks of common life it would be 
difficult to point out an individual whose 
career had been marked with greater use- 
fulness and beneficence, or whose charac- 
ter had secured more universal esteem. 
In most of the public institutions of the 
town of Birmingham Mr. Knott had long 
borne a very efficient part, and of some 
of them he might almost be considered 
the originator. Atthe General Hospital 
few persons attended so closely for many . 
years. ‘To the interests of King Ed- 
ward’s School he devoted his zeal, judg- 
ment, and diligent attention. At the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum he was from 
the first a valuable member of its com- 
mittee. The Botanical Gardens owe 
their existence to the associated labours 
of himself and his lamented friend the 
late Dr. Darwall. Of that important in- 
stitution the Lichfield and Coventry 
Diocesan Society, the success may in a 
great degree be imputed to his exertions, 
in conjunction with those of his attached 
friend, the present Rectorof St. George’s ; 
and, though he lived only to see its in- 
fancy, he united with his accustomed 
cbeerfulness and liberality in the forma- 
tion of the Society for erecting Ten New 
Churches in Birmingham. The Public 
Library, the Society of Arts,—in brief, 
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almost every institution in the town which 
has for its object the interests of religion 
and public benefit, experienced the ad- 
vantage of his judicious counsel and effec- 
tive support. Whenever the vicissitudes 
of trade and the dispensations of Provi- 
dence brought distress upon the poorer 
classes, he was not only with the fore- 
most to relieve, but he generally took 
the least ostentatious and most laborious 
office. Upright and disinterested in mo- 
tive, modest and unobtrusive in temper 
and demeanor, he was a most affectionate 
relative and a warm and steady friend ; 
and the extent of his benevolence in the 
amelioration of human sorrow, and the 
relief of human wretchedness, will only 
be fully known in that day when there is 
nothing secret that shall not be revealed. 
As the Editor of Aris’s Gazette, his steady 
and undeviating support of constitutional 
principles was united with the utmost 
fairness and impartiality towards those 
who differed from him. Whilst its 
pages were ever open to the advocacy 
of the great principles of the Consti- 
tution in Church and State, he never 
shrank from the support of what he 
deemed right, or from contempt and ab- 
horrence of what was mischievous and 
evil. Decided in principle, and remark- 
ably honest and open-hearted in the 
avowal of his opinions, both of men and 
measures, there was a total absence 
of all personal rancour. The conviction 
of his integrity was so universal, and the 
evidences of generosity and benevolence 
so numerous and unquestionable, that he 
probably never made an enemy ; nor was 
the slightest doubt ever cast upon the 
purity of his motives, the consistency 
of his career, or the solidity of his judg- 
ment. 

His health had for some considerable 
time past declined; but on the Saturday 
evening previous to his dissolution he was 
attacked with paralysis, which terminated 
his existence on Tuesday following. His 
body was interred in the family vault, in 
Christ Church, followed to the grave by 
the Governors of King Edward's School, 
the Governors of the General Hospital, a 
considerable number of the Birmingham 
Street Commissioners, a large body of 
the clergy and most respectable inhabit- 
‘ants of the town, several members of the 
committee of the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum and of other benevolent and useful 
institutions, of which the deceased had 
been so active a supporter. 





Carr. Fitmore, R.N. 
May 24. At Plymouth, aged 50, John 
Filmore, esq. Post Captain R.N. 
This officer was made a Lieutenant, 
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Jan. 16th, 1808; and we first find him 
serving under Commodore Edward H. 
Columbine, at the capture of Senegal, in 
July 1809. He returned home acting 
Captain of the Crocodile frigate, and was 
promoted to the rank of Commander, by 
commission dated June 18, 1811. His 
last appointments were in the summer of 
1822, to the Ordinary at Plymouth, and 
May 30th, 1823, to the Bann sloop, then 
employed on the African station. Find. 
ing on his arrival at Cape Coast, that 
Commodore Sir Robert Mends had died 
nearly six weeks before, he immediately 
appointed himself to the Owen Glen- 
dower frigate, and assumed the chief 
command. His commission as Captain, 
however, was not confirmed by the Admi- 
ralty, nor did he obtain promotion to that 
rank until Aug. 20th, 1824, previous to 
which he had returned home for the 
recovery of his health. 





Carr. Joyce, R.N. 

May 24. At Fordingbridge, Hamp- 
shire, aged 70, John Joyce, esq. Post 
Captain R.N, 

He was born at the same place, a son 
of Joseph Joyee, esq. merchant, by Sa- 
rah, daughter of Lieut. Archibald Da- 
roch (a distant relative of the noble fa- 
mily of Argyle), who lost his life in the 
Ramillies, when wrecked in 1760. 

Mr. Joyce embarked as a midshipman 
on board the Monmouth 64, Capt. James 
Alms, which formed one of the squadron 
which sailed under the orders of Commo- 
dore Johnstone in March 1781; and in 
the next month bore part in the action at 
Porto Praya. He was also present at 
the capture and destruction of five Dutch 
East Indiamen, in Taldanha bay, on the 
2ist July following. 

The Monmouth was then ordered to 
Bombay, where, in April 1782, she was 
present in a very severe action off Ceylon, 
in which she lost her main and mizen 
masts, 45 men killed, and 102 wounded. 
In another action with Mons. de Suffrein 
on the 6th July, she had twelve men 
wounded ; and she also bore a share in 
the actions off Trincomalee and Cudda- 
lore, Sept. 3, 1782, and June 20, 1783. 

Iu Jan, 1784, the Monmouth being or- 
dered home, Mr. Joyce was removed into 
the Sultan 74, bearing the flag of Sir Edw. 
Hughes, under whom he continued to 
serve until the that officer’s departure for 
Europe, when he followed Commodore 
A. Mitchell into the Defence 74, and 
returned to England with bim towards 
the close of 1785. 

Mr. Joyce, more fortunate than most 
of his brother midshipmen during the 
peace, was constantly afloat until pro.« 
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moted to the rank of Lieutenant, May 
13, 1793, at which period he was ap- 
pointed to the Fox frigate on the New- 
foundland station, where he had previously 
been serving as a master’s-mate of the 
Stately 64. ° 

In October following he rejoined the 
Stately, and soon after removed with his 
patron, Sir R. King, into the Excellent 
74; from which he was appointed to the 
Galatea 32, Capt. (Sir R. G.) Keats, 
under whom he served nearly three years, 
during which he assisted in the capture 
of La Revolutionnaire frigate of 44 guns, 
Le Jean Bart and |’Expedition of 16 
guns each, and l’ Andromaque of 44 guns, 

In March, 1797, he joined the Prince 
98, flag-ship of Sir Roger Curtis; from 
Oct. 1799, to the peace of Amiens, he 
served in the Ville de Paris, first-rate, 
successively bearing the flags of Earl St. 
Vincent and the Hon. W. Cornwallis, 
on the Mediterranean and Channel sta- 
tions. In May, 1803, he was appointed 
to the Discovery bomb, employed to 
throw shells into Boulogne, Calais, and 
other French ports ; and he subsequently 
commanded the Dasher sloop of war. In 
April, 1805, he was appointed to the 
Camel 44, fitted for the conveyance of 
stores. After making two or three trips 
to Gibraltar, she accompanied Rear- 
Adm. G. Murray to South America, 
and on her return was brokenup. Capt. 
Joyce was then appointed to the Red- 
pole brig, which he continued to com- 
mand until Aug. 1809, when he received 
a post commission dated back to the 11th 
April, as a reward for his intrepid and 
judicious conduct when conducting the 
Zephyr fire-ship against a ship in the 
Aix roads. 

In May 1810 Capt. Joyce was ap- 
pointed acting Captain of the Amazon 
frigate ; and for nine months he was em- 
ployed in assisting the Spanish patriots 
to harass their French invaders. He was 
subsequently appointed to the Manilla 
36, in which he conveyed Sir John Sher- 
brook to his government at Halifax; but 
on the 28th Jan. 1812, was unfortunately 
wrecked on the Haak sands, near the 
spot where the Hero 74, with all her 
erew, had perished not three weeks be- 
fore. The lives of the crew of the Ma- 
nilla were fortunately all preserved ; and 
Capt. Joyce and his officers were landed 
and sent to Verdun, where they con- 
tinued as prisoners till the conclusion of 
the war. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 
Aged 71, the Rev. John Ambrose, 
Rector of Blisworth, Northamptonshire, 
to which he was presented in 1797, by 
the present Earl of Winchelsea, 
13 


Aged 36, the Rev. Christopher Atkin- 
son, Reader at St. James’s church, Bury 
St. Edmund’s, 

At St. Buryan, Cornwall, aged 44, 
the Rev. George Clulow, of Penshurst. 
He was the youngest son of the late W. 
Clulow, esq. of Etchingham, Sussex ; en- 
tered as a Commoner of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, in 1818, and took the degree of 
B.A. in 1822. 

The Rev. Thomas Hosking, Rector of 
Rempstone, and Vicar of Basford, Notts, 
He was originally of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 1795 
M.A. 1798, and B.D. 1808, being then a 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex college, by the 
Master of which society he was presented 
to the rectory of Rempstone, in 1811, 
and to Basford in 1828, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

The Hon. and Rev. Boleyn Howard, 
uncle to the Earl of Wicklow. 

The Rev. W. H. Irvine, Rector of the 
union of Tara, co. Meath, and Preben- 
dary of Yagoe in the cathedral of Dublin. 

Aged 45. the Rev. Thomas Jones, for 
for fifteen years Vicar of Llanrhidian, 
Glamorganshire. 

At Lincoln, aged 55, the Rev. James 
Edmund Rose Nelson, Rector of Cong- 
ham, Norfolk. He was the son of the 
Rev. Edmund Nelson (cousin-german to 
the father of the great Lord Nelson) 
Rector of Congham, who died in 1793, 
Ny Elizabeth Forster, daughter of —— 
Rose, of Hillington. He was of Christ's 
college, Camb. B.A, 1807; and was in- 
stituted to Congham in 1811. His bro- 
ther Charles is a Post Captain R.N. 

At Llan-saint-ffraid, Montgomeryshire, 
the Rev. R. Parsons, formerly Curate of 
Doddleston, and for many years Minister 
of Trinity Chapel, Penrhos, near Liand- 
rinio. 

The Rev. Edward Penrill, Perpetual 
Curate of Llanguick, Glamorganshire, 
to which he was presented in 1826, by 
Mrs. M. Leach. 

In Dublin, the Rev. J. K. Poyntz, in- 
cumbent of St. Mark’s church, Black- 
burn. 

The Rev. Henry Richards, Vicar of 
Kevil, Wiltshire. He was of Magda- 
len hall, Oxf. M.A. 1829, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1830 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Winchester. He mar- 
ried in 1820 the youngest dau. of Mr. 
Stephen Richards, of Oxford, by whom 
he had several children, of whom two 
only survive. 

Aged 79, the Rev. P. Richardson, 
for forty years Curate of Cartmel. 

At Louth, aged 30, the Rev. W. P. 
Walker, M.A. Curate of that parish, son 
of the Rev. J. Walker, of Huntley, N.B. 

At Llandovery, the Rey, David Wil. 
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liams, Vicar of Cilyewm, Carmarthen- 
shire, to which he was instituted in 1833. 
and Curate of Cwmdu and Tretower, 
co. Brecon. 

Jan... Onavoyage from Ceylon to 
the Cape of Good Hope, for the benefit 
of his health, the Rev. Joseph Marsh. 

Feb. 22. On his e from China, 
on board the Inglis, aged 41, the Rev. 
George Harvey Vachell, for twelve years 
Chaplain to the British residents at Can- 
ton and Macao; son of the late Rev. T. 
Vachell, Vicar of Littleport in the Isle of 
Ely. He was of St. Peter's college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1821. 

May 29. At Upper Deal, the Rev. 
John Gregory, Rector of Elmstone, 
Kent, to which he was instituted in 1792, 

June 8. Aged 30, the Rev. William 
Panton Walker, of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Louth, Lin- 
colnsbire. 

June 9. At the rectory, Hackney, in 
his 72nd year, the Ven. John James Wat- 
son, D.D. Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, 
a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Rector of 
Hackney and of Digswell, Herts. He 
was of University college, Oxford, M.A. 
1793, B. and D.D 1808; was presented to 
the rectory of Hackney in 1799 by Mr. 
Tyssen, to that of Digswell in 1811 by 
the Rev. Nathaniel May (the previous 
Rector); was collated to the Archdea- 
conry of St, Alban’s in 1816 by Bishop 
Howley, and to the prebend of Brondes- 
bury in the cathedral church of St. Paul 
by the same prelate in 1825. 

June 13. In his 35th year, the Rev. 
David Hughes, Perpetual Curate of 
Penmynydd, and Curate of Llandaniel 
Fab, Anglesea. He was pregented to 
Penmynydd in 1832 by the incumbent 
of the prebend of that place in the cathe- 
dral church of Bangor. 

June 22. At Tidmington house, Wor- 
cestershire, aged 67, the Rev. Thomas 
Lambert Snow, Rector of Barcheston, 
Warwickshire. He was formerly a Fel- 
low Commoner of Worcester college, 
Oxford; and was instituted to his living 
(which was in his own patronage) in 
l 


At Blandford, aged 64, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Wise, D.D. Rector of Hagworthing- 
ham, Lincolnshire ; and formerly for six- 
teen years Master of Abbey Milton 
grammar school, Dorsetshire. He was 
collated to Hagworthingham in 1829 by 
the late Dr. Sparke, Bishop of Ely. 

June 23. At Gravesend, aged 41, the 
Rev. John Lillistone, Rector of Bar- 
sham, Suffolk. He was of Corpus 
Christi coll, Camb. B.A. 1819; and was 
presented to his living in 1828 by the 
Rev. A. F. Suckling. 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XII. 
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June 24. At Battersea-rise, the Rev. 
Charles Thornton, M.A., youngest son 
of the late Henry Thornton, esq. He 
entered as a Commoner of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1828,; at the examinations in 
1832 was placed in the second class in 
lit. human. ; and graduated B.A. 1833, 
M.A. 1835. He married Frances Mary, 
daughter of Benj. Harrison, esq. of 
Clapham Common, and she died shortly 
before him, on the 2d May (see our June 
number, p. 666). 

June 27. Aged 68, the Rev. Charles 
Dowdeswell, Vicar of Beoley, Worces- 
tershire,*to which he was presented in 
1828 by W. Holmes, esq. 

June 28. At Brighouse, Yorkshire, 
aged 49, the Rev. William Faulkner, 
B.A. of Queen’s college, Cambridge ; 
Perpetual Curate of Hanging Heaton, 
near Dewsbury. He was brother to Mr. 
J. J. Faulkner, of Old Grafton House, 
in Oxford. 

July 4. At Penzance, aged 36, (where 
he had recently arrived from Madeira) 
the Rev. Cornelius William Lyne, late 
incumbent of Grange, co. Armagh, and 
nephew to Lord Plunkett. 

July 11. At the Deanery, Wolver- 
hampton, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
John Clare, Vicar of Bushbury and 
Perpetual Curate of Wednesfield, and a 
magistrate for Staffordshire. He was 
of Worcester college, Oxford, M.A. 
1787, and was presented to Bushbury in 
1800. He held for more than twenty 
years the office of deputy chairman of the 
Stafford Sessions, and had only recently 
resigned it. 

Aged 72, the Rev. John Venour, 
Rector of Bourton upon Dunsmore, 
Warwickshire. He was of Worcester 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1792; and was 
presented to his living in 1818 by J. 
Shuckburgh, esq. 

July 12, At Cheltenham, aged 78, the 
Rev. John Whatley, Vicar of Rushall, 
Staffordshire. He was of Exeter college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1788, and was presented 
to his living in 1807 by trustees, 

July 15. Aged 38, the Rev. Gustavus 
L. Hamilton, M.A. of Great Berries, co. 
Roscommon, Vicar of Carew, Pembroke- 
shire, to which he was collated in 1835 
by the present Bishop of St. David’s, 

July 16. Atthe house of his father-in- 
law Harmood Banner, esq. Dingle Mount, 
the Rev. Thomas Radcliffe Barnes, late 
of Disley, Cheshire. He entered as a 
Commoner of Worcester college, Oxford, 
in 1828; proceeded B.A. 1832, M.A. 
1835. 

July 18. At Yeovil, aged 77, the Rev. 

Thomas Tomkins, Rector of Chilton Can- 

teloe, and of Thorn Falcon, D aemene 
2 Al 
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shire. He was of Emanuel coll. Camb. 
M.A. 1794; was instituted to the former 
living in 1788, and to the latter in 1836. . 

A 61, the Rev. Thomas Wynn, 
B.D. Rector of St. Nicholas, Hereford, 
and of Colwall, in the same county. He 
was presented to the former living by the 
Lord. Chancellor in 1820, and collated to 
the latter by Dr. Huntingford, Bishop of 
Hereford, in 1831. 

July 20. At Leigh, Lancashire, the 
Rev. John Topping, Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was instituted in 1826. Mr. 
Topping’s death occurred under very me- 
lancholy cireumstances. He had for some 
past been in a weak state of health, 

aving experienced several paralytic at- 
tacks. He was consequently obliged to 
avail himself of the assistance of a Curate, 
and the Rev. J. Simpson, the Master of 
the Leigh Grammar School, also occa- 
sionally officiated. On the day above 
mentioned he had brought down stairs a 
gown for Mr. Simpson, who with the 
family proceeded to church, and it was 
supposed that the Vicar would follow 
them. <A few minutes after the servants 
heard a loud noise, and going into the de- 
ceased’s bedroom, found him weltering in 
his blood, with a large horse pistol by his 
side. He was quite dead, and his face 
and the top of his head were completely 
carried away. At an inquest it appeared 
that the pistol in question had usually 
been kept in the same drawer as the gown, 
and it was thought that the attention of 
deceased having been directed to it while 
removing the gown, he had commenced 
examining it, when it had gone off by 
accident. ‘There was nothing to show 
that decease had committed or contem- 
plated suicide. He had kept fire-arms in 
his house, having been denounced by name 
by the Rev. Mr. Stephens at a Chartist 
meeting. A coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of accidental death. The deceased 
was a schoolfellow of Lord Brougham, and 
was very generally respected. He was be- 
tween 50 and 60 years of age, and the 
father of 14 children, eight of whom are 
now living. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 5. In Dover-street, the Right 
Hon. Henrietta Susannah Lady Sudeley. 
She was the only daughter and heiress of 
Henry, eighth and last Viscount Tracy ; 
and was married in 1798 to Charles 
Hanbury Tracy, esq. of Pontypool, co. 
Merioneth, who, in I838, was created a 
peer by the title of Lord Sudeley. Her 
adyship has left a numerous family. 

June 10. Aged 54, Lieut. C. Blood, 
of the Chelsea Semaphore, 


June 17. At Hackney, Mr. John 
Allen, author of “ Modern Judaism,” &c. 

In Brunswick-sq. aged 39, Commander 
John Hathorne, K.N. 

June 20. By the upsetting of his boat 
near Battersea-bridge (see p. 98), Robert 
Walker Fry, esq. eldest son of James C, 
Fry, esq. of Euston-square, 

June 23. Aged 50, Thomas Cart- 
wright, esq. Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
late of West Dean, near Midhurst. 

June 24. Aged 45, Martha Harvey, 
relict of William Penn, esq. of the Hill, 
near Stratford-on- Avon. 

At Clapham, Joseph Petty Toulmin, 


esq. 

ye Herne-hill, aged 73, Mrs. Catharine 
Rowed, formerly of Catterham Court 
Lodge, Surrey. 

Arthur, second son, and July 1, Geo. 
eldest son of G. B. Airy, M.A., Astro- 
nomer Royal. 

At Church House, Marylebone, Jane, 
relict of Joseph Sutton Loder, esq. 

June 25. Sarah, wife of Haskett Smith, 
esq. of Bedford-sq. and Sydenham. 

ary, relict of Lieut.-Col. Huxley, 
sister of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Dallas. 

June 26. At Maida-hill, Joseph Met- 
calf, esq. 

June 27. At Chelsea, Eliza Fitz- 
Courtnay, eldest dau. of the late Major 
Courtnay. 

June 28. Jacob Capadose, esq. of 
Westmoreland-place, City-road. 

Lately. At Notting-hill, Joseph Calde- 


court, esq. late of Brighton, for 30 years, 


in the service of the E. I. Company. 

July |. Inthe New Kent-road, aged 
29, Sarah, the eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Daniel Boys, vicar of Benenden, Kent. 

July 2. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
&5, Mrs. Sastres, widow of Francisco 
Sastres, esq. many years Neapolitan con- 
sul in this country. 

July 5. In Woburn-sq. John Larken, 
esq. formerly of Cateaton-st. 

At Notting-hill, aged 64, Dr. Thomas 
Barber. 

July 6. Elizabeth, wife of William 
Hooper, esq. R.N. youngest dau. of the 
late T. G. Bramston, esq. of Skreens, 
Essex. 

At Peckham, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
J. S. Banks, vicar of Hemingford Grey, 
Huntingdonshire, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. James Pigott, Vicar of Great Wig- 
ston, Leic. 

July 7. In Little Russell-st. Covent- 
garden, aged 67, Samuel Spring, esq. 

Aged 51, Jane, relict of the late Dr, 
Uwins. 

July 8. At Bayswater, aged 27, Anne, 
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second dau. of the late W. Ludlam, esq. 
of Leicester. 

At Upper Coleshill-st. aged 78, John 
Laporte, esq. landscape painter. 

July 9. At Park-terrace, Jane, widow 
of Francis Armstrong, esq. only sur- 
viving member of the family of the late 
William Currie, esq. of Cleugheads and 
Bridekirk, in Dumfriesshire. 

At Alfred-place, aged 23, Octavia, 
wife of G. W. Dunsford, esq. dau. of 
the late Capt. J. G, Richardson, Indian 


avy. 

At Vauxhall, aged 56, Sophia, widow 
of William Robertson, esq. Assistant 
Commissary-general. 

Harriet, wife of Mr. Alfred Essex, of 
Crawford-st. only dau. of the late James 
Hodson, esy. M.D. of Hatton-garden. 

July 11. Of scarlet fever, Philip James, 
July 13, Mary, and July 20, Arthur-Beau- 
fin, children of J. Aimilius Irving, esq. of 
Jamaica, half-pay 13th Light Drag. 

In Torrington-sq. Davison, infant son 
of Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. 

July 12. At her son’s in Southwark, 
the wife of Samuel Barlow, esq. late of 
Watford. 

At Brompton-row, aged 77, the relic 
of Stephen Peter Triquet, esq. 

At Clarendon-sq. aged 88, Marlow Sid- 
ney; esq. of Cowpen-hall, Northumber- 
and. 

At Berkeley-place, Connaught-square, 
aged 46, David Skaife, esq. of New Fo- 
rest, Jamaica. 

In her 75th year, Mary, the wife of 
Arthur Wilcoxon, esq. of Camberwell. 

July 13. Aged 84, Mr. Walter Row, 
of Great Marlborough-street, author of 
several literary productions, and gratui- 
tous editor of the Gospel Magazine for 
ag me years, 

ged 18, Augustus, son of the Rey. 
Vesey Howden, of St. John’s Wood. 
Being seized with cramp when bathing in 
the Regent’s Canal, he was unfortunately 
drowned. 

In Wimpole-st. in his 4th year, Arthur 
Charles, youngest son of the late R. W. 
Hall Dare, esq. M.P. 

At Islington, aged 77, the relict of Wil- 
liam Grey, esq. of Highbury and the 
Stock Exchange. 

In his 70th year, Robert Piper, esq. of 
Shepherd’s Bush and of Rusper, Sussex. 

July 14. At Bethnal-green, aged 75, 
Joseph Merceron, esq. He was sup- 
poe to be worth abgut 300,000/. though 

e always appeared to be in poor circum- 
stances. He was followed to his grave 
in the parish churchyard by Mr. Byng, 
M.P. and Mr. Musgrove, M.P., besides 
the churchwardens and all the parochial 
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officers, the children of the poor school 
(of which he was governor), and of the 
workhouse. Nearly 20,000 persons were 
present. 

At St. Pancras, aged 72, Edward Cole- 
man, esq. Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
to Her Sesjestys Cavalry, Professor of 
the Royal Veterinary College, and Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, &c. He was 
the author of a Dissertation on suspended 
respiration from Drowning, Hanging, and 
Suffocation. 8vo. 1791. Observations on 
the Structure, Gconomy, and Diseases 
of the Foot of the Horse, and on the 
principles and practice of Shoeing. 2 vols. 
4to. 1798—1803. Observations on the 
formation and uses of the natural Frog 
of a Horse, with description of a patent 
Artificial Frog. 8yo. 1800, and other pro- 
fessional works. 

At Hackney, aged 81, Tho. Davison, 


esq. 

Aged 61, Margaret, widow of Samuel 
Lenox, esq. of Billiter-sq. and Plaistow, 
Essex. * 

July 16. At Tavistock-place, aged 72, 
John Smith Wigg, esq. formerly of Wy- 
mondham, Norfolk. 

July 18. At Knightsbridge, Samuel 
Harriott, widow of Robert Seats Gor- 
don, esq. of Embo, N.B. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, F. 
Moreau, esq. Lower Tulse-hill, Norwood, 
Miss Maria Riggs. 

July 21. In the Kent-road, aged 82, 
Robert Fullwood, esq. late of Whitwell, 
Herts. 

July 22. At an advanced age, George 
Heriot, esq. of Sloane-st. 

At Kennington, aged 84, Henry Law, 


esq. 
At Chatham-place, aged 86, Ann, 
widow of John Bellamy, esq. 
July 23. At Tottenham-park, aged 86, 


William Wright, esq. He was for fifty- 
four years in the service of the East India 
Company, nearly forty of which he held 
the situation of auditor-general, with cre- 
dit to himself and to the best interests of 
the Company. 

July 24. Aged 21, Antonio-Jose, son 
of Antonio da Costa, esq. of Pentonville. 


Beps.—May 13. At Tempsford, aged 
90, Susanna, relict of John Ashwell, esq. 
formerly of Crick, Northamptonshire. 

July 17. Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Chapman, esq. Brooke-house, Bol- 
ton. 

Berks.—June 15. At Reading, aged 
89, George Gilbertson, esq. 

Lately. At Reading, at the residence 
of his son, the Rev. W. B. Young, aged 
€2, Joseph Young, esq. 
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Bucxs.—June 17, At Wendover, aged 
71, Susanna, only dau. of the late Rey. 
Zachary Brooke, D.D. Lady Margaret’s 
Prof. of Divinity, Camb. 

June 19, At the vicarage, Chalfont St. 
Peter’s, T. Gleed, esq. of Reading, bro- 
ther of the Rev. George Gleed, B.D. 
Vicar of Chalfont. 

July 2. At High Wycombe, aged 64, 
Thos, Westwood, esq. many years an 
alderman of that borough. 

CamBripGE.—June 24. At March, 
aged 65, Nevill Goodman, gent. 

CuEsHIRE. — June 18. At Shrigley, 

ed 67, Bridget, elder sister of the late 

dward Downes, of Shrigley, esq. 

June 26. At Seacombe, in her 83rd 
year, Mrs. Margaret Maddock, dau. of 
the late Rev. T. Maddock, Rector of 
Liverpool. 

CornwaLi.—July 1. At Truro, C. 
Harpur Spry, second son of E. J. Spry, 
esq. surgeon, aged 6 months; and on the 
following day, aged 29, Elizabeth, wife of 
E. J. Spry, esq. eldest dau. of, the late 
H. John, esq. 

July 5. At Bodmin, John Brabant 
Bate, esq. 

CumBerLanp—June 26. Aged 86, the 
relict of the Rev. T. Pattinson, Rector 
of Kirklinton. 

Derzy.—June 10. At Glapwell Hall, 
the seat of her brother Thos. Hallowes, 
esq. the wife of the Rev. Ralph Heath- 
cote, of Bridgeford, Notts. 

Devon.—June 23. At Chudleigh, aged 
71, Dorothea, relict of W. Bond, esq. 

June 25. At Heavitree, aged 68, Eliz. 
King, wife of James Salter, esq. 

July 2. At Stoke, near Davenport, 

ed 39, Frances, wife of Capt. Wm. 
Holt, R.N. having given birth 14 days 
before to her 12th child, nine of whom 
survive. 

July 5. At Sidmouth, Ann Cranmer, 
wife of the Rev. James Blencowe. 

July 8. At ‘Torquay, aged 37, Lady 
Charlotte-Sophia, wife of the Rev. Geo. 
Martin, Canon Residentiary of Exeter. 
She was the third dau. of William present 
and second Earl of St. Germain’s, by his 
first wife Lady Jemima Cornwallis ; and 
was married in 1825, 

July 12. At Sidmouth, Elizabeth Flo- 
rence, second dau. of B. Fulford, esq. of 
Great Fulford. 

July 14. At Yealmpton, aged 82, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Woodyear, esq. 
of the island of St. Christopher. 

Dorser.—Lately. At Tyneham, in 
the Isle of Purbeck, aged 62, Harry Ham- 
mond, esq. of Bestwell, near Wareham. 

July 17. At the rectory, Okeford 
Fitzpaine, Mary Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
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G. R. Hunter, dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Avarne, of Rudgley, co. Stafford. 
At his house at Compton, in his 83d 
ear, Wyndham Gooden, esq. Barrister at 
aw, and for yrs’ 34 years Chief Com- 
missioner of the Bath Court of Requests. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple June 26, 1789. 

DuruaM.—June 26. At Bishop Auck- 
land, aged 36, Mary Ann, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Longstaff, esq. col- 
rt, owner, sister to G. D. Longstaff, 
M.D. formerly of Hull, now of London. 

Essex.—June 22. At the rectory, 

eAlphamstone, aged 26, Cordelia, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Hodges, 
Rector of Beckley, Sussex, and Fritten- 
den, Kent. 

June 23. Aged 79, Robert Hilton, 
esq. 48 years Ordnance Surgeon at Wal. 
tham Abbey. 

GrioucEstER.—June 22. In her 27th 
year, Mary, wife of the Rey. C. Taylor, 
Vicar of Lydney, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. H. Sill, M.A. of Burton, 
Westmorland. 

June 24, At Clifton, aged 32, Peter 
Hugh Jekyll Lewes Rye, esq. only son 
of Capt. Peter Rye, R.N. 

June 28. At Cheltenham, aged 60, 
John Bernhard La Marche, esq. member 
of the corporation of Hull, devoted to 
the service of the public, and especially 
to the cause of Reform. Mr. La Marche 
had been in this country about thirty-four 
years, and wasa distinguished merchant. 

Lately. Edmund Huntley, esq. fifth 
son of the late Rev. Richard Huntley, of 
Boxwell Court, Gloucestershire. 

July 3. Isabella, wife of Major W. 
Ledlie. 

At Cheltenham, Jane, relict of Edw. 
H. Howarth, esq. last surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. John Evans, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Hereford. 

July4. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 51, 
Lieut. John- Andrews Reeve, R.N. 

July 11. At Shirehampton, aged 87, 
John Prideaux, esq. 

Hampsuire.—June 20. Jane, dau. of 
Dr. Chard, of Winchester. 

June 25. At Fareham, in her 60th 
year, Rebecca, relict of John Hewitt, 


esq. 
June 26. At Preston Candover, aged 


22, Mary Frances, wife of F. J. Ellis, 
esq. renee dau. of the late Sir W. 
Knighton, Bart. 

Lately. At Cowes, aged 16, James 
Lawrie, eldest son of John Walker, esq. 
of Crawfordton, Dumfriesshire. 

July 4. At Portsea, the wife of John 
‘P. P. Porter, esq. M.D., the brother of 
the late Rev, J. i, Porter, of Salisbury. 
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July 5. At Southampton, aged 84, 
James Mack, esq. late surgeon of the 4th 
D ns. 

UNTINGDON.—June 7. Mary, wife 
of L. Reynolds, esq. of Paxton-hall. 

Kent.—June 28. At Godmersham 
Park, Charlotte, wife of Major Henry 
Knight. 

June 30th. At Margate, Elizabeth, 
wife of Edward Dalton, esq. of Elm 
Grove, Peckham, and eldest daughter of 
Charles Coles, esq. of Clapham Common. 

Lately. Aged 25, Eliza, third daughter 
of the late James Arundell, esq. of Stone- 
wall, Kent, and grand-dau. of the late 
Mr. Jos. Woolmer, of Exeter. 

July 11. At Margate, aged 23, John, 
second son of the late William Thomson, 
esq. of Musselburgh, N.B. 

July 12, At Ramsgate, in her 85th 
year, Sarab, relict of Nath. Austen, esq. 

LANCASHIRE.—June 28. At Crosby, 
Susannah, eldest dau. of the late Rey. 
Wm. Hassal, M.A. of Balderstone. 

July 5. At Ashton-under-Lyne, aged 
33, Jane, wife of Robert Worthington, 
esq. late of Altrincham. 

July 14. At Broughton, Miss Selina 
Hastings Brabazon, aged 69, last surviving 
daughter of the late Richard Preston 
Brabazon, esq. of New York, formerly of 
Dublin. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.— May 13. At Market 
Harborough, aged 36, Catharine, wife of 
Charles Goddard, esq. 

Lincotn.—July 1. At Grimsby, aged 
77, Francis Sowerby, esq. senior alderman, 
and one of the justices of the peace for the 
borough. 

Muppiesex. —June 25. At Kew 
Green, John Macfarlane, esq. late of 
Calcutta. 

June28. At Wood-end-green, Hayes, 
aged 92, Mrs. Wingfield. 

July 8. At West Drayton, aged 38, 
Ann, wife of H. M. Bunbury, esq. 

July 12. At Finchley, aged 94, Mrs. 
Catharine Winbush. 

July 24. At Bromley, aged 67, John 
Pitchford, esq. formerly of Norwich. 

NorroLk.—June 3. Aged 63, Stephen 
Leeds, esq. of Whitwell, in Norfolk. 

July 6. At Southrepps, aged 22, Ed- 
ward, youngest son of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Glover, and a member of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

NortHAMPTON.—June 29. At North- 
ampton, Frances Anne, fourth dau. of 
the late Rey. Benj. Tinley, of Whissen- 
dine, Rutlandshire. 

July 16. At Oundle, aged 61, Chris- 
topher Newton, esq. late of Spaldwick. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Lately. At New. 
castle, aged 51, Cuthbert Dunn, esq. 

OxrorD.—July 4, Aged 59, k. D. 
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Gough, esq. of Souldern, many years one 
of the coroners for this county. 

July 11. At the Old Bank, Oxford, 
in his 90th year, James Thomson, esq. 

July 13. At Banbury, aged 84, Ti- 
mothy Cobb, esq. 

July 21. Aged 83, Samuel Moore, 
esq. of St. Giles’s, Oxford. 

SHROPSHIRE.—June 25, At Shrews- 
bury, aged 85, Lady Kynaston Powell, 
relict of Sir John Kynaston Powell, Bart, 
of Hardwick. She was Mary Elizabeth, 
only daughter of John Corbet, esg. by 
Barbara Letitia, daughter of John Mytton 
of Halston; was married in 1778, and 
left a widow without issue, in 1822. 

SoMERSET.—June 3. At Bath, aged 
65, T. Clive, esq. brother of Mr. H. 
Clive, late candidate for the representa- 
tion of Ludlow, and Mr. E. B. Clive, 
M.P. for Hertford. 

June 23. At Ash Priors, aged 30, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. R. B. Bradley. 

June. 20. At Oatlands, Wrington, 
aged 62, T. H. Aveline, esq. 

June 20. T, Shaw, esq. a gentleman 
of fortune residing in Grosvenor-place, 
Bath, who hung himself in his picture 
gallery. Verdict, insanity. 

June 27. At Bath, Elizabeth, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Longden, Rector of 
Rockbourne, Hants. 

Lately, At Combe Down, in conse- 
quence of an accident inflicted by the 
machinery of the paper-mills, Mr, Alten, 
the proprietor of those mills. 

At Bath, the ingenious Mr. John Os- 
born, sculptor. 

July 1. At Wells, at a ve 
age, Mrs. Gambier, relict of 
James Gambier. 

July 2. At Bath, Mrs. Lane, eldest 
dau. of the late Archdeacon (Austen) of 
Cork. 

July 11. At North Curry, John Hop- 
kins Foster, esq. 

Starrorp.—At Handsworth, N. G. 
Clarke, esq. scholar of St. Peter’s col- 
lege, Camb. eldest son of N. R. Clarke, 
esq. of Upper Bedford Place. 

SurreY.—July 11. At Blunt House, 
Croydon, aged 90, Mrs. Hill. 

July 14, At Farnham, aged 96, Henry 
Gardiner, esq. formerly of Wandsworth. 

July 18. At Mortlake, aged 44, Henry 
Trevor Short, esq. 

July 20. At Mitcham, aged 81, Mary, 

ay 


advanced 
ice-Adm, 


widow of O. B. Kallendar, esq. forme 
of Devonshire. 

Sussex. — July 15. At Brighton, 
Louisa- Maria, wife of Marlow Sidney, 


esq. 

July 16. At Petworth, George Dain- 
trey, esq. 

July 19, At Middleton House, near 
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Lewes, aged 74, Elizabeth, wife of Rear- 
Adm. Tomlinson, daughter and co-heir- 
ess of the late Ralph Ward, esq. 

Warwick.—June 29. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 60, Lady Augusta, relict of the 
Rev. G. F. Tavel, of Campsey Ash, 
Suffolk, and sister to the Duke of Graf- 
ton. She was married in 1811, and left 
a widow in 1829. 

July 4. At Leamington, Letitia, third 
daughter of Sir T. Strange, of Upper 
Harley Street. 

WILTs.—June 22. At Purton House, 
aged 51, Richard Miles, esq. 

Lately. At the residence of his father, 
Rowdenhill House, near Chippenham, 
Joseph Spiers, esq. silk manufacturer. 

July 15. At Warminster, aged 76, 
Sarah, widow of George Rabbits, esq. of 
Heath House, Somerset. 

WorcrstErR.—June 27. At Malvern, 
aged 44, Samuel Waring, esq. of Bristol. 
His remains were interred in the Friends’ 
burial-ground, at Worcester. 

July 2. Aged 57, Archibald Duncan, 
esq. of Worcester, hop-merchant. 

July7. At Malvern-wells, Miss Mag- 
dalene Wieunholt, of Reading. 

York.—June 24. At Wakefield, aged 
63, William Sanders, esq. only brother 
of the Rev. Charles Sanders, of Stam- 
ford. 

June 28. At Ackworth, in her 65th 
year, Elizabeth, relict of the Right Rev. 
T. F. Middleton, first Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. 

At Hull, in his 20th year, Mr. James 
Hare Caparn, a Commoner of Brase- 
nose College, Oxf. fifth son of Mr. Ca- 
parn, of Ashby Grove, near Hare- 
castle. 

Jul: 


Aged 56, Lieut. William 
Ley Tucker, R.N. a native of Devon- 
shire, who the day previous left Hull for 
Market Weighton for change of air. 
Wates.—May 16. At Bettwus vi- 
carage, aged 28, Caroline, wife of the 


ll. 


Rev. Henry Butler, fourth dau. of the 
late Mr. Jacob Nockolds, of Audley 
End, Saffron Walden. 

July 13. At the Lodge, Overton, 
Flintshire, Charlotte, sixth dau. of the 
late G. Kenyon, esq. of Cefne, Denbigh- 
shire. 

Lately. Aged 102, Catharine Davies, 
of Nant, Rheol Mostyn, Flintshire. Her 
remains were followed to the church of 
Whitford by all her children, of whom 
there are eight now living, with 33 grand- 
children, and upwards of 70 great grand- 
children, some of whom are married and 
have offspring. 

July 8. At Brecon, aged 69, Hugh 
Bold, esq. late Chairman of the Sessions, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of Brecon, 
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ScoTLanD.—June 9. At Edinburgh, 
aged 35, the Hon. Elizabeth Diana, wife 
to Duncan Davidson, esq. (late M.P. 
for the county of Cromarty), of Tulloch 
Castle, N.B. She was the eldest child 
of Godfrey third and late Lord Mac- 
donald, by Louisa Maria, dau. of Farley 
Edsir, esq. and was married in 1825. 

July 17. At Edinburgh, John Wal- 
ter Brodie, third son of the late Alex, 
Brodie, D.D. of Eastbourne. 

InEtaAND.—Lately. At Tullycreevy, 
near Enniskillen, Margaret Guttrey, aged 
106. She was married when 17, and had 15 
children; at the time of her death she 
had living 60 grandchildren and 4 great- 
grandchildren. She retained the perfect 
use of her understanding until the last four 
hours of her existence, 

At Dublin, in her 79th year, Mrs. 
Wall, relict of Archdeacon Wall. 

At Dublin, at an advanced age, the 
Right Hon. Margaret Viesentan ibaa. 
joy. She was the eldest dau. of Hector 

allis, esq., became the second wife of 
the Right Hon. Luke Gardiner, Lord 
Viscount Mountjoy, in 1793, and was left 
his widow in 1798 (when his Lordship 
was slain at the battle of Ross during the 
Rebellion), having had issue Charles- 
John the late Earl of Blessington, and 
Margaret married to John Hely Hutchin- 
son, esq. M.P. co. Tipperary. 

June 3. Aged 43, the Right Hon. Her- 
cules Langford Rowley, second Baron 
Langford, of Summerhill - house, co. 
Meath (1800). He succeeded his father 
— was brother of the first Marquess of 

eadfort) in 1825; and having married 
in 1818 Miss Louisa-Augusta Rhodes, 
has left issue three sons: the eldest, 
Clotworthy -Wellington-William- Robert, 
now Lord Langford, was born in 1825. 

East Inpies.—In March, in camp at 
Kurachee, with the army of the Indus, 
aged 21, Alfred-John Magnay, esq. H. 
M. 40th Reg., eleventh son of the late 
Christopher Magnay, of East Hill, 
i esq. Alderman of Lon- 

on. 

March 25. At Calcutta, George-Alex- 
ander, third son of the late John Prinsep, 
esq. of Great Cumberland-st. 

At Salem, Lieut. Archibald Douglas, 
Madras Eng. 

Lately. Capt. Monypenny, H. M. 4th 
regiment, youngest brother of T. GQ. 
Monypenny, esq. M.P. 

At sea, on board the Northumberland, 
on his passage home from India, Charles 
Slade, Major 3d Light Dragoons, second 
son of Gen. Sir John Slade, Bart. 

West Inpirs.—AMarch 21. At St. 
Vincent’s, aged 29, T. Moody, Capt. 70th 
Reg. eldest son of Lieut-Col, Moody, 
R. Eng, 
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May 16. At Cornwall Estate, Jamaica, 
Matthew Lushington, esq. third son of 
Sir Henry Lushington, Bart. 

AproaD.—Jan. 31. At Batavia, aged 
39, P. Hardie, esq. M.D. 

March. At Cotta, Ceylon, aged 26, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. I’. Has- 
lam, of St. John’s Coll. Camb. eldest 
dau. of the late Pym Denton, esq. of 
Whittington, Derb. 

April 2, At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 
28, Frederick Shallis Saner, Assistant 
Surgeon 6lst Reg. youngest son of James 
Saner, esq. of Finsbury-sq. 

April. Aged 22, Rowland Bateman, 
esq. of Her Majesty’s ship Wellesley, off 
the Persian Gulf, third son of Colthurst 
Bateman, esq. of Bertholey House, co. 
Monmouth. 
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May 20. At Stertzingen in the Tyrol, 
Mrs. Cumming, née de Gersdorf, widow 
of Patrick Cumming, esq. of East Cliff 
Lodge in the Isle of ‘Thanet, and of 
Riga. 

June 6. At St. Michael’s, Mr. William 
Harding Read, Consul-general for the 
Azores for upwards of thirty years. The 
inhabitants of the city of Ponta Delgada, 
as a mark of their respect, conducted his 
remains to the Protestant cemetery with 
military honours. 

June 9. At Brussels, aged 21, William 
George, eldest son of the Rev. William 
Drury. 

July 3. At Yeres, near Paris, Deborah, 
wife of J. B. Garland, esq. late of Stone 
House, near Wimborne, 











BILL OF MORTALITY, 


- Christened. 
Males 728 
Females 688 } 1416 


Buried. 
Males 537 Q 
Females 


Whereof have died under two years old...268 « f 30 and 40 


c 
501 ¢ 1038 3,3 and 20 


from June 25 to July 23, 1839. 


2and 5 150 
5 and 10 69 
56 


50 and 60 
60 and 70 
70 and 80 
80 and 90 
90 and 100 


5°) 20 and 30 77 
88 
84 


40 and 50 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 26, 


Wheat. 
s. d. 
68 6 


Barley. | Oats. 
s. 
38 5 |27 1 


aie # 


Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s @iew die @. 
42 7|40 5 {39 9 


PRICE OF HOPS, July 27. 
Farnham Pockets, 6/. Os. to 8/. 8s.—Kent Bags, 2/. 29. to 51. 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, July 27. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 18s. Od.—Straw, 1/. 18s. to 27. 0s. — Clover, 3/. 15s. to 61. Os. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, July 26. 
ere a £ Cm | 
Mutton.,............ evecks. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
weeds. 2d. to 5s. 2d. 

4d. to 5s. 4d, 


To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Lamb.... ....08. 6d. to 6s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, July 26. 

BRUNI sass nokinepes 693 Calves 445 

Sheep and Lambs 9,000 Pigs 540 


COAL MARKET, July 26. 


Walls Ends, from 17s. Od. to 23s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts from 17s. 9d. to 23s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. Od. Yellow Russia, 52s. Od. 


CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. 


Moulds, 9s, 6d. 











~ PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock andShare Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 222. 
185.—— Kennet and Avon, 28. 
——Rochdale, 112. 
India, 111. 
Works, 68. West Middlesex, 1014. 

Hope, 5g. ——Chartered Gas, 55. 
29. ——Independent Gas, 50. 


Ellesmere and Chester, 82}. 

Leeds and Liverpool, 750. 
London Dock Stock, 67. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 196.——Grand Junction Water- 
Globe Insurance, 131}. 


Grand Junction, 
i Regent’s, 12, 
St. Katharine’s, 107. West 


Guardian, 39}. 


Imperial Gas, 50}. Pheenix Gas, 


General United Gas, 354.——Canada Land Com- 
pany, 304.———Reversionary Interest, 133. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From June 26 to July 25, 1839, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
tb F : Y 


os 


we 
i] . 
b> Weather. : Weather. 


as 


llo’clock 
Night 











cloudy, rain 2 fair 

80 |ido. fair, do. p cloudy, rain 

67 |icloudy, do. ‘|fair 

98 |\do. fair 2 ilcloudy, rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS 
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J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL. 
J. B. NICHOLS AND SQN, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
































